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Check the buildings 
you will roof this Spring — 


If you want to be absolutely sure of getting the 
best roofs for your money, read carefully the des- 
criptions of the “Big Four” Everlastic Roofings giver 
below and pick out for each building the type of 
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roof it requires. 


Figure on Multi-Shingles, Tylike 
Shingles or Slate-Surfaced Roofing in rolls for the 
house and the better buildings, and the popula 
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Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing for such buildings as sheds, stables, silos, etc. 


Everlastic Roofings positively can’t be beat forvalue. They are made by The 
Barrett Company with a record of 60 years of successful roofing experience. 
They are waterproof, weather-proof and resist sun, rain, wind and fire. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing—A recog- 
nized standard among so-called ‘‘rubber’’ 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of the best waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry, comfort- 
able buildings under all weather conditions, 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing—A high- 
grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or 
green. Never needs painting. Colors are 
permanent. Handsome enough fora home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire with 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles—Made of high- 
grade felt thoroughly waterproofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in natural colors, 
either red or green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shingles. Gives you 
a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 


buildings, and one that resists fire and, 


weather. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles—Made of the 
same durable slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut 
into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches, 
Laid like wooden shingles but cost less per 





beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. year of service. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five miflion, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—ali the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it: and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 4 years for $2. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers, Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 





Mystery Story 


ELL, in this issue comes the end of the 
‘Mystery of the Mountains,” and the 
interested reader can see why we were so 
sure no one could guess the mystery exactly. 
At this writing (February 11) solutions are 
pouring in, and it will be “some job” to de- 
cide who the prize-winners are. Meantime, if 
your solution was late in being sent, be easy; 
we will not bar any of Our Folks for being a 
little late, if it is certain that they could not 
have seen this March issue, with the ending 
of the story. Announcement of the prize- 
winners in our April issue, probably —cer- 
tainly in May. 





This month's Farm Journal now holds the 
record as to size and quality. There are 
124 pages—every one full of interest and 
information. It will take a month’s time 
to read it—get busy. 





This is a “How To Do” number. Lots of 
people would like to do things if they only knew 
how. Well, here it is. But it will keep every- 
body busy until corn-planting time to get them 
all done. 
Ee a 

The Farm Journal makes no effort to get sub- 
scriptions in foreign lands, but quite a num- 
ber of good friends all over the world take the 
paper to keep in touch with American farm- 
ing. Within the present week three interest- 
ing letters have come from Our Folks who 
live in foreign lands. One was from Honduras, 
in Central America; another from British 
East Africa. The latter under the heading, 
“Farming Where the Lions Roar,” is given on 
page 81. Even way out there you will see 
they like — and writers who know how 
to sto en they are through. The third was 
from Charles H. Wirt who breeds fancy poul- 
try way over in the Philippines. We were 
able to tell him how to trim his grapevines, and 
after thanking the Editor, he adds, “ Your 
letter is like shaking hands with a gentleman 
across 10,000 miles of space.” What a lot of 
nice people there are in the world! 


——_——- — 


To send us one new subscriber wouldn’t take 
ten minutes of your time, and it will help 
us a lot. We'd do that much for you if you 
asked us. 
oe 

We never send The Farm Journal to any one 
who does not want it, if we are notified to 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is to 


f- DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “SX 


Nor do we ever send two copies te the same 
family if we know it. If by any chance you 
are getting more than one copy, it is a mis- 
take, which must and will be corrected 


J iF YOU WILL ONLY TELL US “@X 
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poultry, you will know that 
this is Michael K. Boyer. If 
you know him as we do, you 
would call him Uncle Mike. 

Boyer was born in Pennsyl- 
vania some years ago. He 
studied law; gave it up for 
the printing trade and 
graduated into an expert poultryman and 
writer. As all of us do, he married and has 
a son who is a newspaper cartoonist. 

Uncle Mike became Poultry Editor for us in 
1903, and is now going stronger than ever. He 
has written many poultry books and manuals, 
and what he eaysabout poultry is 99 99/100 per 
cent pure. He is Mayor of Hammonton, N. J., 
where he has a fine home, a big poultry farm 
and a host of friends. We love him and so do 
the chickens. 


I’ you are in the A Class in 





ome pewees: 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us, 
See rates at the head of this page. 


——< 


“*Did you ever try picking and loading 
small stones with a dung-fork?’ These few 
words printed in The Farm Journal twenty 
years ago have been worth more to me than 
all the subscription money I ever paid you,” 
writes B. A. McCloskey. Then he goes on to 
endorse the double nail-box in the Experi- 
mental Farm, page 64, January issue. Did you 
make one ? 
cate 
What a comfort the Fair Play notice is to 
thousands of readers! D. K. Butler, of Oregon, 
writes under date of January 16, “Can you 
inform me whether steel fence-posts are a 
good thing or not. Among those I see adver- 
tised is the , of Chicago. But I 
don’t see it among the guaranteed ads in your 
paper, which goes along way with me.” Yes, if 
you find it in The Farm Journal you can de- 
pend upon it. 
inl latte oS 


About the cover this month. On his way to 
the office, the Editor saw two young people gaz- 
ing wistfully at engagement rings in a watch- 
maker’s window and sent the artist right 
around to capture the scene to be used as a 
cover for this March number. When: these 
young folks are married this coming June, or 
next year, if they will let us know we will send 
them Farm Journal for five years as a wedding 
gift. The way to happy marriages is, first, get 
the girl, then the ring, then The Farm Journal; 
after that it is easy. 
ccihialegctgibaiindiea’ 


Our good friend Charles S. Barrett, of Georgia, 
President of the National Farmers’ Union, is 
going , representing farmers, to help 
solve some of those tangles over in Paris. He 
has promised to let Our Folks know what is 
going on from a farmer’s viewpoint. 

SOUR ORIN 


The Editor is sitting up oe hel jing some 
of Qur Folks name their farms. list in 
February, big as it was, did not fit iectabale, 
If you are having trouble, speak up. 


Guarantee to Sdbseaibers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 

for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid for the subscrip- 
tion will be refunded. 

















Check the buildings roy 


you will roof this Spring — Garage 


_Barn _ 


If you want to be absolutely sure of getting the : Stable 

best roofs for your money, read carefully the des- Chicken Houses 
criptions of the “Big Four” Everlastic Roofings given |_ Hog Pen 
below and pick out for each building the type of __|_Corn Crib__ 
roof it requires. Figure on Multi-Shingles, Tylike Silo 

Shingles or Slate-Surfaced Roofing in rolls for the _Sheds 

house and the better buildings, and the popular 
Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing for such buildings as sheds, stables, silos, etc. 


Everlastic Roofings positively can’t be beat forvalue. They are made by The 
Barrett Company with a record of 60 years of successful roofing experience. 
They are waterproof, weather-proof and resist sun, rain, wind and fire. 
































Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing—A_ recog- 
nized standard among so-called ‘‘rubber’’ 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of the best waterproofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and insures dry, comfort- 
able buildings under all weather conditions, 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing—A high- 
grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or 
green. Never needs painting. Colors are 
permanent. Handsome enough fora home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire with 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles—Made of high- 
grade felt thoroughly waterproofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in natural colors, 
either red or green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost in labor and 
time than for wooden shingles. Gives you 
a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles—Made of the 
same durable slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut 
into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches, 
Laid like wooden shingles but cost less per 





beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. year of service. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—ali the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 4 years for $2. 
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WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to. actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 





Mystery Story 


ELL, in this issue comes the end of the 
“‘Mystery of the Mountains,” and the 
interested reader can see why we were so 
sure no one could guess the mystery exactly. 
At this writing (February 11) solutions are 
pouring in, and it will be “some job” to de- 
cide who the prize-winners are. Meantime, if 
your solution was late in being sent, be easy; 
we will not bar any of Our Folks for being a 
little late, if it is certain that they could not 
have seen this March issue, with the ending 
of the story. Announcement of the prize- 
winners in our April issue, probably —cer- 
tainly in May. 





This month’s Farm Journal now holds the 
record as to size and quality. There are 
124 pages—every one full of interest and 
information. It will take a month’s time 
to read it—get busy. 





This is a “How To Do” number. Lots of 
people would like to do things if they only knew 
how. Well, here it is. But it will keep every- 
body busy until corn-planting time te get them 


all done. 
CN renee see 


The Farm Journal makes no effort to get sub- 
scriptions in foreign lands, but quite a num- 
ber of good friends all over the world take the 
paper to keep in touch with American farm- 
ing. Within the present week three interest- 
ing letters have come from Our Folks who 
live in foreign lands. One was from Honduras, 
in Central America; another from British 
East Africa. The latter under the heading, 
“Farming Where the Lions Roar,” is givenon 
page 81. Even way out there you will see 
they like gumption and writers who know how 
to stop when they are through. The third was 
from Charles H. Wirt who breeds fancy poul- 
try way over in the Philippines. We were 
able to tell him how to trim his grapevines, and 
after thanking the Editor, he adds, “ Your 
letter is like shaking hands with a gentleman 
across 10,000 miles of space.”” What a lot of 
nice people there are in the world! 


———@ 


To send us one new subscriber wouldn’t take 
ten minutes of your time, and it will help 
us a lot. We'd do that much for you if you 
asked us. 
oe 

We never send The Farm Journal to any one 
who does not want it, if we are notified to 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is to 


f= DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “SEX 
Nor do we ever send two copies to the same 
family if we know it. If by any chance you 
are getting more than one copy, it is a mis- 
take, which must and will be corrected 


J IF YOU WILL ONLY TELL US “@ 
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poultry, you will know that 
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graduated into an expert poultryman and 
writer. As allof us do, he married and has 
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Uncle Mike became Poultry Editor for us in 
1903, and is now going stronger than ever. He 
has written many — books and manuals, 
and what he saysabout poultry is 99 99/100 per 
cent pure. He is Mayor of Hammonton, N. J., 
where he has a fine home, a big poultry farm 
and a host of friends. We love him andso do 
the chickens. 
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believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 
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words printed in The Farm Journal twenty 
years ago have been worth more to me than 
all the subscription money I ever paid you,” 
writes B. A. McCloskey. Then he goes on to 
endorse the double nail-box in the Experi- 
mental Farm, page 64, January issue. Did you 
make one ? 
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What a comfort the Fair Play notice is to 
thousands of readers! D. K. Butler, of Oregon, 
writes under date of January 16, “Can you 
inform me whether steel fence-posts are a 
good thing or not. Among those I see adver- 
tised is the , of Chicago. But I 
don’t see it among the guaranteed ads in your 
paper, which goes along way with me.” Yes, if 
you find it in The Farm Journal you can de- 


pend upon it. 
Seen 9 RS 


About the cover this month. On his way to 
the office, the Editor saw two young people gaz- 
ing wistfully at engagement rings in a watch- 
maker’s window and sent the artist right 
around to capture the scene to be used as a 
cover for this March number. When these 
young folks are married this coming June, or 
next year, if they will let us know we will send 
them Farm Journal for five years as a wedding 
gift. The way to happy marriages is, first, get 
the girl, then the ring, then The Farm Journal; 
after that it is easy. 
(el eduginigihabelanains 

Our good friend Charles S. Barrett, of Georgia, 
President of the National Farmers’ Union, is 

g abroad, representing farmers, to help 
solve some of those tangles over in Paris. He 
has promised to let Our Folks know what is 
going on from a farmer’s viewpoint. 

———————— 


The Editor is sitting up oe be ys some 
of Our Folks name their farms list in 
February, big as it was, did not fit everybody. 
If you are having trouble, speak up. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That in three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) ‘That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid for the subscrip~ 
tion will be refunded. 
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Swift & Company’s 1918 profits 


shown in this book 


Send for acopy. Contains facts and figures that will give you a 
better understanding of the conditions that govern the sale of your 
cattle, hogs, and sheep. Write for your copy NOW-it is free 


Do you understand clearly the 
things that determine the prices 
paid for your live stock? 


Do you know why the packers 
are interested in stockyards? 


Do you know how the packer’s 
dollar is disposed of—how much 
goes to you for your live stock, 
how much of it goes for actual cost 
of doing business, and how much 


is left the packer for his services?. 


Do you want to know the real 
facts about the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of the pack- 
ing industry? 

There is no mystery in the live 
stock and meat business. It oper- 
ates under conditions of intense 
competition and, like every other 


Address 


industry, is controlled by funda- 
mental business principles. 


Swift & Company’s 1919 Year 
Book contains many pages of val- 
uable information along the lines 
of the foregoing questions—facts 
and figures that will give you a 
clearer understanding of market 
conditions and the sale of your 
animals. 


It presents a review of Swift & 
Company’s operations during 1918, 
and shows that the profits earned 
(about 24 cents on each dollar of 
meat sales) were too small to have 
any noticeable effect on live stock 
and meat prices. 


Send us your name for this val- 
uable book now —a postal will do. 


Swift & Company 


S/ 


4102 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, II. 
Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization-owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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“'To Be Sure You Can” 


By THOMAS DREIER 


HEN we were youngsters we al- 

ways wished some fairy would 

come and speak words that would 
change us from what we were into some- 
thing better. 

Many of us have had what we desired. 
Some of us will have it many times be- 
fore we die. It has come to us—or will 
come to us, as it came to Anthony Don- 
ovan, of Wisconsin. 

Anthony Donovan was a blacksmith. 
He was married and had two daughters. 
He was a blacksmith because he had to 
earn money—not because he wanted te 
be one. He wanted to be 
a lawyer. 

** But [have no chance,”’ 
he said to himself, when the 
dream of becoming what he 
wanted to become demanded |! 
his attention. 

All he could see was a life- 
time at the forge ‘and anvil. 
But fate was at work fash- 
ioning the life of Anthony 
Donovan—just as it is at 
work fashioning our lives 
every blessed day. 

One night he and his wife 
went to a lecture. _ The 
speaker told stories about 
men who had climbed the 
heights after overcoming 
obstacles He spoke about 
poor met: who had become 
great servants of the world 
—statesmen, doctors, engi- 
neers, educators, lawyers. 

And his words shot into the mind of 
Anthony Donovan, blacksmith. That 
night, walking home with his wife, An- 
thony Donovan said, “‘If others could 
fight their way upward, I can fight my 
way upward, too.”’ To which remark 
his wife, being a good wife and true, 
answered, ‘‘To be sure you can.’’ 

So the words of the lecturer fell on 
fertile soil and sprouted and bore fruit. 
Anthony Donovan pumped his bellows 
at the forge with one hand and held a 
book with the other. He studied nights. 
He studied noons. He dreamed and read 
and worked. 

He learned that. by thinking he 
could. build himself into whatever he de- 
— And to become a lawyer was his 

















The University of Wisconsin law school 


gave him the finishing touches. He be- 
came a full-fledged attorney, later be- 
came municipal judge, lived richly but 
simply himself, won and held the con- 
fidence and respect and love of those 
who knew him best, and when he died 


not many years ago left in the neigh- 


borhood of $50,000. 

A simple story, this. And a-true one, 
too. It only shows once more that men 
get. what they desire, and in just the 
measure of that desire. 

And it shows, too, that there are magic 
words at work in the world—just as there 
may be words in this simple story that 
will strengthen the purpose of some 
reader who dreams of becoming useful 





Come in out of the wet. Organization will keep you dry 


and who is held back, for the time only, 
by the obstacles. 

What Anthony Donovan did, others 
can do. Men with great desires can do 
great work—and can do it their own 
way. 

According to your faith be it unto you. 





Tim says this is the month to test seed- 
corn and treat seed oats for smut. 


If there is one thing Peter Tumble- 
down prides himself upon, it is his 


knowledge of horses. Sometime ago, 


however, he traded horses with a gypsy 
and was so badly cheated that he now 
drives on the back roads, whenever pos- 
sible, to avoid the jibes of his neighbors. 
Had Peter possessed a copy of ‘‘ Horse 
Secrets’’ he might have been saved the 
humiliation of riding on back roads. 





High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


T is not often that one sees in this 

neighborhood that once important 

article of husbandry, the flail; and 
yet for ages it was the main threshing 
machine throughout Northern Europe. 

In my boyhood the flail was common 
and in nowise different from those used 
by the Scandinavians a thousand years 
ago. Being simplicity itself it was phys- 
ically impossible to change or improve 
upon it. When I was a lad its use had 
come to be restricted to shelling beans, 
and for threshing rye in order to pre- 
serve the straw unbroken for tying corn 
fodder... Those who lived on 
the farm in that period 
will remember that it was 
an art to swing a flail; if 
not done right the result 
was.a crack on the head of 
the wielder. 

When we consider the fact 
that agriculture is the oldest 
of the arts, it is.remarkable 
how few. have been the 
improvements. With the 
whole world depending upon 
the fruits of the earth for 
existence it is a wonder that 
the husbandman was able to 
keep the race alive through 
all the centuries that he 
wrought with three or four 
simple tools. 

The threshing-floors re- 
ferred to.in the Bible were 
considered of the greatest 
importance, but imagine the classifica- 
tion that wheat threshed out by the feet 
of animals would receive at a modern 
warehouse. The sickle was for ages the 
only harvesting tool, and as I have said, 
at some time in this correspondence, the 


_ sickle that was used by the ancients was 


precisely like that used in American 
harvest fields less than a century ago. 
However, when invention once speeded 
up, it went forward with a rush, and the 
wide-awake farmer has need: to rise 
early in the morning to keep up with 
improvements. 

As important as the invention and de- 
velopment of the mower and reaper, if 
not far outreaching it, is the farm trac- 
tor which has followed the universal in- 
troduction of the automobile. It prom- 
ises to take the ‘‘wo”’ out of work and 
become the jack of all trades on the 
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farm. The tractor, so far as its benefit 
to the small farmer is concerned, is still 
largely in the experimental stage, but 
not for long. The invention is engag- 
ing the attention of the brightest minds 
in this country and this is assurance that 
success is near. This being the case 
there remains but one more thing to 
make the farm arural paradise, and that 
is a device for giving the cow the absent 
treatment when it is desirable to do so. 

There is no doubt that the poetry of 
farming is as fascinating as the most 
enraptured sees it. If Burns could write 
a moving poem on a little mouse turned 
out of house and home by the poet’s 
plowshare, less gifted mortals may see in 
more romantic phases of rural 
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bought while wages were high and must 
now be paid for, if at all, out of a very 
slender purse. 

Already the tramps, from whom com- 
munities have been very free for the 
past few years, have taken to the road 
again and are relating the tale of find- 
ing other men at their jobs when they 
returned from the front. There should 
not be much more crowding now than 
before the war; indeed, there should be 
less, since many of those who went to 
France will never return to claim their 
jobs. We are confident that the problem 
will be solved. As for Harriet, she is 
anxiously waiting for prices to topple, 
and she is not alone in that desire. 








Beaumont, Tex., to El Paso, Tex., than 
it is from New York to Chicago? 

The hog is the most intelligent animal 
on the farm, except the dog. Horses 
are next, then cattle. Sheep have the 
least sense. 


When a mule runs away he stops and 
looks back as soon as he thinks he is out 
of danger. A horse runs until some- 
thing smashes, 

The Kaiser has grown a beard. Von 
Tirpitz has cut his off. Don’t blame 
either of them for wanting to change 
his appearance. 

These are the days that make us long 
for the old-fashioned shoemaker and his 

real boots. Can’t step out 





life fit subjects for their pen, 
or at the least something to 
stimulate the imagination. I 
am an elderly man and have 
been gathering eggs daily 
since my early teens, and yet 
to this day I never discover a 
fresh egg in a nest without 
experiencing a happy sensa- 
tion like one who has made a 
pleasing discovery. If the 
nest contains three or. four 
newly-laid eggs the elation is 
quite marked. There is much 
pleasure in going to the barn 
in the early morning and find- 
ing a lively calf in the stall, 





Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


without getting our feet as 
wet as sop. No wonder, when 
we think how boots and shoes 
are ‘made nowadays. No 
leather tanned upon honor ; 
no careful shoemaker ; just a 
machine that takes a scrap 
of colored skin, a bit of cloth, 
a few wire nails and a hank 
of thread and serabbles them 
together and tosses them out 
for shoes. We never will see 
the faithful old shoemaker 
again. He is gone with the 
grape-vine cradle, the flail, 
the spinning-wheel and the 
bootjack. 





and as for finding a fine up- 



























standing colt—that is an occa- MARCH surface of the earth, and also 
sion for a real poem if I could * to a difference in temperature 
write one. Perhaps Walt March is a month of rough, | of the land and the ocean. 
Mason may be moved to take jchangeable weather. ‘‘ March | These conditions make air 


up the subject some time. I 
can assure him that the simple 
pleasures of the farm afford 
an abundance of material for 
his pen. 

The troops are coming home 
from France and will soon be 
seeking their old jobs. The 
proposition to provide farms 
for the returning heroes is 
one that seriously interests 
the farmers who are already 
on the job. From first to last 
in a quarter of a century we 
have heard a great deal about 
over-production, and while the 
ex-soldier may be but an in- 
different farmer and fail to 
add greatly to the general 
store, still every little counts. 
The men, and women, too, 
who have been getting five or 
six dollars a day at war-time 


jmany weathers rained and 
|blowed, but March grass never 
\did good,’’ says an old proverb. 
‘Another says that if March 
comes in like a lion it will go 
lout like a lamb, or if it comes 
lin like a lamb it will go out like 
i2 lion. As a matter of fact, 
‘March weather is so change- 
lable that there is generally a 
'period of mild weather and one 
‘of rough weather sometime 
jearly in the month, as well as 
\in the latter part of the month, 
\so that the old saying will hold 
good no matter which way 
jpeople choose to take it. Even 
if rough weather does not come 
until April, those who believe 
in the old saying assert that 
the rough weather is March 
“* going out like a lion.’’ 

The reason for March winds 
is probably due to the shifting 
jseuthward from September un- 








itil March of all winds on the 





pressures on the earth change 
from one season to another. 
The air will flow toward the 
land in summer and away from 
the land in winter, being de- 
flected by mountains and other 
obstructions. With the changes 
of pressure and the shifting of 
the air there are sometimes 
complete reversals in the direc- 
tions of winds. So, there is the 
reason for March winds which 
make the barn doors slam. 
March 30 the daylight sav- 
ing plan will begin again. 
Everybody should turn clocks 
ahead one hour before going 
to bed on Saturday night, 
March 29. This change grew 
out of the war, and it makes 
some people almost ready to go 
to war. It is not quite so rad- 
ical as changing the names of 
the days of the week. The 
French did that during their 
Revolution a century ago. 
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On the Farm 


By WALT MASON 


We hear of great men who 
have won the shining sum- 
mits of renown; they’ve 
garnered dollars by the ton, 
with honors they are loaded 
down. We read the facts of 
their careers—such narra- 
tives have endless charm— 
and o’er and o’er this fact 
appears—‘‘They spent their 
boyhood on the farm.’’ ’Twas 
on the farm. they learned to 
work with all their energy 
and snap, and got the notion 
that a shirk is but a blemish 
on the map. "Twas on the 
farm, ’neath open skies, they 
learned to hoe their divers 
rows; and on the farm they 
learned to rise with early 
birds and things like those. 
The habits of the farm are 































industries are likely to find 
considerable trouble in read- 
justing themselves; cheaper living and 
plainer dressing are likely soon to be 
the rule, and it will perhaps go hard 
with many. 

Those who remember the Civil war 
will readily recall the slogan of the col- 
ored troops who were told that every 
colored soldier was to have as a free 
gift from Uncle Sam ‘‘forty acres and 
a mule.’’ That was the colored soldier’s 
idea of bliss, and though neither the 
mule nor the forty acres were forthcom- 
ing it served to keep the colored brother 
happy for many a day, and helped to oil 
the machinery of reconstruction. Our 
task today is much more serious because 
of the larger mass, but in due time the 
problem will be worked out if our states- 
men and the people keep their. heads. 
The instalment houses are likely te be 
hard hit, for much high-priced stuff was 





Farm Journal Says: 


Bvery one should be a good grafter —on 
his tree tops. 

There is no market for wild oats, 

A humbug is bad enough but a bedbug 
is worse. 

The milk of human kindness usually 
tests 3.5 per cent or more. 

‘Skim-milk can not masquerade as 
cream when there is a Babcock tester 
handy. 

Fifty years hence the words barroom 
and saloon will no longer need a place in 
the dictionary. 

Abraham Lincoln said: ‘‘ Let us have 
faith that tight makes might; and in 
that faith let us dare to do our duty as 
we-understand it.’’ 

Did you know that it is farther from 





great; they build up men of 
stalwart mould, who bear 
their burdens, walking straight, e’en 
when the years have made them old. 
The wealth of pure and sparkling air, 
that doesn’t cost.a man a cent, the 
reg’lar hours, the honest fare, are good 
for any human gent. Great men are 
doing mighty deeds, by force of mind or 
strong right arm; and_-evermore the 
reader reads, ‘‘They spent their boy- 
hood on the farm.’’ The great men of 
the future toil on farms today, as in the 
past ; they cultivate the fertile soil and 
turn the grindstone mighty fast; they 
shear the sheep and feed the swine, and 
drive the poultry to their coops, and 
prune the hardy pumpkin -vine, and teach 
the cows to loop the loops. And when 
they’ve reached. the ining height, 
where envy’s arrows can not harm, bi- 
ographers will- proudly write, ‘‘They 
spent their boyhood on the farm.’’ 
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A Just Settlement of the Food War 


affair. Farmers and consumers of 

farm products fight the middleman, 
and not infrequently fight each other. 
Consumers often blame farmers for the 
high cost of living, when the real trouble 
is the high cost of getting food from the 
farm to the consumer’s table. Out of 
the average consumer’s dollar the pro- 
ducer gets only thirty-five cents; the 
remaining sixty-five cents goes to the 
middleman, It certainly seems that 
something must be wrong when it costs 
so much to get to the consumer, in a few 
days, what it has taken us all summer 
to produce. That is one reason why 
some farmers have not been able to 
make ‘‘A Good Living and 10%.’’ Pro- 
ducers could get more and consumers 
pay less if the business of carrying pro- 
ducts from the farm to city people were 
better managed. 

But this would not settle the food war. 
Producers would still want all they could 
get for what they have-to sell; con- 
sumers would still want to pay as little 
as possible; and the middleman would 
still insist on paying the farmer as little 
as possible and charging the town and 
city folks all they would pay. Much can 
be accomplished by cooperative market- 
ing, especially when the cooperation in- 
cludes the city buyer along with the pro- 
ducer. Just as farmers should get to- 
gether to produce and market their 
goods as economically as possible, so 
should the city consumers get together 
to buy as economically as possible and 
to help in distributing wisely and well. 
Many of the farmers’ problems are at 
the city end of the railroad. City peo- 
ple have the advantage of being closer 
together than country people ; they are 
already organized for other purposes. 
Why not use their advantages to help 
settle the food war? 

But the real trouble lies deeper than 
this. Let us see if we can find some 
common ground on which farmer, mid- 


Ts: food war is a three-cornered 





dleman and city buyer can 
come to a sat- A go isfactory un- 
derstanding. |living| We all agree 
that every land one who ren- 
ders a service is entitled to 
pay for that 10% | service. When 








we go to buy a pair of shoes 
the storekeeper tells us the price we must 
pay. We recognize that shoes would 
not be made and sold if the final price 
did not permit each previous owner to 
get back his costs, and we are per- 
fectly willing to allow him a reasonable 
profit. If we are sure that the shoes 
have not passed through more hands 
than are necessary, and that no one 
along the line is making too much profit, 
we pay without grumbling. 

hy not apply the same thing in the 
matter of farm products? Is it possi- 
ble to so organize the marketing of 
what farmers have to sell as to permit 
them to get back their costs and a rea- 
sonable profit? In other words, is it 
possible to allow farmers ‘‘ A Good Liv- 
ing and 10% ’’—five per cent for interest 
on invested capital, and five per cent for 
labor and management? Any one who 
questions the right of farmers to this 
much might just. as well stop reading 
this article right here, for I assume that 
farmers are entitled to this. 


Direct Marketing Is Limited 


If direct marketing were possible in all 
cases—that is, if farmers could always 
sell their products‘directly to those who 
consume them—we could omit any dis- 
cussion of the middleman problem. But 
so far systems of direct marketing are 
very limited in their application. A few 
farmers who have unusual ability as 
tradesmen do sell directly, but the great 
majority can not do this. In fact, some 
of our most important products must go 
through some manufacturing process 
before they are suitable for the table. 
Wheat must be converted into flour ; 
hogs must be made into pork, lard, ete. ; 


corn must be made into meal. Often 
products are grown a long distance from 
the consumer. Oregon apples are eaten 
in New York city; Florida oranges in 
Chicago; Washington wheat in London. 
It is clear, therefore, that under present 
conditions there is important service to 
be performed by middlemen, and we 
could not find a market for much of what 
we have to sell if it were not for them. 
The trouble is not that we have to have 
this service; it is rather that middle- 
men are so organized as to be able to 
juggle prices. They are often in posi- 
tion to take more than a fair reward for 
the undoubtedly important work they do: 

The problem of the middleman re- 
solves itself into two. First, we must 
see that the number of such men who 
handle a given product is no greater 
than is necessary to render the service 
required. Second, we must see that the 
reward for such service is within the 
bounds of reason. In other words, the 
middleman problem is solved when we 
eliminate all unnecessary services and 
allow every party fair wages and a fair 
profit on his invested capital. No one 
can object to that. 

The settlement of the food war thus 
requires thorough investigation of the 
whole process of distribution of farm 
products, with a view to determine nec- 
essary costs and reasonable profits. 
Only the Government can conduct this 
investigation. It is properly a duty of 
the Bureau of Markets, in cooperation 
with such state institutions as are 
equipped for such studies. 

Having seen what the solution of the 
problem of the middleman is, how shall 
we attack the problem of the price pro- 
ducers should receive for their products? 
Shall the consumer still insist on the’ 
lowest price regardless of the welfare 
of the producer? Shall farmers still 
insist on getting all they can regardless 
of the rights of the consumer? To both 

{Continued on page 27] 


The Community Mill Keeps Money at Home 


HE ‘‘old gray mill’’ that the poets 
of a generation ago used to sing about, 
seems to be enjoying about the same 
sort of pros rity that has attended the 
ways of the **little red schoolhouse 
in the valley.’’ Both these in- 


By JOHN ISE, Kansas 


which has various advantages. A 
large mill can make flour cheaper. 
It can have better management, can 


use its labor force more fully, can 
spread some of its fixed charges over 
a larger output and in this way reduce 
expenses, can secure better markets 
and can make a great many savings that 

are impossible to the small mill. 





stitutions have suffered from 
the competition of more efficient 
types, even though both are 
hanging on with considerable 
tenacity. 

Census figures, as well as gen- 
eral observation, indicate that 
the small community flour and 
grist mill has been badly on the 
toboggan for a number of dec- 
ades. The number of all mills 
was smaller in 1909 than it was 
thirty years before, and only 
slightly larger than it was in 
1869. Since there was a great 
development of the large mills 
during these years, it is evident 
that there was a great decline 
in the number of small ones. 
No one who travels through the 
grain producing states can fail 
to note some of the abandoned 
mills, once humming with in- 
dustry, now the homes of rats 
and bats—a somewhat melan- 
choly picture. 


Why Community Mills Declined 
Why has the old community mill 








A mill of 300 or 400 barrels’ 
capacity can operate with little 
more labor than one of 100 bar- 
rels’ capacity ; and in still larger 
mills this saving of labor is very 
important. r 
he larger mill can make more 
good flour from a bushel of wheat 
than the old community mill ever 
could. Some of the output which 
in asmall mill must sell as second- 
class flour, can be worked over 
by the larger mills into higher 
grades of flour. Perhaps the big 
mill can even make a better flour 
than the very best that the small 
. mill turns out, because the big 
mill almost always carries chem- 
ical experts, and often can mix 
various kinds of wheat to secure 
the best flour. Some of the la 
mills of Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and other large 
centers use grain from a number 
of sources to produce some of 
their brands of flour. 

Probably more important than 
the goodness of the big mill’s 
flour is its dependability as te 
quality. The big miller builds 








gone out of use? In general it 
is because of the competition of 
the more efficient, larger mill, 


The old Roberts mill in Pennsylvania. A fine 
the mills of the past. Should we not bring them 





ck? 


of his trademark on a brand of 
[Continued on page 37] 
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Good-By, John! 


OHN BARLEYCORN is packing his grip for a long, long 

journey. The necessary three-fourths states have ratified 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United States, mak- 
ing national prohibition the law of the land. Toward the last, 
states fairly tumbled over themselves to get in line. Here is 
the amendment which some may have forgotten : 

** After one year from the ratification of this article, the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited.’’ 

This is, indeed, a happy day. For forty-two years The 
Farm Journal has urged temperance, and never a liquor ad- 
vertisement has stained its pages. The great bulk of Our 
Folks has heartily approved this course. Some one has said 
that he never knew a man who raised strawberries to drink, 
and our Bee Editor stoutly maintains that beekeepers have 
always been solid for temperance. 

The fight for prohibition has lasted for half a century. 
Even twenty years ago he would have been a rash man who 
predicted that in the good year of our Lord 1919 we should be 
a ‘‘dry’’ nation. Yet a few there were who had hope. They 
believed the old saying that ‘‘ thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just.’’ They believed that no great question is settled 
till it is settled right. National prohibition will stay settled 
because it is right. 

John Barleycorn was a gentleman (?) who never had any 
good excuse for living in a world as good as this. All the argu- 
ments were against him. He brought only degradation and 
poverty to those who followed him. We are glad to see him go. 


Climbing the Agricultural Ladder 


HE agricultural ladder has three rungs, represented by 

the stages of hired man, tenant and owner. After having 
learned practical farming, working as an unpaid laborer on 
his father’s farm, the young man without capital, especially 
if his father’s farm is too small to give him a chance at home, 
starts out as a hired man. This start is mostly made at from 
sixteen to twenty years of age. In from four to six years as 
a hired man he has accumulated a few hundred dollars, and 
what is just as important, if industrious and careful, he has 
established a reputation which enables him to borrow money. 
He can usually borrow an amount equal to his savings. He 
then becomes a tenant. 

Thirty years ago it took the average tenant only five years 
to acquire enough to make a first payment on a good farm. 
Now it takes an average of eleven years. As land rises in 
price, unless the price of farm products rises too, it will take 
still longer to pass the tenant stage. A very few men go 
directly from hired man to owner. 

To prevent tenancy from becoming too common in this 
country, and to make the career of hired man attractive to 
the right sort of young men, the Government should estab- 
lish a system of credit to enable a capable hired man to get 
capital enough to become a tenant. Likewise, it should help 
the successful tenant to become a farm owner. Such a plan 
would prevent us from becoming largely a nation of tenant 
farmers. Other countries have already put a good part of this 
plan into operation. Why can’t we? 


The Farmerettes 


d bese Woman’s Land Army has been holding its first annual 
meeting in Philadelphia and the Editor went to learn what 
they had been doing. Some 7,620 town and city women worked 
on farms last summer in twenty-two states. The farmers 
who employed them were, in general, very well satisfied with 
their labors. Most of these women had no previous farm ex- 
perience. Sixty per cent were college girls, twenty-five per 


cent were teachers, stenographers, librarians, musicians, etc., 
eleven per cent were trade workers, and the balance, women 
who did not usually work for their living. The women were 
not sent out singly. They lived in camps or vacant buildings 
and usually wore overalls or breeches with a coat for dress 
occasions. Thirty-five years was about the age limit. 

The story was told of one woman of sixty-five, who with 
tears in her eyes begged to be allowed to work. She had two 
sons who had shirked military service, a daughter who would 
not help her country in any way, so she felt she simply must 
do something for Uncle Sam, and the only thing she could do 
was to work on a farm. 

The Land Army women plowed, harrowed, helped with 
the harvest and threshed. They worked on dairy, poultry, 
bee, truck and fruit farms. They ran tractors and drove teams. 
On rainy days they helped get marketing ready, and at slack 
times moved truck and cut and piled wood. They worked 
eight hours a day, at an average of thirty cents an hour. 
They made good, especially along the lines in which pains- 
taking effort and attention to detail were needed. 

Whether it will be successful another year, with the patri- 
otic impulse left out, remains to be seen; but it has brought 
many women in touch with farm work, some of whom want 
to stick at it for the future. The energetic, public-spirited 
women who are back of it are planning to push it for this year. 


Tinkeritis 


INKERITIS is a disease that affects many people. Few 
people know when they have the disease. It is seen in the 
man who forever and eternally will not let good enough alone. 
The man who can repair your tractor or your telephone 
equally as well in a few minutes’ time, and goes away leaving 
things in worse shape than before he monkeyed with them— 
that man has a bad case of tinkeritis. 

Tinkeritis is the disease that keeps a man going from one 
job to another instead of finishing the one he is on. Tinkeritis 
usually affects a man’s vision; he sees big opportunities in 
the distance, and plants untried big-promise crops when he 
ought to be raising old-fashioned oats and corn. 

Tinkeritis is worse than the hookworm. It can not be 
relieved by an operation. Neither can it be prevented by 
vaccination. > 

The disease is known by different names in different 
localities. In almost every neighborhood there is some 
person who has the disease in a more or less advanced stage. 


The Wheat Growers’ Contribution to Victory 


R the fourteen years preceding the great war, a bushel 


of wheat was, on the average, worth as much as 7.7 pounds - 


of cotton. Had this relation held during 1918 the lowest value 
of wheat on the farm should have been $2.11, the highest $2.48, 
and the average for the year, $2.25. This is value at the farm 
for the kind of wheat on hand, not for No. 1 wheat at Chicago. 

During the same fourteen years a bushel of wheat was, 
on the average, worth as much as 1.57 bushels of corn. Com- 
pared with corn the lowest price of wheat at the farm last year 
should have been $2.12, the highest $2.60, and the average $2.36. 

The average of these two annual values is $2.30%, which 


' we may fairly assume to be what wheat was really worth on 


the farm had there been a free market. The actual average 
farm value was $2.0324, which is twenty-six and four-fifths 
cents less than the real market value as calculated above. 

If half of last year’s crop and half the crop of 1917 were 
marketed in 1918, we have a total of 776,877,500 bushels of 
wheat on which this decrease in value must be reckoned. At 
twenty-six and four-fifths cents a bushel this figures out at 
$203,170,000, It is therefore fair to say that the wheat grow- 
ers of this country thus made last year, to say nothing of the 
year before, a direct contribution to victory of something 
more than $200,000,000. What a splendid contribution ! 
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O Sassafras, O Sassafras, 
Thou art the stuff for me ! 
And in the spring I love to sing 

Sweet Sassafras of thee ! 


Ohio, outyielded undrained land 

by twenty-two bushels of corn an 
acre where fertilizer was used, and by 
thirty-four bushels where manure was 
applied. Wheat yielded nearly six 
bushels an acre more on tiled than on 
undrained land. 


Next. month we’ll tell you how to 
plant trees. 


Mary says there is no use waiting for 
the moon to be right before planting 
crops. ‘Plant when the ground and the 
weather are right,’’ is her motto, and 
it’s a good one. 


Drilled oats yield several bushels an 
acre more than broadcasted oats. The 
time to begin seeding is as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Sow about three 
bushels an acre. 


Isn’t that a splendid line-up of mules 
at the top of the page ? Think how few 
tractors it would take to replace them. 
A tractor will pull three disks—taking 
the place of twelve mules. 


Cut back one-third or more of the 
length of last year’s growth on currants 
and gooseberries, and cut out surplus or 
unthrifty shoots entirely. Very old 
shoots are likely to be infested with 
borers, and should gradually be replaced 
with younger growth. 

Grape or currant cuttings can be made 
from the largest and best developed 
wood of the past year’s growth. This 
should be cut into pieces about eight 
inches long, having at least two buds, 
and packed in damp sand or moss in the 


[D otic. ED land in Clermont county, 


cellar until planting time this spring. 


Make cuttings as early as possible. 


When you prune raspberries and black- 
berries, cut out all canes that fruited 
last season (should have been done last 
fall); .also all winter - killed canes. 
Shorten remaining canes to three or 
four feet, and cut off at least a third of 
each long side-shoot. Rake up and burn 
all brush promptly, and thus get rid of 
many insect pests and disease germs. 


By using an early variety of clover 
and sowing it just before the last har- 
rowing of the oats, we can always get 
a good stand of clover. There may be 
better methods of doing this, but we 
have found it to be the most successful 
of any we have ever tried. We double 
disk the oats, by lapping half each time, 
and then harrow twice. J, B. 


Tugs on the pocketbook some to buy 
clover, but the price never gets so high 
that it will not pay to sow a generous 
amount of it. And let’s not be scrimp- 
ing in the amount we sow to the acre. 
If it pays to seed at. aft is ys to seed 
well. Twelve pounds of red clover, two 


Topics in Season 


pecks of sweet clover, six pounds of 
alsike clover are the right amounts for 
an acre with oats, 

Lime is not a fertilizer—that is, it 
does not directly supply any potash, 
phosphoric acid or nitrogen. It is added 
to soils to correct acid conditions and 
improve the physical conditions of heavy 
soils ; it also aids in the decay of the 
organic matter in the soil, and in some 
cases it may make available to a slight 
extent insoluble forms of potash and 
other minerals. Thus it aids in increas- 
ing crop yields. 

Our Folks frequently want to know 
how much land can be plowed in a day 
and how much work it requires to break 
an acre. Records show that it requires 
3.4 hours of man labor and 9.3 hours of 
horse labor for each acre. Of course, 
the time required to plow an acre will 
depend on the size of the plow and the 
number of horses used. A four-horse 
gang-plow with two twelve-inch bottoms 
will average about 4.12 acres a day of 
9.6 hours when it is running six inches 
deep. The same plow running eight 
inches deep will break a quarter of an 
acre less. A three-horse sulky with a 
fourteen or sixteen-inch bottom will 
average about 2.5 acres at a six-inch 
depth and about .2 of an acre less for an 
eight-inch depth. A two-horse four- 
teen-inch walking plow will break about 
1.75 acres a day. 


How To Treat Seed Oats 


ANY tests show that treating seed 

oats with formaldehyde for smut 
will increase the yield three bushels an 
acre. That seems small, but it doubles 
the profit on each acre, for only about 
three bushels of the crop on an acre are 
profit. 

There are three steps in treating oats 
for smut: 1. Mix one pint of formalde- 
hyde in ten gallons of water. 2. Sprinkle 
the ten gallons of liquid over forty 
bushels of oats, shoveling the oats so 
that the solution is evenly distributed. 
3. Sack the oats when they are thor- 
oughly mixed and sow the next morning. 

Two men in three hours can treat and 











sack enough oats for forty acres. For- 
maldehyde can be secured at any drug- 
store. The total cost for am acre is not 
more than from five to six cents. 





Growing Potatoes under Straw 


HE practise of growing Irish pota- 

toes under a straw mulch is excellent 
for small areas. The potatoes are 
planted at the usual time in shallow 
rows two inches deep. The mulch of 
straw, leaves or strawy manure is spread 
over the ground to a depth of five inches, 
about the time the plants come through 
the soil. The tubers are formed partly 
in the soil and partly in the straw. 
They are easily harvested, are clean 
and keep well in storage. 

The mulch protects the roots and 
tubers and holds the soil moisture. No 
cultivation is necessary after planting, 
so that the rows may be placed as close 
as two feet apart. 





Repair Shade Trees in March 


ARCH is a good month to repair 

shade trees. Dead wood and crowded 
branches should be removed. Cut close 
to the trunk, so there will be no long 
stubs. Paint the wounds over as soon 
as possible with a tar or lead paint. 
Cavities should be cleaned out thoroughly; 
wash the inside with creosote and fill 
the cavity with a mixture of one part of 
cement and two parts of sand. After 
three hours, freezing will not injure the 
cement. 

Where large branches are splitting 
apart, the limbs should be drawn to- 
gether and held in place with bolts and 
a chain. A Straight iron rod will not 
allow the limbs to sway naturally in the 
wind, and this may split the trunk. 

The only pruning necessary for hard- 
wood trees, such as oaks, is the removal 
of dead wood and crowding branches. 


a 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained 

ready to protect Our Folks. 














IL is a prominent medium now for 

get-rich-quick investments. Oil as 
a gamble is just as seductive as gold 
mines were a few years ago. 

Agents are working in some parts of 
the country, selling a farmer’s account 
book good for five years. The money 
for the book is collected in advance, 
each purchaser being given_a receipt to 
show that the money has been paid. 
The agents claim to represent the Gov- 
ernment and exhibit large badges more 
deeply to impress their victims. These 
agerits have no connection with the 
Government. Look out for them. 
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ease. Those afflicted with it gradu- 

ally lose weight. If the course of 
the disease is not checked they finally 
become mere skin and bones. 

The condition of a farm that is gradu- 
ally being washed away is similar to that 
of a consumptive. It is a sick farm, and 
unless the disease is stopped the farm 
will come to an untimely end. 
This article describes the meth- 


(cess, Tose at is a wasting dis- 


tree roots and the leaves that once were 
an important part of the soil finally rot- 
ted out and left the soil hard and com- 
pact. As a matter of self-protection 
the farmers in this region began to 
terrace their land. 

Fig. 2 shows the kind of terraces that 
were built in the early days. Indeed, 
most of the hill lands of the South are 


The Farm with Consumption 


little “at the upper end, gradually in- 
creasing to six inches to the hundred 
feet at the lower end. Fig. 3 shows a 
man running a cultivator right over one 
of these Mangum terraces, 

I find much difference of opinion as to 
the proper distance between the terrace 
ridges. It depends on the steepness of 
the slope and on the amount of rainfall. 
The steeper the slope and the 
heavier the rainfall the closer 





ods many good farmers have 
adopted to cure this wasting 
disease. 

Land covered with forests, 
no matter how hilly, does not 
wash. As rain falls the water 
is absorbed into the soil, and 
finally finds its way to springs 
that feed near-by streams. 
This is because the soil is kept 
loose and open by the trash 
that accumulates on its sur- 
face year by year, and by the 
growth and decay of roots that 
leave channels in the soil for 
the downward flow of water. 
In old forests, where the ground 
is deeply covered with decay- 
ing leaves, even the hardest 











together the ridges should be. 
Generally speaking, they are 
so placed that the top of each 
is from three to five feet 
lower than that of the next 
higher. On steep hillsides this 
throws the ridges pretty close 
together,while on gentle slopes 
they are further apart. 


Other Ways To Prevent Washing 


In sections where grasses read- 
ily cover the Jand the methods 
used are quite different from 
those of the South Atlantic 
states. Fig. 1 is a typical 
scene in a hilly country where 
the land washes badly if neg- 
lected. This iscommon on hilly 








rains scarcely cause water to 
flow over the surface. But 
when the trees are cut away 
and the land is left bare, the seil in a 
few years becomes so hard that rain- 
water does not readily enter it. Then 
washing begins, if the land is hilly. 

Land covered with a good growth of 

s is not often injured by washing. 
Fhe soil under the grass absorbs water 
readily, for reasons much the same as 
in forests. But if the grass is pastured 
off too closely, gullies like those shown 
in Fig. 1 soon appear, especially if the 
jand has much slope to it. 

There are two different methods of 
preventing soil washing. One method is 
to fill the soil so full of decaying vege- 
table and animal matter that it will 
readily absorb rain as it falls. The other 
is to build ridges, or terraces, that con- 
trol the flow of the water. 


Terraces Prevent Washing 


Many of Our Folks live in the South 
Altantic and Gulf states where some of 
the land is hilly, the rainfall heavy, and 
where cotton and corn, both cultivated, 
are the principal crops grown. These 
hills were originally covered with for- 
ests, and there was little or no washing 
of the soil. But when the trees were 
cut off and the land planted with culti- 
vated crops for many years the old 














Fig. 1. 


still terraced in the same way. The 
terraces are merely ridges thrown up 
along the face of the hill to break @he 
force of the water as it plunges down 
the slope during heavy rains. Usually 
one end of a ridge is higher than the 
other so as to cayse the water to flow 
slowly across the face of the hill behind 
the ridges. At the lower end ditches 
are provided to carry storm waters to 
the foot of the hill. These old-style 
ridges are not satisfactory. They break 
easily in a big storm. They interfere 
with cultivation, and soon become cov- 
ered with weeds, the seeds of which 
scatter over the fields. Etermpl vigilance 
is required to keep them in order. 

Several years ago I found a farmer in 
Georgia who had made an improvement 
on this style of terrace. He had a hill- 
side plow that can be changed from 
right to left hand in a jiffy. With such 
a plow one can run back and forth on 
the face of a hill and throw the dirt 
down hill while going in either direction. 
By this kind of plowing he had gradually 
converted his field into a series of bench- 
es, each separated from the one just 
above it by a steep bank. ‘‘When it 
rains,’’ said he, ‘‘the water runs down 
over these terraces in a broad sheet and 
doesn’t cut anywhere.’’ Since that time 
I have seen many other farms terraced 
in the same way, and their owners like 
these bench terraces. 

A still more important improvement 
in terraces has been made by P. H. Man- 
gum, of North Carolina. He makes the 
terraces broad and rather flat so that 
farm machinery can run right over 
them, He plants his crops just as if there 
were no terraces in the field, the rows 
running in straight lines. The top of 
each ridge slopes gently toward one side 
of the field, so that the water that col- 
lects behind the ridge in heavy rains 
runs off in a broad slow-moving stream 
and does no harm. The amount of slope 
the topof the ridge should have depends 
on its length. In no case should it be 
more than six inches to the hundred 
feet; if it is more the water will cut: 
the soil. A very long ridge slopes very 


Deep gullies caused by pasturing too closely 


pasture-land that is grazéd too 
closely. One farmer in the sec- 
tion where this farm is located 
planted young locust trees in the bottom 
of ditches like these and then sowed sweet 
clover merely by scattering the seed. 
This completely stopped the washing. 


Good Soil Withstands Washing 


One of the most remarkable instances 
I have seen of preventing erosion, was 
on Mr. Williamson’s farm in Northern 
Georgia. Mr. Williamson formerly was 
a cotton grower, and had terraces all 
over his farm. In spite of the terraces, 
several big ditches formed in his fields. 
He showed me where at one time there 
had been a ditch in which a wagon and 
team could be hidden, but which at the 
time of my visit was good tillable land. 
There was only a slight depression where 
the ditch had been. 

This remarkable transformation had 
been brought about by means that some 
southern farmers can nct employ. Mr. 
Williamson had gone into the dairy busi- 
ness, and had-all the cows his farm would 
support. Much of his land was in Ber- 
muda pasture, which did not wash. 

The rest of the land received a great 
abundance of manure from his dairy 
herd. After several years of such treat- 
ment the land had become so stocked 
with decaying vegetable matter that 
rain soaked into it as fast as it fell. 

















Fig. 3. Cultivating over a terrace 
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—for perfect 
planting - spraying - 
cultivating - digging 


INCE 1836 —/four score years 
ago and more—the Iron Age 
Line of farm, garden and orchard 
tools has been winning its way 
into the minds and hearts of Amer- 
ican farmers. Today, throughout 
America the name Iron Age 


stands for strength and’ depend- 


ability. 


Among potato growers especially, 
Iron Age Tools are believed in 
and depended upon. For planting, 
spraying, cultivating, digging, 
there’s an Iron Age machine that 
does a perfect job. 


Tron Age Potato Planters are 
generally known as the 100% 
planters, because they drop one 
seed piece and only one in every 
hill— never a miss and never a 
double, The saving in seed alone runs 
as high as $20 a day; and in addition, with 
an fron Age there are no unplanted spaces 
— plowed, harrowed, fertilized, planted, 
sprayed, cultivated and dug— from which 
no potatoes are produced, 


Iron Age Potato Sprayers in- 
sure your crop—protect your in- 
vestment in land, seed, fertilizer 
and labor. They throw a heavy pressure 


spray fog that envelopes every part of the 
plant and penetrates every foid and crev- 
ice. The Engine Sprayer covers 10 rows 
at a time. The engine runs the pump, 
leaving the team to merely pull the ma- 
chine. Then when the spraying season is 
over, the engine is transferred to the Iron 
Age Potato Digger. ’ 


tron Age Riding Cultivators 
won their honors in the potato 
fields, where good work pays the 
greatest profit and bad work costs 
the greatest loss. The pivot 
wheels make close cultivation easy even 
in crooked rowsandon hillsides. The pivot 
gangs are always parallel to each other 
and hold the shovels at the correct angle 
to the row irrespective of how the gangs 
ate shifted. In the corn fields the Iron Age 
Cultivators are equally satisfactory. 


Iron Age Potato Diggers roll 
the potatoes out in narrow rows, 
with vines and weeds thrownclear 
aside. The engine, transferred 
from the Iron Age Sprayer, runs 
the elevator. Two horses pull the digger. 
The automatic throw-out releases the 
clutch and prevents breakage should a 
stone clog the elevator 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Iron Age Tools you need. If he 
doesn’t carry the Iron Age Line, 
we will give you the name of the dealer 
who does, or answer your wants direct. 
Write for a catalog today. 


Bateman M’f’g Company 


In business 83 years 


123 Main Street 
Canadian Factory: 


Grenloch, N. J. 


The Bateman-Wilkinson Co., Ltd,,12 Symington Ave., Toronto, Can. 
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If You Were Paid for the 
Meat and Hides Only 


you may recently have sold to Armour and 

Company for $160, the fresh meat, at wholesale, 
brought but $141.25. The hide sold for $13.75. On the 
old meat-and-hide basis, which prevailed before meat 
packing became a science, this would have left a loss of 
$5.00. The cost of slaughtering, dressing and distributing 
amounts to $5.79 more, or a total deficit of $10.79. 


Sani a 1000-pound steer which 


But because Armour and 
Company are able to turn 
into by-products the parts 
that were once waste, they 
are able to pay you about 15 
per cent more than the whole- 
sale value of the dressed beef. 
The by-product material from 
the steer represents $11.77, 
covering the deficit of $10.79, 
and leaving to Armour a net 
profit on the steer of 98 cents. 


Armour’s Bigness 
Your Advantage 


Only through volume opera- 
tion—huge plants, costly ma- 
chinery and well-equipped 
laboratories—can animals 
handled to Pay you the above 
difference. Otherwise you 
would have to take less for 
your steers, or the customer 
pay more for meat, thereby 
restricting meat-eating, 


In making these by-products, 
every part of the animal is 
put to use. Hundreds of 
different articles are manufac- 
tured; from sandpaper to soap, 


from glue to auto cushions. 
Even the fine hair in the cows’ 
ears are made into artists’ 
brushes. 


For the Nation’s 
Health 


But aside from these purely 
commercial articles, wonderful 


_medical preparations are 


made. From the pineal gland 
of the steer (so small that 
15,000 are required to make 
one pound of the drug) pin- 
eal substance is produced. 
Pancreatin is from the hog; 
thyroids and suprarenal from 
sheep—all to alleviate and 
cure maladies that hitherto 
often terminated fatally. 


It is through the complete 
utilization of every portion of 
the steer that Armour is 
enabled to pay you for the 
live animal more than the 
total receipts from the sale of 
the dressed beef and the hide, 
and thus you become a silent 
“sajtene? or beneficiary of the 


y-products business. 


ARMOUR ~ COMPANY 





Free Booklet—‘‘The 
Livestock Producer 
and Armour.’’ For 
your copy address 
Armour’s Farm 
Bureau, U. S. Yards, 
Chicago. 
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A System of Sheep Raising That Pays 


By FRANK M. CHASE 


























Not every farm will keep sheep on so large a scale, but nearly every farm will keep 
a small flock on feed that ordinarily goes to waste 


have more prominence in farming, 

their introduction on any farm 
should be made with regard to their fit- 
ting in with other farm work. Sheep fit 
in profitably with nearly every kind of 
farming, but best of all with general 
farming. 

On Thomas McRae’s farm, Kansas, 
sheep raising has been combined with 
other farm operations very successfully 
for the last sixteen years. A few side- 
lights on McRae’s farming operations 
show why. 

The owner has never speculated in 
sheep. Instead, the sheep have been 
made-to contribute to the general suc- 
cess of his farm. Speculation in sheep 
often results in the farm being operated 
almost wholly to support a large flock, 
which may prove to be unprofitable, as 
many farmers know from experience. 
The wisdom of McRae’s method is ap- 
parent from his statement, that in no 
year of his experience with sheep have 
they caused him to lose money. 

Economy in keeping his flock doubt- 
less has been the main reason for Mc- 
Rae’s consistent success with sheep. 
They get the ‘most of their feed about 
the farm, consuming feeds which other- 
wise would be wasted almost entirely. 
Rye pasture provides much of their feed 
in the early spring and late fall ; this of 
course, is really a by-product of the rye 
crop, as it is allowed to mature and is 
harvested for the grain. 

The volunteer wheat and cut-over hay- 
fields supply additional forage in their 
season. -A pasture of prairie grass is 
allowed the sheep. . They also run in the 
cornfields for a few weeks before and 
after the harvest. Considerable alfalfa 
pasture is given the sheep, though they 
should not be allowed upon a rank growth 
of this legume for fear of bloat. In the 
spring, or after cutting a crop, McRae 
says sheep may safely graze alfalfa. 

The crops mentioned provide a nearly 
continuous succession of forage for the 
sheep, yet practically none is grown 
primarily for these animals. About the 
only direct outlay of feed for the the 
sheep is when McRae fattens the lambs 
after the forage season is over in the 
fall. Ground corn and oats mixed—a 
little more corn than oats—is the grain 
ration he yses for fattening. Prairie 
hay is fed also. To lessen the cost of 
marketing, he aims to have about an 
even carload to sell every fall. He likes 
to have these lambs weigh from 125 to 


\ rave mon sheep might and should 


150 pounds apiece at the time they are 
marketed. 

Under this general farming system 
McRae says it is possible to keep a flock 
of twenty-five or thirty ewes on 160 
acres without decreasing the capacity of 
the farm for keeping other stock. The 
careful manner in which he has related 
his sheep-raising to the other lines of 
work have helped to make the whole 
farm efficient. Efficient farms pay. 





No Glut in Draft Horses 


IM says: The English people are be- 

ginning to fear a glut in the horse 
market because of many animals being 
released from the army. The number 
of horses to be sold by the military 
authorities in England is nearly 750,000. 

Many horses are being sold by the 
military authorities in the United States. 
There have been sales at the different 
camps throughout the country. This 
would indicate a temporary glut in the 
market. 

What class of horses will suffer most 
by this unexpected supply for farm 
work? Not the heavy draft horses, but 
the lighter horses fitted for cavalry work 
and for drawing guns. Many of the 
horses released from the army will be 
pretty well used up. It must also be re- 
membered that more horses were killed 
in the war than there will be released. 

These indications of a glut should not 
alarm breeders of ‘heavy draft horses. 
They do emphasize, however, the im- 
portance of ro me: mares to strong, 
vigorous,’ pure-bred stallions of the 
draft types. The market for that class 
of animals looks bright. 





The Flock at Lambing Time 


pes farm work so the shepherd can 
keep a close watch over the flock day 
and night. Keep ewes about to lamb 
away from other stock, and in separate 
pens, Portable lambing pens 4 x 4 or 4 
x 6 feet are good for the ewe until the 
lambs are three or four days old. Close 
openings through which lambs might 
creep and wander away. 
After the lamb is born note whether 
the ewe casts the afterbirth. If she 
does not she should be washed out daily 
with liquid stock dip diluted one part to 
100 parts of water. Milk the ewe if the 
lamb does not take all the milk. Give 
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her all the water she wants, but not in 
too large quantities, and not ice cold 
water. Give grain sparingly for a few 
days after lambing. Let the ewe have 
clover or alfalfa hay and a little oats. 
When the lamb is a week old the ewe 
must have more feed, and must have 
plenty from that time until there is an 
abundance of grass. 

When the ewe’s udder swells, keep it 
milked out and paint it twice a day with 
tincture of iodine until the swelling be- 
gins to go down. Thereafter, paint it 
once a day. Lambs should not be al- 
lowed to have milk from a swollen udder, 
since the milk is poisonous. Use milk 
from another ewe or from a cow, 

Sore teats should be washed with a 
solution of sheep dip, one part to twenty- 
five parts of water. 

A lamb too weak to stand should get a 
fill of its mother’s milk as soon as possi- 
ble. If it refuses to nurse feed it from 
a bottle. 

One of the best ways to warm a chilled 
lamb is to put all but its head in as warm 
water as the elbow can bear. When the 
lamb becomes lively, rub it briskly with 
a coarse cloth until dry. Then feed it, 
wrap all but its nose in a thick cloth or 
blanket and put it away in a warm place 
to sleep. Keep it away from its mother 
no longer than absolutely necessary. 

When a ewe will not claim her lamb 
rub on her nose and on the rump of the 
disowned lamb some of the ewe’s milk, 

To avoid navel ill in lambs dip the 
navel cord in a cup of tincture of iodine 
as soon as the lamb is born. 

For sore eyes put a drop of a sixteen 
per cent solution of argyrol in the eyes 
once a day. Do this with a medicine 
dropper. 

Frothing at the mouth is a sign of 
acute indigestion in lambs. A table- 
spoonful of castor-oil is a good remedy. 

White scours in lambs is caused by 
digestive disorders. Lambs with this 
trouble should be taken away from their 
mothers and allowed only a little milk. 
A tablespoonful of milk of magnesia 
will help cure the trouble. Milk the 
udder out before letting a lamb nurse. 

Orphan lambs can be raised on cow’s 
milk. Until they are three weeks old 
give each lamb one-half pint at a feed, 
and feed four times a day. The iflus- 
tration shows a way to feed orphan 
lambs. Set the pans in the holes and 
fill them with milk. The stanchions keep 
the lambs from getting their feet in the 
pans. From the time they are three 


weeks old until two months old, give one 
pint at each feed and feed three times a 
day. At six weeks old the lambs will 
begin to eat grain. 
months old feed a quart of milk night 
and morning and about a half pound of 
grain for each lamb at noon. , 


After they are two 















piston rings. 


Send 
Free Booklet tion of 


It has lots of motion, but mighty little power. So has 
an automobile motor with imperfect or worn-out 
Too much = leaks past the rings. Better piston 
rings mean greater power. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


\uax-lRoor 
PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power—Save Gas—Decrease Carbon 


For eight years these rings have been taking the “slant out of hills.” 
Power producers because they create uniform pressure all around the 
cylinder wall, leaving no place for the power to slip past. 
Wherever you are you can get McQuay-Norris \fax{Roor Piston 
Rings to fit any car, truck, tractor or other engine. 
300 distributing points carry complete stocks of sizes and oversizes. 
Many thousands of dealers can extend to you our service, which 
enables them to specify your size requirements for practically every 
make or model of — without delay. 
for *To Have and te Hold Power’’=a simple, clear explana- 
piston rings, their 


: Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 2822 pan St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


To control excess oil—In motors where flow 
of oil is excessive, the use of one McQuay- 
Norris Superoyl Ring in top groove of each 
Piston will correct. this condition. Inlower 
grooves, McQuay - Norris \caxfRoor Piston 
Rings should always be used. 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest 


shosgeet ase 
stamped on tags. 



























Are stamped with any name 


or address 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a detinet = 


reliable mark. Samples es free. Agents wanted. 
C. H. DANA, 60 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


Shearing Machines 


For flocks up to 300 use Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Machine, hand operated, $14.00.. For flocks up to 
8000 use Stewart Little Wonder, two horse power 
engine, high tension magneto, two power shearing 
machines and power sharpener—$150. For larger 
flocks there are as many power shearing units to 
operate on line shaft as needed. $50 per machine 
<r. Send for catalog. 
CAGO FLEXIBLE wee nae fh meta oe 

Dept. 140, Lath St. and Centred A os Chicago, It. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
Sta 















Dept. N. 2541 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Ps. 





0 I Cc and Chester White Bears. Bred gilts. Young 
° ° stock a speeialty. No kim. . Prolific lerge kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Reehush, Selets, Mlinols. 
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Individual Drinking Cups 
for Dairy Cows 
By W. E. JONES 














How’s this? A bucket for each cow 


Sage it pays to have drinking cups 
in the stanchions for dairy cows is no 
longer a question for argument, It has 
been proved beyond a doubt. 

How do they pay? In three ways: 
1. They | save time and labor in watering 
cows. 2. They save fuel, because they 
do away with the necessity of a tank 
heater. 3. They increase the yield of 
milk from the cows using them. 

So much for the reasons for using 
them. Here are some instances which 
prove the worth of drinking cups in up- 
to-date dairy barns: 

A Chemung county, N. Y., dairyman 
reports an increase of fifty. ounds of 
milk a day as a result of providing water 
for his dairy by the water-bucket 
method. 

A dairyman in Indiana says his milk 
yield increased ten per cent after put- 
ting in drinking cups. Another in Wis- 
consin says his milk checks showed from 
$5 to $10 more from each cow a winter 
due to the use of drinking cups, besides 
a saving of a ‘‘ half hour a day and three 
cords of wood for the winter.’’ Another 
Wisconsin dairyman says his cows gave 
ten per cent more milk, and that he 
saved one hour a day and one and one- 
half tons of coal by using drinking cups. 
A Minnesota dairyman says, “An in- 
creased milk yield of from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, a saving of an hour and 
a half a day and from $15 to ‘$20: worth 
of fuel per winter with a herd of twenty- 
eight cows.’’ Another in Minnesota 
says, ‘‘Increased the milk: yield two 
pounds a cow a day. Drinking cups are 
a great comfort to cow and man. Where 
most of the cows are milked over win- 
ter I think the drinking cups can be 
easily paid for in one season from the 
extra milk yield.’’ 

A very careful estimate states that 
drinking cups will save, on the average, 
three minutes a cow a day i in caring for 
cows. This means ten hours of labor a 
cow during a 200-day milking season. 
This amounts to about $2.50. 

The average amount of fuel saved 
through not having to use a tank heater 
has been estimated at ficty cents a cow 
a winter. 

The average inerease in -milk yield is 
estimated at two pounds a cow a day, or 
400 pounds for a 200-day milking period. 
At $3 a hundred, this means $12. 

Thus, the saving in labor and fuel and 
the increase in milk yield amounts to $15 
a cow a winter. Drinking au cost less 
than $5 a cow. 





How a Breed Began 


I saw in the December issue of your 
wee this question asked: ‘* What are 

uroc-Jerseys and where does the name 
come from?’’ The breed was a cross 
of the Red Berkshire from Portugal and 
the South Jersey Reds, and was bred 
and named by 8. J. Du Bois, Salem 
county, N. J. They were first adver- 
— m hae inte paper about 1880. 

ersey. S.J. D. B. 
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Hoof, Horn and Fleece 


Dickery, dickery, dock! 

Stray dogs killed my neighbor's flock. 

My neighbor is angry; he has just cause. 
Until-our state passes good dog laws 

He says he will never restock. 


COW with a human disease, owned by 

a Minnesota dairyman, had to be killed 
recently. Shedeveloped a “ pancreatic stone.” 
Next thing we know cows will be getting ap- 
pendicitis and gout. 


Save, not scrimp, is the dairyman’s watch- 


word these days. o 
— 
A rusty can eats a big hole right through 
the dairyman’s pocketbook. 


Stray dogs make sheep raising a losing 
game. Let’s make good dog laws. 


Calves are the mainstay of the dairy busi- 
ness, and good care and treatment are the 
mainstay of the calves. F. V. 


Mud left to dry on the horse’s feet may 
lead to cracks in the flesh. Rub the mud off 
each day after work is done. 


The calf of today is the cow of tomorrow, 
but it can’t live on tomorrow’s ration. Feed 
it good today, and every day. 


Sixty men met at Milan, Mo., and pre- 
pared a directory of the breeds of pure- bred 
live stock in that county and will send this . 
other counties in this state, as well as to ad- 
joining states. Good! 


Who built the first silo? One of Our Folks 
says it was Dr. M. Miles, forty-two years ago. 
Another of Our Folks says a Maryland farm- 
er built the first one forty-one years ago. 
What do you say? Which is right? 


Live stock auction sales were worth $130,- 
000 to Kern county, Cal., stock raisers last 
year. They brought their stock on certain 
days to central places where it was made into 
carload lots of like quality and sold at auction. 


A gain of 2.43 pounds a head a day is 
what J. W. Raub, of Monroe county, Ind., put 
on his steers this winter. He fed corn silage, 
clover hay, oats straw and cottonseed-meal. 
Who can beat that gain with a corniess ration ? 


Velvet-bean meal proved to be more eco- 
nomical than cocoanut-meal, wheat bran or 
molasses feed for using with cottonseed-meal 
for dairy cows in a recent test. Southern 
dairymen, this is for you. Planting time is 
near, 


Are you satished with your dairy cows? 
If not ask us for the address of the association 
which boosts the breed of dairy cattle you are 
interested in. We'll tell you gladly. In that 
way you can get started in purebreds. Be 
sure to tell which breed. 


Seven hogs on a half acre is the record 
of Archie Bussong, Harrisonville, Mo. Three 
brood sows and four shotes were kept on a 
half acre of rape from May to October. They 
had no other feed during that time. Hog 
raisers, take notice. Sow rape this spring. 


It costs 4.2 cents a quart to distribute 
milk in Philadelphia and 7.2 cents in New 
York city. New York people are asking why 
it costs three cents more there, and whether 
the difference is due to phage oes wa: being the 
city of Brotherly Love, or whether New York 
distributors are hoodwinking the milk buyers 
and dairymen. 


How apy Bagemess of milk does your best 
cow give? © pure-bred Holsteins in Min- 
nesota produced a mile and a half of milk in 
ayear. That is, if the milk they gave were 
placed in quart bottles standing side by side 
the row of bottles would be a mile and a half 
long. How many pounds of milk would that 
be? Can you tell? Ask your teacher. 














Make some blankets for the early 
ambs. Here is how to make them 


MARCH, 1919 

















SAVE 
$100 70-$4+50e- 
$2029 tro $3000 
per cow per year 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Formerly, with butter-fat at 25 to 35 cents a pound, 
a De Laval Cream. Separator saved $10 to $15 per cow per 
year over gravity skimming. 


Now with butter-fat selling at 50 to 65 cents a pound, 
and even higher, the saving with a De Laval is doubled. 


If you have only two cows and are selling cream or making 
butter, a De Laval will soon save enough to pay for itself. 


With butter-fat at present prices you need a De Laval 
more than ever before, and if you already have an inferior or 
half-worn-out separator, your cream loss with such a machine 
is too big to be neglected. 


The best cream separator you can get is the only machine 
you can afford to use these days, and creamerymen, dairy 
authorities and the 2,325,000 De Laval users all agree that 


with a 





the De Laval is the world’s greatest 
cream saver, “They know from experi- 
ence that the De Laval skims the 
closest, lasts the longest and gives the 
best service. 


Order your De Laval now and let it becin sav- 
ing cream for you right away. See the local 
De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know him, 
write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 


OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE 
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THE A. L ROOT CO. 
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Raise Hares for Us 


Spokes See 
months old. Contracts, booklet Sool 


Co., Dept. } ae Colorado 









30 days’ free trial—then, if 
satietied, only $7.60 and a few 
easy payments — AND — the 
} wonderful Belgian Melotte 
Separator is yours. 


No Money Down! 


Catalog tells all—write. 
‘ant U.S. Bul- 
Caution! ¥.5- 5: 
shows that vibration of 
the bow] causes cream waste? 
The Melotte bowl is eself- 
balancing. It cannot vibrate. 
Can't cause currents in 
cream. Can’t remix cream 
i with milk. The Melotte has 
i won 264 International Prizes! 


; Books FREE! 


4 “Profitable Dairying,” a 
racti 


H ical, commonsense xt 
t that every dairyman 

hie library, by G. BH. 
? en ond K. L. Hatch of Wis- 
: Tells how 


gone. to feed and care 
or dairy cattle—how to make more 
money. FRE! ether with latest 
Melotte catalog and detsils of our 
i guarantees which is 100 per 
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: The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
; Dept.3513, 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, tl. 




















iBIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


MY free book will amaze you. See the bi 

money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ageable horses can be picked up for asong. 
By my methods you can quickly transform them into 
tle, willing workers and re-sell them at a big profit, 
ou can also earn fat fees breaking colts and training 

horses for others, 


Write My book is free, postage prepaid. No oblife 
*- gation. A postcard brings it. Write today. 


Sewn fieeiber 
Jloney Masthy Churna [ 























Clip Work Horses 


All horses need spring clipping, but work horses 
need it most. You remove your coat for 
work, 60 why shouldn’t your horse work better 
with coat removed? pn the termes ee So 

it pays. Nag Adc 
ne. Costs .75—s00n 
on ar- 
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Two Dairymen Who Really Dared 


By LEW REED 

























The dairyman who sells cream or makes butter should separate the milk as soon as 
drawn and cool to below 60° as soon as separated. To cool, place cans in a tank 
of water as shown at the left 


with some disagreeable things 

during the past few years, and 
especially during last year. Some of 
those who kept in the beaten tracks 
they had been following were forced 
out of business because of high prices 
for feed, low prices for milk, and low- 
producing cows. Here is the story of 
two men who dared to leave the beaten 
track. Asa result they stayed in busi- 
ness at a profit during the lean years : 

One was H. C. Reinhart who four 
years ago was milking fifteen cows in 
the richest agricultural county in the 
United States. Henry doesn’t want 
even the name of the state given be- 
cause he is ashamed of the kind of cows 
he used to keep, and afraid somebody 
will find out where he lives. But for 
your information, he lives in Lancaster 
county, Pa. 

The people in Henry’s community 
were dairying just because they needed 
manure to raise crops. Dairying did not 
pay very well. It was not the fault of 
the dairying but of the dairymen, for 
they all kept low-producing cows. 

When feed bills began to go up and 
milk receipts stood still, Henry began to 
study. He asked himself why the people 
in his community could not make a profit 
in dairying and still get manure. The 
answer he figured out was that most of 
the cows were scrubs ; some were better 
fitted for beef than milk. Futhermore, 
to feed these cows they had to raise suf- 


De have had to put up 


ficient grain and forage, or buy it. Thus 


they were raising feed to keep cattle, 
and they were keeping cattle in order to 
manure their land so they could produce 
a crop to sell. In other words they were 
doing three things to make one pay. 


Henry Bought Pure-Bred Cows 


Henry decided that pure-bred cows were 
the cure for his dairy troubles. He began 
reading about pure-bred cows. He an- 
swe advertisements in farm papers 
and inquired what a small herd would 
cost. e found that pure-bred calves 
were selling for about $100 a head, 
while common calves were selling at $10 
a head. 

Like many beginners Henry at first 
thought the prices of pure-bred stock 
were too high, but after more careful 
study he found that the successful men 
were the ones who paid a good price for 
good stock. Ata meeting of men 

asked a few experienced men how he 
could best nd $1,000 to get started. 
They advised him to pay for a bull 


and $500 for two heifers, all purebred. 

Very few beginners would follow such 
advice. Henry followed it and his later 
experience proved these men were right. 
Today he has a large herd of purebreds, 
and he is making money. Many of his 
cows prawpee as much as forty-five pounds 
of milk a day, where anaverageof twenty 
pounds used to be the record. Whena 
cow produces like that her calves are 
valuable and wanted by all. 

‘*But if everybody raised pure-bred 
cattle, would not the price go down ?”’ 
Henry was asked. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, ‘‘because the 
standard of excellence would be con- 
stantly rising. Instead of dairies hav- 
ing twenty cows, each producing twenty 
pounds of milk a day, they would have 
ten cows, each producing forty pounds or 
more. Only two per cent of the cattle 
in the United States are purebreds.’’ 


Sold Butter Instead of Milk 


The other dairyman who dared to break 
away from the beaten path was J. H. 
Cubberly, of Jones county, Ia. John 
had good cows and until the feed_ prices 
began climbing two years ago he and 
his neighbors made money selling milk. 
But, when they were unable to get sat- 
isfactory prices for milk, it became 
necessary for them to change their 
methods or go out of business. 

John had high-producing cows—much 
better cows than his neighbors had—so 
he decided to sell butter instead of whole 


milk, and feed the skim-milk and butter- ' 


His neighbors pre- 
there was no market 
for country butter in that vicinity. 
However, John bought a separator and 
churn, hitched them up to his gasoline 
engine and began to make butter. His 
market came slowly, and at first he 
churned only a part of the cream, ship- 
ping part to city creameries. 

It was only a short time until all of 
the cream was needed to supply the 
demand for butter. The butter was 
sold in pound and half-pound bricks, 
each brick wrapped in parchment paper 
bearing the name of the farm. e 
butter sold right along with the best 
creamery butter, and at the saint eee. 

Trial customers were satisfied cus- 
tomers, and John soon had his butter 
sold before it was made. The profit on 
pe ig 27 a n th ; 
ma is dairy herd a ing inv 
ment... Other dai gts stuck te 
the whole milk market maintained their 
herds, but most of them at a loss. 
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Signs of Live-Stock Progress 


The little Babcock tester, while it 


seems a simple toy, 
Is the signboard to eream. profits— 
and with profits there comes joy. 


A= world’s record for milk produe- 
tion—33,424.8 pounds in a single 
year—was recently made by Tilly Al- 
cartra, a California Holstein cow with 
a good old-fashioned name. That is 
123.5 barrels of milk! Tilly is ten 
years old. 


Getting together saved $10,000 for live- 
stock breeders in Garfield county, Col., 
last year. They bought 103 registered 
Shorthorn and Hereford bulls from out- 
side their county, discarding their scrub 
bulls, Nine men bought the bulls for all. 


Cow testing paid $27.04 for every dol- 
lar that was invested in Hamilton coun- 
ty, O., last year. There were 304 cows 
on test from twenty-four herds. In 
two years the milk production has in- 
creased 1,981 nds a cow. Who said 
testing is foolishness ? 


Ten Brown Swiss cows belonging to 
Mrs. Ora Fuelling, of Jefferson county, 
Ind., produced 69,380 pounds of milk 
testing 4.4 percent. After figuring all 
expenses, including care, feed, interest, 
etc., the net profit on the ten cows last 
year was $1,200. Isn’t that fine? 


A profit of $19.96 a head on hogs is 
pretty good. This profit was secured 
by the use of self-feeders on a farm in 
Jefferson county, Ind. There were ten 
pigs in the bunch. They sold for $18.50 
a hundred. They had skimmed milk, 
and ate bran, shipetuff and hominy-meal 
from the self-feeder. 


Eighty-pound pigs fed on corn alone 
in adry lot in Ohio, returned a little more 
than nine pounds of pork for each bushel 
of corn fed; a similar lot of pigs when 
given tankage with corn returned thir- 
teen pounds of pork for each bushel of 
corn, The pigs fed on corn alone gained 
a little more than one-half pound a day, 
while the tankage-fed swine gained more 
than one pound a day. 


A movable shearing station for sheep 
was used last year by the farmers in 
Manitoba. The shearing-machine and 
dipping outfit were carried on a motor 
truck to the different farms. Two ex- 
perienced men did the work. The charge 
was twenty-five cents ahead. Two hun- 
dred sheep were handled some days— 
and the farmers didn’t have to leave 
their work to do it. Why wouldn’t this 
plan work in the United States? Shear- 
ing time is only two months away. 


“How. were the “y fed?” That is the 
question many of Our Folks will ask 
when they learn that the three Poland 
China barrows shown below were the 


and champion pen of barrows at the 
nternational Live-stock Show in 
Chicago. Here is the answer by the 


man whofed them: ‘‘During the early 
part of the feeding period they were fed 
a ration of ground corn, eight parts; 
shorts, four parts; bran, one part ; 
tankage, one part. As f 
progressed the amount of corn was in- 
creased; during the last month they 
were fed @ ration of corn, ten parts ; 
shorts, two parts ; tankage, one part.’’ 







































Cows in Te At “the Gutter 
u'll Keep Your Cows Clean 


ine 


HE cow in a STAR Stall can be always 
kept in line at the gutter, 


This means a 
clean cow-bed and a clean cow; it saves you 
much of the work in cleaning out the barn day 
after day. The litter falis in the gutter, where 
it’s easily taken careof. The STAR Alignment 
Device es for this, It lengthens or short- 
ens the cow bed instantly. As easily operated 
as locking the Stanchion, 
This is one of the many big work-saving 
features ie STAR Equipment, 


Send for the STAR Catalog 
Ask for Free STAR Barn Plans 


and learn how easily and economically you can put STAR 
Equipment in any style barn. If you are thinking of build- 
ing or remodeling, let the STAR Master Barn signers 
send you free barn plans, 


Write for the STAR Catalog No. 241 


HUNT, FERRIS & CO. 
HARVARD, ILL, - CompleteBorn Ousfitiers ALBANY, W.Y, 


9S Sent on Trial @® 
ra Americam Cream WF 
SEPARATOR 2 ra 
Thousands in U a __ faction jae well = \ 
Pose Ee 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 


I and bodi: It latest 
Improvements. Our Absolute Bowli wt ie 6 sonlesy Starvol = and em we i= oe 


P el coinass tdilomiseen ate tadeiee ours 


Easy Monthl y Payment Plan 
eg ie A Cp 3 | 


American Separator Co., Box 1065. Bainbridge, N. Y. 


DON’T FEED MONEY IN THE FORM OF MILK TO CALVES. USE 


Kees, eam, CG Meck 


COSTS % THE VALUE OF MILK. EQUAL RESULTS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “MILKLESS CALVES.” 
SOLD BY LIVE DEALERS EVERYWHERE oR RYDE & CO., MFGRS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This shows the Align- 
ment Device with ‘Statehion 
in center position 





| The STAR 
Line 
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Excels for Walls, Ceilings and Partitions 
Repairs, Alterations or New Work 


Quickly and easily put up, there are a thousand and 
one emergency uses for Cornell-Wood-Board. 


Will not crack, chip, warp or buckle, and comes in 
standard sizes. Nails right over the old walls or direct 
to the frame work. 


For Your House, Barn, Garage, Poultry and Milk 
House, Summer Kitchen and other buildings, Cornell- 
Wood-Board is unequalled for repairs, alterations or new 
work. 

Ask your lumber dealer for sample and price or 
write us for samples and booklet, “Building Better.” 


F Detail Plans and Specifications to fit your particu- 
ree tar needs, sent on receipt of room measurements. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Cc. O. FRISBIE, President 
Dept. 33, 173-175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Mills at Cornell, Wis. Operated by 20,000 H. P, Water Power 
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“Keep a Bundle on Hand 




















Put Up Bird-Houses NOW! 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses 


are made for those who have no time or 
material to build houses and for others 
to use as models. 


These bird-houses are constructed of Jersey 
cedar, are very attractive and made by a 
well-known bird lover who understands the 
requirements of birds. Every house has been 
tested and proved right. 















Bloebird No. 62 Wren No. 61 - Robin No. 60 Bird-houses can be put up any time in the 
year, but the best time ie before the spring 
$1.25 each; 3 for $3.50 migration in March, April and May and in 





September, October and November. 
Sent by Parcels Post, but asking you to remit 
Postage you find on package. Send for free catalog. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club =: s  Piiabtpiia PA 




















Oh, Where Is Your Dog? 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 














“What a nice juicy bone!” said the 
stray dog, and he proceeded to carry 
hog cholera to his owner’s farm 


H, where is your wandering dog 

tonight, while you sweetly slumber 
and sleep? Is he safe at home under 
lock and key, or out killing a neighbor’s 
sheep? Does he work each day for his 
bed and board, and never do mischief or 
harm, while faithfully watehing the 
house and home, and all of the stock on 
the farm? If he’s not worth while in 
some useful way and doesn’t pay for his 
keep, consign the cur to the buried bow- 
wows and end his raids on the sheep! If 
you don’t attend to this job at once, you 
may have a bill to pay; for your dog 
may join in a killing bee, when you are 
from home some day. Food is too 
precious to throw away on a vicious, 
worrying hound, while wool and mutton 
are needed by all} here at home and the 
world around. 


Flavor of Goats’ Milk 


If goats and cows are fed on the same 
kind of feed, the flavor of the milk is 
80 similar that many people can not tell 
one from the other, Goats’ milk is a 
trifle sweeter and so delicate in flavor, 
when properly cared for, as to make 
cows’ milk seem strong in comparison. 
Those who have tasted goats’ milk in 
foreign countries have found it very ob- 
jectionable, for which there are two 
reasons : First, the goats abroad browse 
on shrubs and such growth as they find 
on the hillsides. eeond, the lack of 





care of milk vessels and strainers often. 


makes the milk objectionable. JL, S. 





Here Are the Answers 


Answers to last month’s questions are: 
1. Devon cattle are red. 2. Ke cattle 
are black. 3. St. Louis is the largest 
mule market in-America.. 4. Blackface 


is a term applied to Hampshire, Shrop- 


shire or Oxford sheep, or to lambs sired 
by rams of either of thesé breeds. 5. 
Thomas Bates and Amos Cruickshank 
were great Shorthorn breeders in the 
British Isles. 6. Clydesdale horses 
originated in Scotland. 7. Wisconsin 
has the most dairy cows. 8. Iowa has 
the most swine. 9. Wyoming has the 
most sheep—4, 100,000 a year ago. 
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Sows Need Close Attention 


at Farrowing Time 














This Berkshire sow, belonging to Wm. 

Gurch, farrowed fourteen pigs and 

raised. eleven. With good care she 
might have raised all of them 


NARROWING time is the most critical 
season for swine. A week or so be- 
fore a sow'is due to farrow, she should 
be removed from the other sows to the 
quarters where she is to farrow. The 
feed just before farrowing should be the 
same kind that will be fed while the sow 
is suckling her pigs. This feed should 
be laxati A ration of fifty per cent 
corn, twenty-five per cent shorts, fifteen 
per cent bran and ten per cent linseed- 
oil meal. should give good results. A few 
days before the sow farrows the amount 
of feed should be reduced somewhat. 


The quarters should be warm enough 


so that extessive bedding will not be re- 
quired. “Tf too much bedding is pro- 
vided the pigs may become hidden in it 
and smothered or crushed. If the sow 
is gentle, place each pig, as soon as it is 
farrowed, in a barrel or box containin 

some wate bricks covered with o 

sacks. The pigs may be left here until 
they are dry and lively enough to be re- 


turned to the sow. 


The sow;should not be fed much for | 


twenty-four hours after farrowing. The 
pigs are;mot able to take much milk, 
and the milk: flow should not be stimu- 
lated for the first few days. The sow 
will be triere or less feverish and should 
have all she water she will drink but 
will not need feed for aday or so: The 


first feed: should be the same kind that | 





she received before she farrowed. About | 


two weeks:should be taken to get her on 
full feed, », : L. A. W. 





Fitting Horses for Spring Work | 
The fittiiig’ of all horses for spring work | 


should begin at once. 
stillen rough feeds should new receive 
a medium-sized feed of grain and a 
better quality of hay than they have 
had through the winter. By the middie 


Horses which are | 


of March each horse should. be on | 


regular. }ij 
exercise, and should have from ten to 


t work, or at least regular | 


twelve. pounds of gan daily, divided | 


into three, feeds. 
work begins: he should receive from one 
to one and a quarter pounds of grain for 
each 100 nds of his weight. 

salt should be kept in the manger. 

When a horse is idle for only a day or 
so, reduce the grain one-half, Rest and 
fat are the greatest enemies of the 
horse. Feeding to fit him for heavy 
summer work after an idle winter re- 
uires care and skill. A horse fattened 
uring the winter is in poorer condition 
for hard’summer work than one fed only 
enough to keep him in good condition. 
A soft horse withstands heavy labor 
and summer heat very ly. 

Many horses, chal aA horses, 
are with sore shoulders in 
spring. ‘The fitting of harness and 
proper care of shoulders will prevent 
this trouble. ‘Clean the harness, fit the 
collar properly and be sure te clean col- 
ar s and pound them smooth. A 
¢ daily washing of shoulders and 


' withers in cold salt water will cleanse ~ 


and toughen the skin so it will stand the 
severe werk of warm ¥ = 


a 


hen heavy spring | 
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The Saw 


Most Carpenters Use 


TS Disston Hand Saw undoubtedly 
does enjoy a wider demand—a faster- 
growing demand than any other saw 
















in the world. 
And not without 


reason—for the 


Disston 


has all the factors that make a saw right— 






finest 


Disston crucible steel, 


rightly set 


teeth, balance, a handle that fits the hand. 


When you need a hand saw, you want a good 
one—one that will saw even and true. 









Get a 


Disston—you'll 


agree with millions 


that there is no saw like the Disston—ex- 








cept -another Disston. 
a saw you need Disston makes it, 


makes it right. 


kind of 
and 


Whatever 


All good dealers have Diss- 
ton Saws—complete stock 
veady for your selection. 


Henry Disston & Sons 
Incorporated 


‘America’s Longest Eetabliahed 

Makers of Hand Saws, Cross Cut 

Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws 
and Tools.”’ 
















Philadelphia, 
Canadian Works: 


U.S. A. 


Toronto, Canada 













hardest 


cCHic 





Full gauge wires—full weight—full length rolls. 
Superior quality galvanizing, proof against 
weather conditions. 


Send for our Special 
Fencing. Deaters Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
AGO NEW 






Book on 
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YORK 
rs — efficient, frost 
-- xa ge 4 -looking. $30 
ntee orecy tadioen. 
or t jobber. 


Candler Radiator Co., 1084 Jefferson East, Detroit, Mich. 
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TIRE CONSERVATION ] 
COURS ao 
LESSON 1 
Series of Six 

j 


lruing \ Wheef, 


Saving 5,000 Miles 


by “Truing Up” Wheels 


LARGE multi-cylinder car recently came 

to a Goodyear Service Station in Chicago 
with the treads on two Goodyear Cord Tires 
showing evidence of recent rapid wear. The tires 
had run 8,500 miles, but in the last few days the 
treads had been wearing down alarmingly. It 
was found that a recent accident had twisted 
the front wheels seriously, so that they were 
out of line. The grinding action due to this 
misalignment was cutting down the treads so 
rapidly that in = few days more the tires would 
have been out cf commission. The wheels were 
re-aligned. The tires ran a total of more than 
13,500 miles. 5,000 miles of tire wear were saved 
in this case by ‘‘truing up’’ the wheels in time. 
Have your Goodyear Service Station Dealer test 
your car today for wheel alignment. 


NE car in three has wheels out of line 
that rob their tires of thousands of miles. 


Not even the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
can long resist the grinding wear that such 
wheels inflict on tires. 


They- grind down a tread precisely as if it 
were held squarely against a revolving grind- 
stone. 


Misalignment is most common on the right 
front wheel, because it is most frequently run 
into ruts and gutters and against curbings. 


On others a rim improperly applied, a bent 
steering knuckle, a worn bearing, or a warped 
axle may cause a like condition. 


A misalignment of only three-quarters of an 
inch is enough to reduce by 5,000 miles or 
more the life of the best tires. 


Only the most careful measurements can 
detect the condition. 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station to inspect 
your car today. 


Ask also for Lesson 1 of the Goodyear Con- 
servation Course, dealing with the detection 
and correction of wheels out of line, so that 
you or your chauffeur can in future make 
inspections when you delay too long your 
calls at your Service Station. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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- How To Raise Turkeys Successfully 


HE young poults must be 
kept growing right from 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


very foolish practise to stuff 
them with all sorts of mashes, 





the shell in order to. keep 
them in good condition. Early 
in life they must be taught to 
come home at night; once the 
habit is fixed with them they 
will return at a regular hour. 
This may -be done by feeding 
regularly in the morning and at 
night. If the young are being 
brooded by a turkey mother it 
may be necessary at first to hunt 
them up and drive them home, 
but they will soon learn to re- 
turn alone. 

After the poults are fully 
feathered and. have passed 
through the ‘‘ sheoting the red’’ 
period, which usually occurs at 
about three months of age, the 
young are hardy and may be 
allowed unlimited. range at all 
times. Aslongas they can secure 
plenty of insects while on range, 
they will thrive on two meals a 
day. 

The young must be sheltered 
during tain-storms, or they are 
likely to contract colds which 








fis 


as overfeeding causes liver trou- 
bles. The best food is chiefly 
grain, given dry. Avoid sloppy 
food. They must have some- 
thing green every day, and also 
some finely cut cooked lean meat 
when they are confined. 

During the first week feed 

with sifted rolled or ground oats, 
cooked and crumbled, and mixed 
{ with a beatenegg. With this 
give milk and curd. Feed five 
or six times a day. 
- During the second week put 
wheat and ground bone in boxes 
where the young can get at it. 
Give them three daily feeds of 
mixed oatmeal, wheat middlings 
and ground oats, all cooked to- 
gether and mixed with chopped 
green food. Thereafter supply 
cooked rice, or turnips, or pota- 
toes. Onion tops and lettuce, if 
chopped fine, are relished by 
the young. 

After they are a month old 
they can be fed cracked corn at 
night. After two months of age, 
two meals a day will be sufficient. 











quickly develop into roup or 
kindred ailments. They must 
not be allowed outdoors in the 


-morning until the dew is off the 


grass, as they suffer from the slightest 
cold or dampness. For the same reason, 
the coop should have a board: floor. 
After the poults are six weeks old, the 
danger of loss is practically over. 
Young turkeys should be taught to 
roost some distance from the ground. 
The danger from foxes and other wild 
animals and rodents is ever present, es- 
pecially in newly settled sections when 
poults are permitted to roost on a rail 
fence or upon the ground. In the course 
of several evenings the young turkeys 
can be induced to walk up a long pole to 
the higher branches of a tree, until they 
will do this regularly of their own ac- 
cord. For half-grown turkeys.a high 
roost in an open shed which faces the 


A tame gobbler will be safe among children. 


allow him to be teased 


south is preferred to the closed house. 

For the first twenty-four hours the 
newly-hatched poults should not. be fed. 
Little and often is the rule for feeding. 
Cooked food is preferred to uncooked. 
Young turkeys sometimes have greedy 
appetites and can not digest all the food 
they eat. In part this may be overcome 
by feeding little and often, and in part 
by allowing them to exercise and thus 
stimulate better digestion. 

Feed on clean surfaces; young stock 
especially can not stand. filth. Some 
poultry raisers mix a little sand in the 
soft food given to the young. This aids 
digestion. Water should be given in 
small shallow dishes. After turkeys are 
old enough to turn out on range it is a 


Don’t 


Boiled eggs, fed exclusively, 
produce constipation. The fol- 
lowing diet is used by some 
turkey raisers: Hard boiled eggs, with 
dandelion, lettuce or onions chopped 
up with a small amount of bread- 
crumbs ; to this add a little rice, boiled 
in sweet milk, a little suet, and in 
wet or cold weather a little cayenne 
pepper. 

The young must not be raised on 
ground that was formerly occupied by 
chickens infested with gape-worms. 

Young turkeys seem to be ready sub- 
jects to vermin, especially head lice. If 
the hens are quiet, catch and dust them 
thoroughly while sitting. If the young- 
sters seem weak and listless at two 
weeks old, the reason is usually “‘lice.’’ 
Anoint head, throat and vent with car- 
bolated vaseline, and rub it in well. 





How To Set the Hen 


HILE incubators bring out the 

bulk of chicks during the month of 
March, there will be thousands of hens 
set throughout the country by farmers 
and smali-flock breeders. Probably one- 
half of these will not properly set their 
hens to-protect them from the sudden 
changes of weather peculiar to the 
month. ; 

To get good results March settings 
should not contain more than eleven 
eggs, so that the hen can fully cover 
them. When given a greater number, 
those eggs on the outer edge will not 
receive sufficient heat, and consequently 
the hatch is very likely to be poor. 

For best protection, hens should be set 
in barrels placed in an enclosed shed or 
building. The barrels should be placed 
on their sides, and made secure so that 
they will not roll. After making a 
foundation of sand or dirt in the barrel, 
the nest part should be hollowed out, 
and tobacco stems placed in it. 

The nest should be left open so that 


the hen can get off and on whenever she | 


sees fit. Whole corn, grit and fresh 


water must always be within reach so 
that she may heip herself. 

Set the hen at night. Before giving 
her any eggs to hatch she should be 
tested for several days on a china egg. 
It is not uncommon for hens to ‘‘break 
up’’ after being on the nest for a week 
or more, especially when transferred to 
anew location. If, however, she will 
remain on the china egg for several days 
it is safe to entrust her with the eggs. 

After the hatch is over, the chicks 
should be kept indoors for two weeks, as 
at this time of the year there are likely 
to be very sudden changes in weather, 
and exposed chicks will be chilled and 
stunted. By the time the chicks are 
two weeks old they will be stronger and 
better able to stand exposure. © 

Eggs for hatching, shipped during 
March, should be separately wrapped in 
paper, and then enveloped in excelsior. 
After lining a basket with several thick- 
nesses of newspaper, a cushion of excel- 
sior, about an inch in thickness, should 
be made and placed in the bottom. The 
eggs are then stood on end, packed snug- 
ly together. A layer of excelsior is 
placed over them and over this several 


thicknesses of paper. A cloth is then 
sewed over the top of the basket—the 
shipping tag being sewed on to the cloth. 
In shipping eggs, use regular egg 
crates with pasteboard partitions. 


Eight Essentials for Eggs 

1. Grain (scratch food) and ground 
feed (mash). 

2. Animal food, such as beef scrap or 
sour skim-milk. 

3. Green food. 

4. Grit and oyster-shell. 

5. Clean, fresh water. 

6. Liberal feeding. 

7. Plenty of exercise. 

8. Regular attention. 

A hen eats from three to four ounces 
of food daily, from five to eight pounds 

pounds 
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RAISE MORE CHICKS 


Well Known Baby Chick rt Tells How 
to Raise 98% of Each Hatch. 


If every poultry raiser would get a copy of 
Bessie B. Carswell’s book on baby chicks (and 
she is sending out a lim- 
ited number of free cop- 
ies) they would have no 
trouble in raising practi- 
cally every chick hatched. 
There is no excuse for the 
big losses that occur 
every year as she shows 
how easy and simple it is 
to hatch strongchicks and 
how to prevent and treat 
white diarrhea and other 
chick diseases that kill 
millions every year. By 

all means write Bessie B. 
BESSIE CARSWELL Carswell, 620 Gateway 

ME POULTRY Station, Kansas City, Mo., 
at once and have her send you FREE her big 
50c book before they are | all all gone. 

in ens, Valuable new 112 page Poultry 


\ 4 nd Catalog free. Write today. 


F. NEUBERT 0, Box 842, Mankato, Minn. 
POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR - PROFIT 


s big book tells all about it. Contains 

z olored plates— ~an eney clopedia of poul- 
try ormation, poultry houses, feeding for 
oxen, ete Writte by a man who knows. 
Sent for 5 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 3, CLINTON, IOWA 


200 EGG HATCHER $95"s 
ONLY 
No freight to pay. Actual hen controls everything. 
No lamps, no expenses, no costly mistakes. Over 850,000 
in nse. Thousands of testimonials. Agents wanted. 
Free Catalog with  Million-Merk introductory Offer. 
Siems & Oo., Sta. H, Dept. 37, Les Angeles, Cal. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


of quality guaranteed tot ox walle. Eggs for Hatching at 

on pris es. Bar. Rocks, S Leghorns, S. C, and R. C. 
W. Wyandottes, Butt « a W. Orpingtons. Chicklet 

—~ free. 








64 BREED y oe od Profitable « aichene 

se and tur- 
keys. Choice, A. oat. “pardy northern 
raised. Fow!s, eggs, incubators at low prices. 


America’s gree test — farm. 26 years 

















GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, f 16, Goshen, Indiana 





Quality Reds, Rocks, 
CHICKS ee 


W. PF. HILLPOT, Box 15, “Monee focal J. 
HAMPTON’ s | BLACK LEGHORNS 


ws Oi4 Chicks and Eggs. Bem m vay: circular before you order 
chicks ; tells why th c Black the greatest layer and most 


og ey Hampton, Box J, Pittstown, NJ. 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds 
W. Wy. andottes }; eo ees Cockerels & cuicks 


Cataloy free, RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, W. J. 


BABY CHICKS iS lagers, ts, Bets 


Catalog FREE. The Stockton Hatchery, Stockton, N 


60 BREEDS ¢ ee Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas Bantams, Belgian Hares, 

and Dogs. Stock and Large Illus, Catalog free. 

Write for yours now. win A der, Telford, Pa. 


a 6 ° “EXPENSES 

WE PI PAY Y $36 3 A WEEK to introduce poultry 
nee ss r= enestock remedies. ag town and country 

2, PARSONS, KANS. 























BABY Y CHICK go gee 


free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box B, Springfield, Ohio. — 








CHICKS:;’”. 000 guaranteed high q uality Pure Bred. 
9 varieties. Pekin Duck: gvs. Catalog free. 
STAND ARD POULTRY ©0., Reute 2. Nappanee, Ind. 

> C. Rhode Island Reds. S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


elf you want choice stock try my strains. Eggs, $3.50 per 15, 
$6.50 for 30 or $10.00 per 30. H. F. Garbisch, Austin, Minn. 


MERIC AN POULTRY ALMANAC —Free. How we 
breed the 300-egg hen. Scientific facts. How we win ey 
contest » medals. . ‘Hopewell Farms, Box 0, Hopewell, N. J. 


BRONZE, es EGGS. $4.00 for 10. 
Giant ad 


MRs. Pas R. 5, Salem, Indiana. 


Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. 52° ee Avenue, Hammonton, N. J, 
—s 300 egg strain. The Whitney Poultry 
English Leghorns Farm, Marlborough, New York. 
YIANT BRONZE TURKEYS. ~Hugo-King strain. Eggs 
Ut $4 per 10. MRS. FRED BAYNES, SALEM, IND. 


FULL BLOOD S. C. Brown Leghorn eggs, $2.0 00 ; 100, $6. 00. 
Circular free. MARK HARRISON, White Pigeon, Mich. 


wf Best Breeds Poultry. Hatching egrs. Big illus. circular 
free. See it. JOHN E. HEATWOLE, Harrisonburg, Va. 


DABY C HICKS: Five Varieties. Catalog and Price List Free. 
26th Century Hatchery, New Washington, O. Box 19, 


ORPINGTON EGGS. Cooks, Kellerstrass Strains, $10, 100; 
$4, 30; 62,15. 0. L. C. Pigs, $12. . R. Ruebush, Sciota, M). 


OMPSON’S Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs, $3. Felch Lt. Brah. 
Eggs, $2. Lackawanna Poultry Farm, North Water Gap, Pa. 


eee Ringtete —aeeoon caved beauties—Estab. lay- 


. Geese. Satisfaction assured. B. B. Sounder, Souderton, Pa. 















































Ss. 18,81. 90.2. Thor. Rke., Wyan., Reds; Hamb., 
YW. Legs. 13 yar. 36th year. Cata. 5. K. Mohr, © rg, Pa. 
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The Poultry Meat Diet Solved 


By F. E. BRIMMER 


O animal that carries a backbone 
requires more ‘‘fuel,’”’ according 
to size, than the feathered family. 
A hen is exactly like a furnace that 
must burn a great amount of coal and 
burn it rapidly to get results. The hen 
aes eat a great deal and digest it 


ra 

Plenty of the right kind of food and ex- 
ercise spells the difference between 
success and failure in egg production. 
Just as the dairyman pushes a good cow 
by heavy feeding for a few years and 
then disposes of her—that is if he is 
after the greatest amount of milk pro- 


| duction regardless of everything else— 


| cise, but I will explain that later. 


so the poultryman must ‘‘ push’’ ‘his 
fowls for a few years and then use them 
for meat. 

I made my start with only three dozen 
hens, purchased a green bone cutter, and 
secured bone and meat to keep it busy 
the year around. Of course, this kind 
of a diet required some strenuous exer- 
Lots 
of meat and bone to eat, plenty of pure 
water to drink, and enough exercise. 
That’s what solved the egg producing 
problem for me. 

For eight months of the year I can get 
woodchuck for meat food. either with 
my own rifle or by purchase from a 
farmer lad for the price of ten cents. 
So well known has my need for “chucks’’ 
become, that it is the custom for any 
farmer who lives near the village to as 
me if I will not come and shoot or catch 
with traps the woodchucks that are mi- 
grating to his new clover seeding. I 
carefully skin the carcass, hog dress it, 
and put it through the bone cutter— 
twice, if necessary. Another thing that 
few people think of doing is to save the 
woodchuck’s pelt. Sometimes I hang 


| a part of the woodchuck’s carcass 


twenty inches high and allow the hens 


| to eat it, in that way giving them some 
exercise ; but mainly it is cut up. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





8. C. horns, lic, Money r hang 
e HICKS funded, for dead chicks. Cir. | variety are: 
A. Lauver, McAlisterville, Pa. 


During the winter months I procure 
the carcasses of raccoon, rabbits, squir- 


Prime English 


NGLAND has produced some grand 
table poultry, especially the Dork- 
ings and Orpingtons. The Dorkings are 
among the oldest breeds in existence. 
Their class is a large one, but the only 
varieties recognized in this country are 
the White, Silver-Gray and Colored—all 
of them sporting five toes on each foot. 
The standard weights for the Colored 
Cock, nine pounds ; cock- 
erel, eight pounds ; hen, seven pounds ; 
pullet, six pounds. The Silver-Gray 
cocks and cockerels are a pound lighter, 
| and the hens and pullets are a half 
| pound lighter. The white Dorkings are 
the smallest of their class, the cock, 
cockerel, hen and pullet, weighing a 
half pound lighter than the Silver-Grays. 
It is claimed that the prime reason 





The Dorking i is s England's ills asa 
roasting fowl 





rel (and red squirrel any time I can get 
them), muskrat, opossum, or any game 
that does not come to me with &n unde- 
sirable odor. For this reason I keep out 
a short trap line, and of course the pelts 
are worth going after. Even if I lived 
in a city suburb I believe I should get 
out somewhere and do some trapping 
for the sake of the meat. However, it 
is an easy matter to get all the car- 
casses that you want if you know a few 
trappers. Sedteatiiy. the trapper skins 
the animal and leaves the meat any- 
where it happens to be out of his way. 
Offer him fifteen cents for it and he’!) 
bring it gladly. Of course, one can get 
green bone from the market by payin 
a small sum for it. I never have pai 
more than acenta pound. This is mixed 
with the carcasses of the animals that I 
grind up. 
I also purchased a root and green food 
cutter and keep that going properly in 
relation to the other food 3. There’s 
no use of not giving the hens plenty. of 
the right kind of food. 
For exercise I try to give the same in 
uality that a hen would get if she ran 
ree. That is mostly scratching and 
picking. I bought several automatic 
a exercisers and feeders. These 

ang suspended from the roof of the 
poultry house, and by means of a hen 
picking at a bait fastened to the lower 
part, a few kernels of grain at a time 
sprinkled out upon the floor. Of course, 
the hen sets to work digging in the 
scratched bed, which I have placed there 
purposely, to find the grain. These 
automatic feeders each hold seven quarts 
and will operate as well with one kind of 
grain as with another. These devices 
keep the fowls so busy that they take 
care of the heavy diet that I offer them. 
Naturally, if one gets started with 
rire healthy, lively stock —which 
must be done with careful weeding out 
of the undesirables—it is not a trick or 
magical thing to get eggs as the result 
of one’s efforts. 


Roasting Fowls 





The unin is ichstly tha ina pen 
popular English breed in America 


why Dorkings have not become more 
popular in America is that they can not 
stand our changeable climate. This, 
however, is disputed by some, but the 
writer knows of a number of poultry- 
men who quit breeding them on this 
account. 

The white colored skin has been a 
handicap to the popularity of the breed 
in this country, and it is just possible 
that this may have been the main ob- 
jection, as good care is 4 great factor in 

ceping any breed hardy. 

ey are very good winter layers, 
and English epicures pronounce them 
superior for roasting purposes, i 
son says that while the Dorking is 
meat fowl, it “lays eggs of sonar 
size and color.’ 

The body is long, wide and deep. The 


[Continued on page 221 
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The Essex must have made a hundred 
thousand friends since January 16th, the day 
on which it was first shown in all parts of 
the country by hundreds of dealers. 


It is the new light, moderate priced car that 
has the endurance, comfort and nich com- 
pleteness that you expect only in large and 
costly automobiles. 


Most of the hundreds of dealers who will 
sell the Essex have been doing business 
with us for a long time. They know the 


kind of cars we build. 


Under those circumstances they were not 
as skeptical as they might otherwise have 
been about a car of which no details were 
given. But even if they had felt uncertain 
because of the newness of the Essex, all 
doubt was removed as soon as they had 


ridden in it. 


That is a distinctive characteristic of the 
Essex. It is remarked by nearly everyone. 
Pride of ownership does not alone spring 
from beauty and richness of detail and 
finish. It is mechanical as well as optical. 
Something more than the sense 


of sight must be gratified. 










The Essex is beautiful to be- ~ 
hold. The very feel of the 








Have You Ridden In The _ Essex ? 


It- Is The New Mod 
Priced Fine Car--Price $ 1 K 95 













comfortable cushions, with their high backs, 
associates the moderate priced Essex with 
costly cars. The owner need never apologize 
for either its appearance or performance. 
Squeaks do not develop, as in other cars of 
its type, because an unusually heavy frame 
assures absolute rigidity. Body bolts can- 
not work loose. The finish will long retain 
its freshness. 


Ride In The Essex Over 
Rough Roads 


Every dealer is demonstrating the Essex 
over the roughest pavements in his locality. 
It reveals a new distinctive motor car qual- 
ity. You might easily think you are in a 
long wheelbase car weighing two or more 
tons. ‘This feature alone will appeal to you 
with more than ordinary interest. 


The Essex motor deserves your special 
attention. Note how it is arranged to get 
the maximum power -from every drop 
of gasoline. See how stable it is and 
why it is free from the need 
of tinkering and attention. The 
Essex has stability. It has 


A Light Car Anybody a S > 2 x quality as well as lightness; 
Will Be Proud To Own 
: MOTORS 


endurance and comfort as well 
as a low first cost. These 
things will be apparent when 
you see and ride in the Essex. 
















































, book and 
6 days’ trial. 
Druggists 


 MILKOLIn; 
: MiLMOLing 


Quick fattening at least costis first 
consideration of all hog raisers. 


St : nous hment ont of ‘digestive 
ns. Keep your hogs ve 
stems toned up so that they assimilate 
their food properly. 

The main objection heretofore to most but- 
termilk has been the excessive cost, incon- 
venience and expense of handling, no 

and keeping 


guaran standard the poor 
qualities during the different seasons. Over- 
come all these difficulties by 


MILKOLINE 


the base of which is Pure Modified Buttermilk, 
with the proper acids and fats added which 
make itasatisfactorysubstituteforbuttermilk, 
MILKOLINE comes ina condensed form. It 
will keep indefinitely in any climate and will 
not mold, rotor sour, For feeding,mix one part 
MILKOLINE with 60 parts water or swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds. It will keep 
your hogs healthy, their appetites keen and 
make more pork per bushel of i 
Stop bu Bu ik” of un 
quality, Use LKOLINE and you will al- 
= be sure of an even, uniform acidity, 
at a cost of two cents a gallon or less 
when mixed as stated above. 
Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 





Creamery 
e for 


today or te for descriptive circular. 


Address 
The Milkoline Mfg. Co. 


141 Creamery Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Gets Big 


NATIONA » Hatches 


.L. den, Mo., writes, of 692 eggs 
586 chicks. ‘My pW SR ce with an 
incubator.” The 1918 with all latest 
features and improvements is the 
we have ever offered. Hot 
raed rr f~: ee lini if 
ven in 
lam ete. No m 
durable incubator we have made. 
hatcher 











Paid East of 
no chances. National is built on Govern- 
ment specifications. Simple, pact, ical 
Contains every modern convenience. 
A proven cold weather hatcher. a postal for 
and Pow Book, worth dollars to 
every peaey saneee—st order direct from this ad and 
save time. mes set up > 4 te run with book of 
instructions. igh. . We deal fair and 


. Satisfaction 
teed or money . Order now—start hatehes 

send book today sure. from 
eI rere ee ez ifctay high ree wil chickens. 


National Co., Box L, Racine, 


Save the Baby Chicks 


Our book “CARE OF BABY 
ef GERMO E are the best insurance inst 
losses. Those formerly losing more than they 
hatched now raise better than 90 per cent, To you-who 
have never tried GERMOZONE, we will send 5 
as above. You pay, if satisfied, 75c; 

e trust you. 
and seed dealers sell GERMOZONE, the 
best poultry vomeny and preventive. For old and 

—bowel trouble, 


ng colds, roup, musty or spoiled 
Food. limber n 
ete. Sick 














. chicken pox, sour crop, skin disease, 
chicks can’t wait. Do it now. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 465, Omaha, Neb. 
ish S. C, WHITE LEGHORNS. Im 


© direct Day-Old chicks, Ten weeks old 
puliets. Brookfield Poultry Farm, Box F, Versailles, O. 


S. C. W. Leghorns 22 £2: 72:24 7 


Baby 4 23 thoroughbred varieties. Catalog free. 
Mammoth Hatchery, Box 82, Glen Ellyn, IL. 














TANT Bronze Turkey Eggs, $5 per 10. R.C. Red and B, P. R. 
Eggs, $8 per 15. Shropshire Sheep. H. J. VenDyke, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Scaly Legs— 
How To Treat Them 





Diseased 


fb begs is nothing more unsightly in 
the appearance of a fow! than scales 
on the legs. No matter how attractive 
a fowl may be otherwise, these scales 
condemn it. 

This condition is due to a mite which 
burrows under the scales, causing the 
scales to lift up gradually. There is a 
theory that this is due“to a deficiency of 
oil in the skin parts affected, but I am 
rather inclined to believe that ‘‘ poor 
semarkoentag unclean quarters—has 
more to do with it than anything else. 

It is generally considered that the 
condition is contagious and that a scaly- 
legged fowl will soon transmit the dis- 
ease to the rest of the flock; but this is 
not always so. I have had several badly 
afflicted hens in a flock and not one 
of the others caught the disease. But 
where there are such exceptions I have 
noticed that the immune hens were ex- 
ceptionally vigorous. And there may, 
too, be something in the theory that 
they ‘had an abundance of oi] in skin 
and feathers. 

The scales become raised and loosened 
due to the accumulation of a crusty sub- 
stance that works beneath them, after 
the mite has done its burrowing. 

A scaly-legged hen should never be 
set, if one wishes to avoid the trouble 
with the chicks. I believe that the dis- 
ease is transmitted more rapidly in this 
manner than in any other. 

The sovereign remedy seems to be 
grease or oil. A very satisfactory treat- 
ment is to wash the legs and feet with 
hot water and castile soap-suds. When 
dry anoint the affected parts with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of melted lard and 
kerosene. Rub this in well. Repeat daily 
until cured. While being treated the 
fowl should be kept in a clean cage 
bedded with cut straw, to keep out all 
dirt. Other recommended cures are: 
Fill a tin quart measure nearly full of 
water, with one tablespoonful of kero- 
sene oil floating on the surface. Tie or 
fasten the measure to a box to hold it 
firm. Dip the legs, both at the same 
time, into the liquid, holding them there 
one minute, Repeat this after three days, 

Another remedy is to dip the feet and 
legs up to the hocks in a mixture of coal- 
oil and linseed-oil, the proportions of 
which may be varied according to the 
number of treatments to be given. The 
larger thé proportion of coal-oil the 
more effective is the mixture. Except in 
hurry cases, not more than half coal-oil 
should be used, while for cases s0 little 
developed that the treatment is as much 
preventive as active, one part coal-oil to 
two parts linseed-oil is preferred. 





A Shed for the Turkeys 


Turkeys are often neglected during the 
winter and allowed to make the best 
they can of all kinds of weather. The 
result is that the vitality of the birds is 
impaired and the breeding qualities are 
frequently destroyed. 

Build a shed to house the turkeys. 
Turkeys can endure more severe weather 


than hens, but standing around on a cold 
bleak day, then going to sleep on a 
naked limb at night with the wind blow- 
ing a blizzard around them, will not 
do them any good. If turkeys have no 
shelter to keep them warm, their food 
must do it. That part of the food which 
goes to keep them warm may be saved 
by protection from the storms. 

Then there are losses from wolves, 
and from freezing. Turkeys which once 
have their wattles or feet frozen are 
practically useless for breeding purposes 
and might as well be killed. 

The shed should be built at least fif- 
teen feet high, and the roosts placed ten 
feet from the ground. Turkeys do not 
like to roost on low places, but by plac- 
ing the roosts high they may easily be 
induced to roost inside. Not more than a 
foot and a half of space needs to be given 
to each turkey and the roosts may run 
parallel across the entire length of the 
shed. Be sure that the building has no 
drafts, as a drafty building is harder on 
turkeys than exposure to severe weath- 
er. The third side, facing the south, 
may safely be left open. A shed such as 
this will accommodate many turkeys, 
and protect them during the winter. 





Chick Feed Hopper 


A feed hopper constructed in this style, 
with holes just large enough to allow the 
youngsters to put in their heads, one at 
a time, will save feed, avoid crowding, 
and give all a chance to help themselves. 








Prime English F owls 


[Continued from page 20] 


White variety has a rose comb; the 
Siver-Gray, a single comb; and. the 
Colored, either single or rose. 

The Orpington family fared better in 
America than did the Dorkings. In fact, 


some years ago a regular boom was . 
for the White variety. The 


create 
American Poul 
edges the Buff, 
single comb varieties, although ‘there 
are in all ten distinct varieties. 

The original Orpington had black 
plumage. It came by crossing and re- 
crossing Barred Plymouth Rock, Black 
Minorca and Black Langshan bloods. 
All the varieties mentioned above lay 
brown-shelled eggs, and are considered 
very good layers. 

Orpingtons are very hardy. They be- 
long to the general-purpose class, The 
prime object in creating. the breed was 
to produce equal merit in egg and meat, 
production. But in this it is very doubt- 
ful if they can successfully compete 
with our American class—the Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes and Rhode Island 
Reds. Drevenstedt, however, says re- 
peated tests have shown the Orping- 
tons to be superior as regards tab 
properties and winter egg production. ° 

They are large, stately fowls, with 


Standard acknowl- 


rather long, round, deep bodies, full. 


breasts and broad backs. The legs are 
rather short and stand well apart. The 
skin is white. 

The standard weights are: Cock, ten 
pounds; cockerel, eight and a half 
pounds; hen, 
seven pounds. 





lack and White, all 


eight pounds; pullet, 
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175 Chicks 
Didnt Lose One 


G. W. Miller of Pittsburg, Okla., writes me: “It always has been my luck to lose a lot of chicks every 
spring. This spring I gota package of Reefer’s Ready. Relief. Out of 175 chicks hatched I haven't lost 
one.  degudta A. ‘Held of Roseburgh, Wash. writes: “I lost 4 of my first batch before I got the Ready 
Relief and after I got it I didn’t tose one.’ 


You will not lose a single chick either if you use Reefer’s Ready 


Relief, Poultry raisers in every part of the United States have proved that 
Ready Relief saves baby chicks from the dreaded White Diarrhea plague. One package of this 
new scientific discovery will save 500 chicks if you give it to them in their first drinking water 
and keep them on it for 10 days or 2 weeks. Send $1 today fora package of Ready Relief. 
Aren’t 500 of your baby chicks worth $1? That’s five fora cent. A still better way is to 
send $2.35 and get three regular $1 packages on my special discount for a season’s supply. A 
Million Dollar Bank guarantees to refund your money instantly if you are not absolutely 
satisfied with results. You don’t take the slightest risk. Send for your supply of Ready 


Relief today — NOW. — aspen 
i 
riewmwemences | A Million Dollar 
Guarantee 
Absolate Satisfaction or MoneyBack 





















































Never Lost a T used your Ready Relief for White Diarrhea 
=a in my chicks and only lost one out of 140." Here 
i iis are letters from a few hundreds who write me: 


Them All Saved 260 Hatch 
egietetee SSSA E ATOR Doaied rings Pate, meters barging 








a opal righ ope lost nog ig tat twenty four Fi BY 
. a Hatched 117—Raieed Them All 


babe bee Pe Aad eked tite 
eae Soars: 


acai Si verse ee we 


sateiineeetne, aed 
ea: Eas 


Reefer’s White Diarrhea Remedy 


(Called Reefer’s Ready Relief) 


This remedy is the discovery of a chemist whose name is a 
household word to doctors and druggists all over the United States. It 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
I hereby guarantee 
that Mr. Reefer will carry 
out his agreement *** and 
this bank further agrees 
to return to the customer 
the total amount of his 
remittance, if Mr. Reefer 
fails to do as he agrees. 
Very truly yours, 


















isa qulentide medicine that acts as an immediate a and ame Reota the 
stomach of the bo Fe “ees in perfect condition. Lp tn 4 world over and 
the foremost authori’ in America endorse Ready Re 
Results ia uaran teers 
Here is a facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank. This bank 
guarantees that Reefer’s Ready Relief will produce results, This million dollar beaks 
' guararitees to refund en ee y instante Ly yon ae ae ore You oie ta 





| no risk. pes don't een ‘and thus cmare 








ansauseeananeney, 
&. J. Reefer ‘ 3513 Poultry Buitdi 
Poultry Expert * Kansas ‘city, Missouri 

5 ilding, Enclosed 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURS %, Send $1.00 NOW for a fullsize package of Reefer’s Ready Relief. Don't Jf $4.00 tor, ove, fut) siee 7) 

Send te Gienenit withaut aia put this off. You want to be ate before your chicks hatch. Don’t 

gations: your valuable poultry | take the chance of delay. You take no risk. A Million Dollar $Q3BS for, three full sive $1 | 

White Reefer’s 


Fee pone contain me sie =u ap ene pny by Bank guaranteed at re oe ae qatanty, Biliel on epcctst dicount, 
for 


di ti that 4 il pkg. Roup Remedy ee. 
Pig oon hatch. \ 2 hy ie aires of a mon tho himsel hes peor Gotan” $2.38 for 3 pkgs. Roup Remedy . 
oa, ng others to make money out of | Pina (Mark Xin equare opposite order you 

dollar bill to the coupon and send it-today, Better yet, send Send this with on absslute Dank Guatestee 

NE aoe V8 RESID 8 Re RE ER *, $2.35 and take advan of my special discount for three ret ti" tonic is net 





packages. Send for 
~ Be ry eee nate valoaiad y i. 











ei iano a i OE Sl eI ae ae Ne kk ial 
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3 Get Your Hatching Outfit-Now! 


Early hatches mean healthier chicks, bigger 
broilers, and more laying hens during the 

winter months, when egg prices are highest. 

Now fs thetimetostarta not gettheextra profits trom the 
Champion Belle City mak- early ones—besides you are sure 

ing money for you. Ofcourse,the to have the biggest hatches of 
late hatches pay big, too, but why strongestchickswhenyou use my 


$ oS 5 140-Egg Cham ion 
; Belle City 
Incubator 
When ordered with my 35 
World Famous 140-chick Hot- 
Water Brooder—Double-Wall- 
ed, big, roomy—guarant 


ank—Thermometer Holder— _ to raise the chicks —making a 
Safety Lampand DeepNursery. compicteoutfit—bothonly$15.95. 


s East of Rockies 
Freight Prepaid 72*.25. Eeoress 
With this Guaranteed Hatching 
Outfit and my complete Guide 
Book for setting upand operating, 
n 


you are sure to have poultry | 
740,000 successful poultry e@bundance. And you can easily 
Share In My Special Offers Of $1000 In Gold 

@ They provide easy ways to earn extra money. 

74 Save time—Order mow, from this advertise» 
or 7 

Facts’ before you order. Jim — 

Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34 Racine, Wis. 


o 
With Fibre Board Dou ble- 
Walled construction that has led 
the field for over 13 years—Self- 
On need ater Co 






























You can’t expect to get strong, vigorous 
chicks that will live from weak parent 
stock. Begin now at mating time to 
condition your hens and roosters with 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It helps 
to make all poultry healthy—gives your 
breeding stock the strength and vigor 
cto they need. And it’s sure to tell on the 
/Gunectoosmes 6! chicks. Pan-a-ce-a helps to make hens 

4 lay. Itmakeschicks grow. Buy accord- 
ing to your flock, a penny’s worth for 
each hen to start with, half as much 
for chicks. 


30c, 75c and $1.50 packages. 25-Ib. pail, 
$3.00; 100-lb. drum, $10.00. Except in the 
far West and Canada. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


t+ 4444-44 
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“Dr-HESS POULTRY 
PAN -A- CE-A 


: 7 [Soe 32 Baby Chicks 


















k Latest and best yet: 144 
pages, 216 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 58 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 108 Cilerinde, lowe 






- PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 43, Biair, Nebraska 














This Dog Raises Chicks 


By ALBERT MARPLE 














ERE is a dog that loves chickens— 

live ones. His name is Major and he 
is owned by Clem Moore, of California. 
Since Major was a puppy he has shown 
remarkable fondness for the little feath- 
ered creatures. Although the first brood 
of chickens adopted by him is now about 
a year old, he still plays with them and 


| caresses them as he did when they were 
| young. 


-—_-—-- 


Brood No. 2 adopted by Major is now 
about six weeks old—just old enough to 
lead him a merry chase when he tries to 
keep them together. Major wanders 
about the yard by the hour with his lit- 
tle bunch of chicks, seeming never to 
tire of their company. The moment one 
of the little ones strays from the bunch 
Major is right on its trail, and does not 
leave it until he has driven it back to 
its mother. The chicks have grown up 
in Major’s company and they are not in 
the least afraid of him. They run be- 
tween his legs and ride on his back. 
While they are eating he often lies with 
his nose snuggled down in the trough 
from which they are picking grain, and 
they seem to pay no attention whatever 
to him. 

One time a little weakling chick was 
under the special self-appointed guar- 
dianship of Major for three days. No 
one was allowed to touch the chick 
within the basket except Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore. When the little one became vig- 


| orous enough to be returned to its coop, 
| Major refused to eat and lay dejected 


| and again Major refused to eat. 





for hours beside the empty basket, which 
the fledgling had occupied. As an ex- 
—— the chick was returned to the 

asket, whereupon Major ate a hearty 
meal. The'chick was removed again, 
While 
the chick was ill Major refused to stay 
out of the house at nights, and it was 
necessary to wrap the chick up warmly 
and place it out on the porch, with Major 
doing guard duty. e slept with his 
nose across the basket in which the chick 
was sleeping. 










“Oh, Mrs. Hen, won’t you show me 
how to be a setter?” 
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Clean Pens Prevent Disease 


























A dropping board beneath the roosts 
saves manure and makes cleaning easy 


HAT trite old saying, ‘‘Cleanliness 
is next to godliness,’’ is nowhere 
more applicable than in the poultry 
house—the floors and the litter, the nest- 
boxes and the nests, the walls and the 
ceiling, the dropping boards and roosts. 

Cleanliness is the best preventive of 
disease. It can not be too rigidly en- 
foreed. The droppings should never be 
allowed to accumulate in the houses for 
a longer period than one week. Abso- 
lute cleanliness is just as important for 
the well-being of the flock as air, sun or 
food, especially if the fowls are confined. 
To have a healthy flock and a uniform 
production of winter eggs, clean, sani- 
tary quarters, sunshine, fresh air, free- 
dom from drafts, exercise and good 
wholesome food are necessary. Cob- 
webs are not ornamental by any means. 
They should be swept down as soon as 
noticed. ‘This is as important as clean- 
ing up the droppings. Cleanliness and 
purity are health tonics. Healthy fowls 
in a neatly-kept pen are attractive. 

In order that the dropping boards may 
be easily cleaned of the droppings, the 
roosts should either be made movable or 
fastened by hinges to the side of the 
wall, as in the illustration. Thus they 
can be hooked up against the ceiling in 
the daytime and lowered at night. 

The old-time method of whitewashing 
the interior of the hen house is not so 
much in vogue today as it used to be. 
Instead the walls, ceilings, nest boxes, 
roosts and platforms are sprayed with a 
coal-tar product diluted with water. 
This destroys vermin and disease germs 


“How-Tlo-Do’s” 


HALF-POUND shrinkage should be 
allowed when estimating the weight of 
each dressed broiler. 


held for hatching during cold weath- 
er should be kept at a temperature between 
40° and 50°. 


Listerine is invaluable for frozen combs, 
wattles and feet. It reduces the inflammation 
and prevents soreness. 


Fowls cooped for fattening should be fed 
lightly Garee times a day for the first week. 
Overtandiings, especially at the start, will cause 
a loss of appetite. 

Old newspapers are handy for rubbing 
the dust off window-panes, Sunshine can not 
penetrate through dust—and sunshine is im- 
portant to the health of fowls. 


A box of charcoal may stand untouched 
for weeks by many of your hens. Use pow- 
dered charcoal in the dry mash—it has to go 
down with the rest of the mash. 


The brooder house floor should be made 
of boards; if half-inch wire netting is first 
tacked aeress the joints, and the boards over 
that, rats will be unable to gnaw through. 


Clipping the wing to prevent the fowl 
from flying, is not advisable. A better meth- 
od is to spread out. the wing and cut the 
feather ems ong each quill, leaving bare 
quills. the wing is closed it rarely 


Have the roosts hinged so they can be 
raised to gather the night’s droppings 


that may be lurking about the premises. 
Too many never think of disinfecting 
until disease actually appears. Once a 
month, during the entire year, is none 
too often for this work; in fact, that 
should be the rule. 

The soil in the pens must not be per- 
mitted to become impure or bad smell- 
ing. Foul or tainted soil is just as in- 
jurious to poultry as impure air. There 
is no greater stumbling block than filth. 
Sickness must be expected in flocks 
where the houses are kept in an unsani- 
tary condition. More than one man has 
been driven out of the poultry business 
by tolerating filth. 

Filth and lice go hand in hand. They 
are close friends, and can not do busi- 
ness without the help of each other. It 
is always timely to clean up and fight 
vermin. There can be no good health 
where lice and mites abound. A fowl 
free from lice is, as a general thing, in 
good health. In nine cases out of ten a 
sickly fowl is lousy. Fowls that are 
wisely fed, made to take exercise, and 
kept clean and free from vermin, are 
seldom sick unless coming in contact 
with contagion. Dirty, scummy drink- 
ing vessels harbor disease germs. 

Dry, sifted coal ashes make one of the 
best coverings for dropping boards, or 
for scattering on the floors of small 
chick coops. Good absorbents for 
spreading on the floor and under the 
roost are dry muck, plaster of Paris and 
road dust, in the order named. The dust 
bath should be placed where the sun can 
shine on it, so the hens will use it freely. 


Briefly Stated 


shows that it has been tampered with. Of 
course, only one wing is thus cut, and that 
should be the left one. 


Never trim the incubator lamp; it is bet- 
ter to scrape off the charred with a 
match. Unless a wick is even, there will be 
corners to it which will cause the lamp to 
smoke. 


Rats can be cleared off the premises, it 
is said, by making whitewash yellow with cop- 
peras and covering exposed es with it. It 
should be poured into the crevices frequented 
by rats. This is worth trying. 


The color and brighten of yellow legs 
can be restored by sc ing with castile soap- 
suds, using an old stiff toothbrush. The legs 
should then be tho: ly dried with a woolen 
cloth, and anointed with olive-oil. This should 
be repeated every other day for two or three 
we 


New-laid eggs, kept in a cool place, will 
remain quite unimpaired for the best part of 
a month, if steod upon their ends and turned 
every day or two. When allowed to remain 
on their sides for any length of time the yolks, 
which are heavier than the whites, press 
against the shell. The shell, unable to resist 
the action of the yolk upon its tissues, admits 
air and a quickly follows. So 
long as the yolk is kept suspended among the 
white, the egg remains good for any reason- 
able time, either for food or incubation. 
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How To Have Happy Hens 


ERHAPS it would be going too far 

toe say that all happy hens are laying 
hens, for there are many happy hens, 
bred for show points, that are not the best 
layers. But it is fairly safe to say that 
an unhappy hen does not lay many eggs. 

An unhappy. hen is a cold, wet, badly 
fed or uncomfortably housed hen ; under 
these conditions she has no heart to sing 
nor ability to produce eggs. . 

To those of us who have to struggle 
with old-time hen houses, a hard win- 
ter and a limited supply of money, the 
housing of our hens is a problem. For 
three years I have struggled with the 
old-time house and have done my best 
to winter happy hens. While I am by no 
means satisfied with results, still I feel 
that my hens have had the best care I 
could give them under the circumstance. 

Having fallen heir to along and many- 
windowed structure, I removed two of 
the sashes and tacked wire over the 
openings. These openings I cover with 
sheeting in the winter, and also use a 
drop curtain on the inside in severe 
weather. I rebuilt the roosts, placing 
the dropping board three feet from the 
floor, and boarded up the end from floor 
toroof. A drop curtain is used in front 
of this during the winter. 

The old dirt floor was replaced by one 
of cement, which is kept covered two 
feet deep with oat straw. 

The labor on this old hen house was 
done by myself. Except $1.50 for cement, 
time was all it cost. 

So much for the housing of happy hens, 
who live in a cold climate and in an old- 
time hen house. Marion Walker. 


> - 


A Home-Made Egg Tester 


Soiled eggs should never be washed ex- 
cepting when retained for home use. Bad 
eggs should be kept off the market; 
hence, the merits of a home-made can- 
dling outfit. 

Briefly, ‘‘ candling’’ is a process of 
testing eggs by passing light through 
them so as to reveal the condition of 
the contents. Such an outfit can be 
rigged up by the use of an ordina 
pasteboard box and a small lamp. 
hole should be cut in the box on a level 
with the flame of the lamp. To obtain 
a supply of air for the lamp, notches 
should be cut in the edges on which the 
box rests. 

The box shown in the accompanying 

hotograph is made of corrugated paste- 

ard ; ordinary selene will serve 
the purpose as well. Candling is done 
in the dark, or at least away from strong 
light. Each egg is held against the hole 
in the side of the box and the light pene- 
trating through reflects its condition. 
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Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “touching-up” jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least 
acan each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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QUALITY 


FINISHES 


AINT protection is vitally important 

to every piece of farm machinery, from 
your automobile to your plows. Expo- 
sure to the weather wears out farm im- 
plements faster than actual use! 


Protect them with Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes and add years to their use- 
fulness. There is a special kind of Acme 
Paint or Finish for every surface that can 
be covered. 

Send for those two valuable Acme booklets 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide,” which gives in- 
valuable painting information, and “‘Home Deco- 


rating,” which is so helpful in beautifying your 
house. Both mailed free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. N Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Toledo Lincoin 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Spokane 

St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas Los Angeles 
Cincinnati Topeka 
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Here’s a set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by well- 


LOOK |! HERE, BOYS: } * known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, 


- cre attractive colors, which will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 
uu this set o R: We: postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents in etamps or coin. 


SPECIAL OFFE 


We will send aed these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a 


ear’s subscription to THE NATIONAL SPORTS- 


oe S. monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing Camping and Trapping stories 


valuable information about guns, rifles, 


best places to go 
one helpful hints 
for sportsmen. portsman tells you how to 
shoot and fish, how to train a dog for hunting, how to trap 
run a gun or rifle 
clu BLS Des of eee Sie Fes Saat Se bee about. 

‘ell Dad about this offer and he will be glad tochip in § Name . 
with you because e will enjoy the National Sportsman 


ing tackle, camp outfi 
fort fish and 


fur-bearing animals, how-to start and 


as much as you wi 


National an Magezine 
250 Colum’ Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the National Sporteman and the ont 
of 8 Outdoor Pictures. 








Feeding the Bees in Spring 


Bip years I have discontinued entirely 
imulative feeding for early brood as 
experience proves that natural stores 
are best. If the colonies went into win- 
ter quarters abundantly supplied, there 
will be enough present for them to rear 
brood in the natural way ; and, after al, 
the nearer we follow nature the better 
will be the results. 

There are exceptions to the rule, how- 
ever. Spring feeding is amply justified 
where the colonies are really seriously 
depleted in both bees and supplies, and 
feeding may under such conditions be a 
decided advantage. 

Even then it is better to give each 
colony just what it needs at one feeding 
rather than to extend it over a period of 
days, oreven weeks. The best plan is 
to give it to the colonies in an overhead 
feeder right over the brood nest, pack- 
ing paper or other warm material about 
the feeder so that there will be no loss 
of warmth from the hive, as bees that 
are chilled will be in no condition to 
carry the sirup down. 

When spring feeding is necessary, use 
equal parts of pure granulated sugar 
and hot water, mixed with a quart of ex- 
tracted honey. This makes an ideal feed. 
It should be given to the colonies while 
the sirup is warm, and preferably toward 
evening. 

The time of removal of bees from 
winter quarters must depend upon local 
conditions. Generally speaking, the time 
is favorable when the maples and pussy- 
willows bloom. 

When the colonies are removed from 
their winter quarters, care should be 
taken to guard against spring dwindling, 
because of the change of temperature 
from indoors to outdoors. 

Breeding begins this month, and strong 
colonies will rear much brood. 

Big cities are more or less worked 
overtime by the larger honey producers, 
or by firms that buy and bottle and sel! 
to the stores. For this reason the bee- 
keeper should cultivate his near-by towns 
as the best outlet. Here he will get the 
best prices and avoid needless debates, 
to say nothing uglier, with the commis- 
sion merchants in the cities, D. BE. L 

















Mas colony of bees at Hammonton, 
+» produced 410 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey 
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A Just Settlement 
{Continued from page 5] 


of these questions I answer, “No!” The 
grower is entitled to cost of production plus 
a fair profit, and no more.. But there will be 
times when it is impossible for him to get 
prices that will permit this. Hence there 
must also be times when he will get more than 
this. But on the average he should get a rea- 
sonable profit. 


High Prices Are not. Profit 


Since the recent. marked increase in the cost 
of living the city papers have had a lot to say 
about the business of farming. The trouble 
is that city people think farmers should con- 
tinue to produce wheat and other farm pro- 
ducts below cost just because they have done 
so frequently in the past. When wheat sold 
At less than $1 a bushel, as it did a few years 
ago, it actually cost the farmer more than $1 
to grew it. Not long ago milk producers in 
eastern territory were selling milk at $1.60 a 
hundred pounds that cost them nearer $2 to 
produce. City people assume that because 
farmers continued to produce wheat and milk 
at these prices they were making a profit. A 
merehant who fails to make a profit has to go 
out of business. They think the same is true 
of farmers; but let us see. 

A large pert of our winter wheat crop is 
grown in the corn belt. Farmers who grow 
corn already have on hand the necessary 
plows, harrows, and work stock to grow wheat. 
The corn crop occupies their time from early 
spring until early in July, after which they 
would be idle until late in September if they 
did not put in a crop of wheat. If they get 
back actual cash outlay and fifty cents a day 
for the time put on wheat it is better to —_ 
wheat than not. Otherwise they would not 
even get the fifty cents. 

So the dairyman would be idle during the 
long winter if he did not have his cows to look 
after. If he can get back his actual cash out- 
lay and even twenty cents a day for this 
otherwise idle time he is ahead just that much. 

The fact is that wheat growers and milk 
producers can continue to produce for less than 
cost because they can live on less than five 
per cent interest on their investments and 
on less than ordinary wages for part of the 
year. But is it fair to require them to do so? 
{ say, “No!” Farmers are entitled to wages 
equal to other skilled workers and te current 
rates of interest on their investments. 


Producers Must Know Costs 


As long as farmers did not know what it 
cost them to  proged food and clothing for 
the world, and as long as they were able to 
live at all, we heard nothing of “A Good 
Living and 10%” from them. There was 
grumbling at times, but it was not loud nor 
iong. They knew they were not getting fair 
treatment, but they could not prove their case. 

But it is different now. Much study has 
been given to getting at cost of production on 
the farm. Farmers are beginning to calculate 
costs themselves. . It is not difficult to do this 
when one knows how. Just as soon as farmers 
are able to show that they are not getting 
their “Good Living and 10% ” profit, the pub- 
lic begins to recognize that high prices are 
necessary under present conditions. 

Our slogan, “A Good Living and 10% ” for all 
producers, has therefore a very important part 
to play in a just settlement of the food war. 
But even then conditions may be such that 
a price which just barely equals cost of produc- 
tion might call out too much of a given pro- 
duet. This might be true of milk in localities 
where practically unlimited quantities can be 
produced. such .conditions arise the 
only remedy is to decrease production till sup- 
ply and demand are eq Unless. the de- 
crease in production can be brought about by 
common consent, then the only remedy is to 
allow prices to fall-to a point where some of 
the producers are driven out. The only way 
to avoid>this calamity is for producers to form 
organizations by means of which they can fur- 
nish ample information as to supply and de- 
mand and seek new outlets if the home market 
is glutted. The Bureau of Markets could help 
in this by — track of the acres of every 
crop being planted, so that no more than 
enough of any one crop would be raised in 
one year. : : 
When producers know the cost of what they 
have to sell, and when the facts are known as 
to the cost.of getting farm products to the 
consumer, the matter of prices for farm pro- 
ducts will tend to adjust itself. We can all 
subseribe to the “live and let live” policy, 
but to out such a policy we must know 


costs. And we a every agency 
that stands in the way of igotting the facts.- 
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The ““Why”’ of the Wheel 


An ensilage cutter with four or less fans requires an el- 
evating pipe large enough to receive at least one-fourth of the ensilage 
cut at each revolution of the cutting wheel. 

But a Papec—with its six fans—requires a pipe large 
enough to receive only one-sixth of the ensilage cut at each revolution 
of the wheel. 

Thus the Papec with its six fans and small pipe “throws 
and blows” a steady stream of silage with a force more concentrated, 
and, therefore, with a pressure much greater, than a cutter with four 
or less fans and a larger pipe. 


So, there you have it—the “why’”’ of the wheel—why 


Papec Ensilage Cutters 
Require Less Power 
And Elevate Higher 


They throw the ensilage Ad 20 feet before the pawess rot the 
Sceedietansbtebente demmetietiete ol be lipencdewineas. 
And so you also have a ‘‘why” for so many thousands of farmers 
by year answering our call to “‘own your own’’ Papec—the outstanding machine for 
Many other advantages of Papec Ensilage Cutheas are fully r explained 
eared eer dicpenr nell sass casterkosl. tks canlardiouston, 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY _ 
102 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 
Distribution made from 25 different points in the U. S. 


— 
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How To Get the Most from Your Garden 


do the most work ; a smaller horse 
may do more. 
the work is laid out. 

Neither does the biggest garden raise 
the most ‘‘ garden sass’’; asmaller one 
may raise more. That, too, depends on 
the way things are laid out. Here are 
suggestions that will help you get the 
most from your garden : 

1. Select for the garden the warmest, 
sunniest spot possible. Plants need 
warmth and sunshine to grow well. If 
the garden is near large trees they not 
only keep the sunshine away but also 
take up a good deal of moisture and 
plant food which your vegetables need. 
A clump of trees some little distance to 
the north and west of the garden is a 
real advantage, for it will protect the 
plants from the strong, cold, north and 
west winds. 

2. Have a plan for the garden, some- 
thing like the one shown. Make the 
garden on paper before starting to plant 
seed. Fora family of five a garden 50x 
150 feet is ordinarily large enough to 
supply plenty of vegetables throughout 
the growing seasons. A garden 100 x 
200 feet will furnish a surplus for winter 


kx biggest horse does not always 


It depends on how 


storage. 

3. Plant the seeds in as long rows as 
possible. With long rows it is easier to 
plant and cultivate with drills and culti- 
vators, thus doing away with much hand 
labor. There is no advantage in plant- 
ing crops in raised beds ; the plants are 
hurt more by dry weather. Run the 
rows north and south if possible. 

4. Crops that stay in the garden over 
winter, such as asparagus and rhubarb, 
should be placed at one side of the gar- 
deti, as in Group1. Next to these plant 
quick-growing crops, such as radishes, 
lettuce and onions shown in Group 2. 
This group should be planted as soon as 
the soil can be worked, generally the 
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Plan of a garden 100 x 200 feet—plenty big enough for a family of five. The dis-. 


tances between rows are shown in feet. 


early part of April. The next group 
to be planted in the spring is made up 
of semi-hardy crops such as beets, car- 
rots, parsnips and string beans, as shown 
in Group 3. Plants from the hotbed, 
such as cauliflower, tomato and cabbage 
can be planted at the same time. These 
are generally planted early in May. 
Group 4, containing cucumbers, squashes 
and melons, should not be planted until 
there is no danger of frost. Late cab- 
bage and late potatoes should be planted 
about June 1, and late sweet corn about 
July 1. By this arrangement in plant- 
ing the ground that is not planted until 
June is all in one piece and can be work- 
ed quickly with a cultivator or disk har- 
row to keep down the weeds and save 
moisture. 

5. Have crops follow each other so 
that there is no idle ground. Many of 
the early, quick-growing crops are out 
of the way by June, which is not too 


Figures at extreme left are group numbers 


late for a second planting, and in some 
cases the second planting can be fol- 
lowed by a third. 

6. Quick-growing crops, like radishes 
and lettuce, can be grown between early 
cabbages and cauliflower before these 
plants need all the room, In this way 
no ground is wasted. Small, globe- 
shaped radishes, leaf lettuce or spinach 
can be grown between rows of beets, 
carrots and parsnips. Tomatoes and 
sweet corn are sometimes planted be- 
tween early peas and potatoes. Good 
judgment must be used in this practise, 
so that crops do not crowd each other. 

7. Change the location of the garden 
from year to year if possible. This keeps 
the soil from wearing out and also helps 
to hold insects in check. Cabbage, cauli- 
flower and kohl-rabi sbould not follow 
each other. Likewise, potatoes, toma- 
toes and eggplant; also cucumbers, 
muskmelons, pumpkins and squashes. 


The ABC andX Y Z of Growing Potatoes 





EARLY everybody grows 
potatoes; no other crop is 
grown more widely. There is 
just one right way to grow po- 
tatoes, and about 100 wrong 
ways. Here is the most suc- 
cessful method, as Our Folks 
testify year after year : 
Potatoes do best in a loose, 
well-drained sandy loam, well 
provided with humus. A clover 
sod, plowed under in the fall, 
makes an ideal field. Owing to 
seab and other potato peculiar- 
ities, the potato grower needs to 
practise a systematic rotation 
of crops, and to use commercial 
fertilizer rather than stable 
manure. 
Varieties : Each locality has 
its favorites; study your mar- 
ket’s requirements. Among the 








sures more marketable potatoes. 
Fred Borgelt, of Nebraska, found 
this true last year. He planted 
twelve rows twenty rods long 
with treated seed; from these 
rows he secured thirty - eight 
bushels of clean, marketable 
potatoes, and seventy pounds 
of scabby, unmarketable ones. 
Right next to these twelve rows 
he planted twelve rows with 
untreated seed. From these he 
secured twenty-seven bushels of 
clean, marketable potatoes and 
335 pounds that. were unfit for 
use. That was a difference of 
eleven bushels of marketable 
potatoes in favor of the treated 
seed. The potatoes from treated 
seed brought $77.66; from un- 
treated seed $36.79. This was at 
the rate of $110 an acre in favor 








best early varieties we might 
mention: Early Michigan, Early 
Rose, Early Ohio, Early Norther, 
Early Bovee, Early White Ohio, etc. 
Among the best late or main crop va- 
rieties are : Rural New-Yorker, Carman 
No. 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, Great Divide, 
Vermont Gold Coin, Nebraska, Mam- 
moth Pearl, Rose Seedling, Burbank, 
State of Maine, etc. 

Selected seed pays well. For example, 
fifteen ~ growers in Chemung 
county, N. Y., were supplied last spring 
with selected seed potatoes which were 

ted in the same fields with unse- 

. When the potatoes were 

dug last fall the yield from selected seed 
was much greater on fourteen of the 


A horse planter will pay on from six to eight acres of 
potatoes. Hand planters will pay on smaller areas 


fifteen farms. On one farm the im- 
proved seed yielded 146 bushels an acre 
more than the unselected seed planted 
in the same field where the plants had 
the same soil and growing conditions. 
That increase was more than the total 
yield from inferior seed. 

Medium - sized seed is best; avoid 
**“jumboes’’ or ‘‘littles.’’ Cellar-sprouted 
tubers are not so good for seed as those 
which are unsprouted. Tubers sprouted 
a little in sunlight just previous to plant- 
ing are desirable when extra early crops 
are wanted. 

Treating the seed with formalin in- 


of the treated seed. Was it 
worth while? 

To treat the seed, proceed as 
follows : Soak the seed for two hours 
in a solution of one-half pint of formalin 


(formaldehyde) in fifteen gallons of 
water. Then.dry and cut the tubers 
for seed. 


Just how to cut the seed: Leave two 
strong eyes on each seed piece, and dis- 
card the ‘‘seed end ” (a cluster of tiny 
eyes) of each tuber, 

An important point is to have the soil 
in perfect condition. before planting. 
Use the harrow thoroughly. Rows for 
horse cultivation should be two and one- 
half feet apart. Drop the seed pieces 

[Continued on page 35) 
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Al4x Tires —for the second consecutive year, are crowned champions of 
America’s dirt tracks. Gruelling, grinding contests at state fairs all over the 
country again prove why Ajax Tires stand first in favor with the farmer. 


58 Championships For Ajax 


Nine Worild’s Championships—49 Track Championships, were won in 1918 by demon auto 
racers using Ajax Tires. Ajax Tires swept the field in many races. They outstripped competition 
on dirt tracks. They stood up and won under severest service. 


Ajax Tires—the same tires that won 58 great championships in 1918—will give you the 
same good service they give the dirt track racers, Remember this: they win on the roads you 
drive on, The dirt track is a country road with a fence around it. 


AJAK ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 
Ajax Tires win because of greater inbuilt strength. They alone have Shoulders of Strength. 


See the shoulder in the picture. Note how it braces the Ajax Road King tread. Shoulders of 
Strength give Ajax Road King more tread on the road, more strength where strength is needed. 


Buy Ajax Tires at your nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot. 


JAK 


TIRES 


Trenton Ni. J. AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
in Loading Cities NEW YORK 
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**I found the fol- 
lowing saving 
with the Grain- ; 
Saving Stacker: 
Wheat, 10 bu.to 
every 1000 bu. 
threshed; oats, » 

25 bu. to the 
1000; barley, 15 

bu. tothe 1000.’? . «, ., 
Report of F.L. © * 
Kennard, Ag- 
ronomist, Uni- ; 
versity of Min- f 
nesota. exiedier: 


The Grain-Saving Stacker is the ordinary geat- 
less wind stacker with the most tmportant im- 
provement since wind stacking came into use, The 
device inthe hopper saves the grain which other- 
wise goes te the stack and is wasted. It has 
saved many thousands of bushels—an enor- 
mous gain, at prevailing prices. Under even 
average conditions it will 
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The Grain-Saving 


Stacker 


|View footing into hopper showing 
grain trap near stacker fan; also auger 
funning from beneath trap for return- 
ing the saved grain to separator.,”’." 


we - J 
Save Enough Grain to Pay the Threshing Bill 
The manufacturers of America’s standard threshing machines named below are prepared to 
furnish machines equipped with the Grain-Saving Stacker. Full information will be given you 
by any in this list, many of whom you will recognize as the manufacturers of the best-known 
tractors and farm implements. rite any of these for descriptive circular, 


LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 


United States 

Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., 

Mansfield, O. 
| Avery Co., Peoria, Ii. 

A. D. Baker Co., Swanton, O. 

Banting Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 

Batavia Machine Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

Buffalo Pitts Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Cape Mfg. Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Ciark Machine Co,, St. Johnsville, N.Y. 

Ellis-Keystone Agricultural Works, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., Port 


Huron, Mich, 


The Russell & Co., Massillon, O, 
Russell Wind Stacker Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sawyer-Massey Co., Ltd. (U. 8. Agency), 


Moline, lil. 


Swayne, Robinson & Co., Richmond, joa. 
The Westinghouse Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 


(Canada) 


Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co., Ltd., 
Seaforth, Ont. 
Dominion Thresher Co., Ltd., 


New Hamburg, Ont. 


Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, Ill, Ernst Bros. Co., Ltd., Mt. Forest, Ontario 


Farmers Independent Thresher Co., 
Springfield, Lil. 

A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


John Goodison Thresher Co.,Ltd.,Sarnia, Ont. 
Hergott Bros., Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario 
MacDonald Thresher Co., Ltd.,Stratford, Ont. 
Sawyer-Massey Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Harrison Machine Works, Belleville, 111. Stewart Sheaf Loader Co.,,Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


Huber Manufacturing Co., Marion, O. 

Keck-Gonnerman Co., Mt. Vernon, ind. 

Minneapolis Threshing Machine Co., 
Hopkins, Minn. 


Sussex Mfg. Co.,Ltd., Sussex, New Brunswick. 
Waterloo Mfg. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont. 

R. Watt Machine Works, Ridgetown, Ont. 
George White & Sons Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 


The Grain-Saving Devi: Originated with The Indiana Manufacturing Co., 


ice 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Your Horses 


Saves power — strain — time - 
labor and digs deep, because 
made of the finest cutlery stee} 
forged sharp. You need a 


Double Action 


to make the most of your land and 
4 equipment. Once over is enough. 
of The rear disks cut the furrows turned 
by the front disks and every inch of 
ground is evenly pulverized. Does 
more work—and is lighter draft. 
Write to-day for full specifications and name 
of nearest dealer; also interesting, valuable 
ga book “The Soil and Its Tillage."” Now 
~~" igthe time to plan for bigger and better crops. 


‘ The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
: 323 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 
Maker of the original CLARK Disk 


Also Originated the Wind Stacker 
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Horrows end Plows 








Buy Beans Direct 


‘ We offer Choice Eating Beans as follows: 


Choice H. P. White Navy Beans . $9.00 cwt. Ibs. 
Choice H, P. Kidney Beans .... 7.00 cwt. Ibs. 
Choice Yellow Split Peas ..... 9.00 cwt. Ibs. 


F. O. B. Port Huron, sacks included: 


2 Byins, Gemegent en oes ES a. ee 


Port Huron Storage & Bean Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
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Fig. 1. The “rag doll” ready to roll 


F every corn-raising acre in the United 

States produced an extra bushel, the 
added crop would fill a string of wagons 
reaching two-thirds of the way around 
the world, or four strings of wagons 
reaching from New York to Chicago. 

But how can the extra bushel be se- 
cured? Simple enough: test every ear 
of seed-corn planted. It takes only 100 
plants, each bearing a good ear, to pro- 
duce a bushel of corn, and on an average 
acre more than 100 grains of corn are 
too weak to produce a plant. With good 
seed, secured by testing, a better stand 
would be secured ; and an increase of ‘a 
bushel an acre would perhaps be too low 
an estimate if everybody tested seed. 

Every ear of seed-corn should be tested 
—and not in the field. Here is the rag- 
doll method of testing : 

Take strips of heavy, unbleached mus- 
lin, 12 x 54 inches. Mark down .the 
middle lengthwise with 
a lead-pencil, and then 
crosswise every three 
inches, beginning twelve 
inches from one end.and 
makingelevenlines.Num- 
ber the twenty divisions, 
and at thesame time num- 
ber twenty ears of corn 
to be tested. Take six 
grains from ear No.1 .(two 
from near tip, two from 


IN middle and two from near 
butt), no two kernels 
A from same row, and place 


them on division No. 1 
TESTER 3 on the cloth, with tips of 
all kernels pointing the 
same way, crosswise of 
the cloth. Place kernels 
from No. 20n space No, 2, 
and soon forall the ears, 
as in Fig. 1. 

Next place a handful of 
moist sawdust or a piece 
of blotting-paper on one 
end of the cloth and roll 
the rag around it care- 
fully, so the kernels will 
not be displaced; - roll 

Fig. 2 fairly compact. ie the 
é ‘*rag doll’’ at both ends, 
as in Fig. 3. Soak it in lukewarm water 
over night, drain for half an hour, and 
stand it on end in a pail lined with a wet 
cloth—tips of kernels pointing down. A 
few pieces of brick in the bottem of the 
pail will afford air circulation and drain- 
age. Fold the pail cloth-lining over the 
top, put a fairly heavy dry cloth over the 
pail, set in a warm place, and moisten 
the cloths with warm water every day. 
In seven days, when the sprouts will be 
about two inches long, take the doll out 
and unroll carefully. Any ear whose 
kernels have not grown vigorously 
should be thrown out. Be careful to 
throw away the right ear. 

Make six or eight ‘‘ dolls ’’—a pailful 
—at the same time. To prevent mold, 
scald all the cloths used. 

Fig. 2shows how County Agent Collier, 
of Kankakee county, Ill., stamps his 
letters with a rubber stamp. It’s a good 
stunt. What does your county agent do? 








Fig. 3. The “rag doll” ready to soak 
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How Strawberries Bought a Farm 


By F. T. MacFEELY 


LIFTON HOOD, of Indiana, is today 

the owner of an eighty-acre farm 

which he bought paid for prac- 
tically with strawberries. This state- 
ment may sound far-fetched, but here is 
Mr. Hood’s statement of the facts : 

‘*Ten years ago, shortly after I was 
married, I had a chance to buy forty 
acres of pretty fair land at a bargain. 
At that time I was renting and hadn’t 
saved much money; but I wanted that 
land, and so did my wife, All our posses- 
sions consisted of one horse, a cow, 
$400 in cash, and a li furniture. We 
finally deeided to buy the land; and 
after we made the first payment we had 
$200 left. There was no house on the 
place, so we built a two-room plank 
cabin for ourselves and a smal! shed for 
the horse and cow. 

[ realized at once that our place was 
too small for — farming. Besides, 
I had no machinery, nor money to buy 
any; 80 we went in for ing and 
poultry. Our poultry was a failure, but 
the truck was a success from the start. 
It was pretty hard pulling for the first 
two years, and if we hadn’t had a little 
help from home the first winter we 
might have given up in disgust. The 
second season our m was very 

rofitable, especially the strawberries. 

his gave us renewed courage, and the 
third year we made a specialty of straw- 
berries, which paid us well. 

From then on we studied everything 
we could find in regard to strawberry 
culture, and our success was so great 
in that line that within seven years 
after we bought the piece we had it all 
paid for. Then wé built a house 
and barn, which are now clear of in- 
debtedness. Last year we bought forty 


acres adjoining our land, I intend to go 

in for Pp sapew farming now, but expect 

to stick to strawberries on a large scale 

as they have been the means of our 

success. The reason I’m taking up the 

mete! farming is because it’s not so 
ard work as berry growing.” 

Clifton says that the Everbearing va- 
riety has done well for him, because of its 
long season and, therefore, bigger profits. 
He says that any one can make money 
with strawberries, providing they give 
them the proper care and attention. 

A good stand of plants is one essen- 
tial; a poor stand is often the result of 
late planting in the spring. Order the 
plants and have them on d early so 
that they can be planted as soon as the 
ground is in shape. Have the bed well 
prepared, the same as for any garden 
crop. Make the rows three and a half 
or four feet apart and set the plants one 
and one-half to two feet apart in the 
row. Place the plants so that the crowns 
are just above The sketch 


below shows the right depth to plant. 
— families require about 100 to 250 
plants. 





a plant on se left is set too — 
e one on right is too deep. e 
one in the middle is just right 





Rust of Wheat and Oats 


When a field of wheat or oats is attacked 
by rust the yield is greatly reduced, and 
the quality of the is much impaired. 
{t has recently m shown that rust 
winters over on the common barberry 
bush, the leaves of which are attacked by 
this disease. ing the last two years 
barberry bushes have been destroyed in 
many localities, and rust promptly dis- 
appeared from the grain fields. 

fe is the common barberry that is 
dangerous, It is shown in Fig. 1. Note 
that the spines are three pointed, the 
leaves notched at the edges, and the 
berries are borne in long clusters. 

The Japanese barberry, Fig. 2, is 
harmless, Rust does not attack it. Note 
that its spines are single, the leaf edges 
smooth (not notched), and the berries 
occur singly at each joint. 

Our Folks should carefully examine 
every barberry bush near their homes, 
destroyed: ‘This ought te be done before 

es ore 
cowie aediee active in the spring so 


as to t the rust from ing to 
— y fields of wheat ren aoe 
single barberry bush may infect 
fields for several sae va cn poy 





How To Seed the Lawn 


** What success do you expect to have?”’ 
I net of my neighbor who was sow- 
wn 


in 

4. Ww don’t suppose it will grow at 
all, for it seems arene for me to 
get a‘good stand of grass on my lawn.’’ 

I watched him~sow the seed. The 
ground was frozen, and there was little 
chance of the sun Shining enough to 
thaw it much that day. There was a 
brisk wind blowing and it was a safe 

ess that there would not be much of 

e seed left on the lawn by noon. 

Noticing that I was watching him 
with a questioning look, he asked, 
‘*What’s wrong with that?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ I responded, ‘‘only I 
would like to have my lawn next to 
yours. I would never need to sow grass- 
seed onit. I would just let you sow it 
on your lawn and let the wind blow it 
over to mine, and get my lawn seeded 
for nothing. ’’ 

He caught the point; and when I 
started away he went around the corner” 
of the house to get his wheelbarrow, at 
the same time remarking, ‘‘I’ll just go 
over to the barn and get a few of 
fine mulch and spriottie over it.’’’ He 
had learned the lesson that others must 
learn if seam Ram te get best results 
from their e and money when they 
sow their lawns. 

Just sprinkle a little dry dirt, a little 
fine stable manure or something of that 
sort over the spots after sowing the seed. 

Ground bone is one of the best fertil- 
izers to use on lawns. Tankage and fish 
se are good, but have an un t 











No.7 
King Of The Extra Early Oats 


A wonderful, new Pedigree Oat developed recent- 
i tment Station. Yield ree- 


ly at Wisconsin Experim 
ord there 111 bushels per acre, Earliest o7 all 
varieties, stiffest Write for 


Olds’ 1919 Catalog 


Timothy, Seeds, 


ASK FOR FREE SAMPL 
ted 
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wet Wiscl hoes ir inch hook: end Tee P 


shaped) 
a t and left, fi , billing and pt 
Ui - abet race one whe ae - orm ian oe can | 
watiote. 7 it the thing for working among young 









Pat’d Oct. 30, 1917 
Pat’d July 10, 1918 


Manufactured by 
The J. M. Hartman Company, Box 322, Lebanon, Pa. 














following ee 
Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for ie, 
returned if not satisfactory. 
ly, eg ty A 
oa as ‘ 
best, esi table Keeps weil. 
> cris . 
SUCUMBER, White Spine, great favorite. 


Ler Cream Butter, tender, popular heads. 
at Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMEL liest, sweetest, 














Deposit Early, ear 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 liss., 1000 bus. per acre, 
‘ riple buried, best, ‘nent Guaitienial 


tT. . 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, 
eine Wiehe Zale eae 
Gre Baltimore, best, > 
. WAVES OF GOLD, Fine. 
PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
POPPIES, Showy Sorts. 
ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 


smooth. 


reed foliage 
fol 3 
TTE, Sweet. Catalog and lOc cheek free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
2" 15 Packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet. Peas, 


Strawberry Plants 


Send for FFER and 1919 catalog which full: 





* berries, Biackberries, 


° , pes, etc. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 2, Bridgman, Mich. 


Recleaned Timothy, Bu. 4 25,_ Alske- 
SEED Sy 
CABBA' 


tons sere for 10 successive years. Get free 
mediately. REED BROS., N. Y., Specialists. 


OATS seer Sie Siariese ois 
ALFALFA 5, Sasde "Weas San: 
ROSES sar ineeateme ase ee 


| Sev: “Law it in The Farm Jounal” | 
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Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Cuts Down the Threshing Crew 


[: FAST HAULING to keep the threshers going Trail- 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


mobiles drawn by light trucks or passenger carscut six or 

eight men from the crew—and replace as many teams, 
Four Trailmobiles, two roadsters, and one ${ ton truck 
Thousands owned by R. A. Rearwin of Salina, Kans., replaced 12 teams 

: FT hauling wheat direct from threshing machines to town 5 
am in Use miles away. Each Trailmobile made 10 round trips a day. 
\ Together they hauled at the rate of 2,000 bushels a day. 
The truck pulled the Trailmobiles through the rough stub- 
ble fields and turned them over to the passenger cars on 
the road. 

Trailmobiles offer the fastest, most labor-saving, least 
expensive farm hauling that there is. Use ordinary farm 
wagon body that every farmer has. 

They are built with truck axles, truck frame, truck wheels 
and truck springs to haul truck loads at truck speeds. 


Write for booklet, ‘“‘Economy in Hauling” 


The Trailmobile Company 
501-521 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, O. 


Contractors to the U. S. Government, 


os, 
KR 


ye AP TELS 


10,000 Ibs. 


Also semi-trailers 





Bodies for every 
business. 














- a 





Good roads are preserved by reducing the load that js carried on each wheel. 


Try This One-Man. 




















One-Man . 
Stump Puller om ar ‘ime 


eaves le 
A. 5. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer., A. 5. KIRSTIN CO. 
1956 Lud Street, Escanaba, Mich. 











Stump Puller 30 Days FREE. & 





Qverland Alumin 


The world’s gre 
shoe. Water- 


ATEN WHAT YOU INVENT. It may 
be valuable. Write me. No 
attorney’s fee until patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. 
“Inventor’s Guide’ FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 

618 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





























| Shoes 


at farm and creamery 
proof, rust-proof, light and dur- 
eble. Warm in winter, cool in summer. 
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Pointers About Pruning Trees 








Ege % 











Fig. 1. The limb was cut close and 
wound is practically healed 


ARCH is the time to prune fruit 

trees. It is best to prune the trees 
a little every year, rather than do heavy 
pruning once in several years. 

Prune away all dead and diseased 
branches first. Then take out branches 
which interfere with each other and 
there will not be a great deal left to do. 

Prune the tree to secure a low, broad- 
spreading branching system, with not 
too dense a center to admit. sunlight and 
air from above. Do not remove strong 
lower limbs if they can be given suffi- 
cient light from above. Aim to secure 
bearing branches throughout the main 
body of the tree. If the tree is shaded 
by too much growth at the top, the 
inner and lower twigs will weaken and 
die instead of bearing fruit. 

Cut back the strong, upward growing 
central limbs to outward growing side 
branches, This induces the tree to spread 
laterally instead of growing too high. It 
admits light through the center to fruit- 
ing branches below. If limbs cross each 
other or crowd badly, thin them out 
enough to admit filtered sunlight to ali 
parts of the tree. 

Clean out all canker wounds on the 
trunk and main limbs with a tree scraper. 
Cut well into the rinf of healthy wood on 
all sides of the wound, to get rid of the 
disease. Then paint the wound with 
common white lead and oil paint, to 
each quart of which has been added one 
teaspoonful of bichloride of mercury 
(poison) dissolved in turpentine (about 
one ounce). Paint all canker and pruning . 
wounds. 

Cut limbs close, so as to leave no stub 
or knob. A protruding knob, such as 
shown in Fig. 2, does not heal, but de- 
cays into the body of the tree. A close 
cut will allow the growing layer to close 
over the wound as in Fig. 1, where the 
wound is practically healed. Paint al! 
wounds that are more than one-half inch 
in diameter. F. J. 




















"| 10%”’ the Editors 
ising pages, and get in touch with the newest ideas 
‘ed for your comfort and convenience. 











to buy. 














Best by test, and you pay less. 

The to comfort and economy is through our ad- OvenLAlti anon 00. 

way ‘ 
vertising pases Whatever is newest and most useful is Dept. 28D Racine, Wie, 


+ a tity of 
New Belting good used Pee leather and 
bber. Belt spray hose, ete, Best place mAmerica 
ts Pulewas Wonudactertne Co., Witniagton: Del. 





Fig. 2. A long stub was left which 
rotted into the trunk 























How To Be a'Grafter 





1. Splitting:the stock. 2. Scion ready 
toyputiim) place. 3. Scions in place 


RBES which do not bear fruit, or 

whith ‘bear fruit of a poor quality, 
can beitopgrafted by sawing off some of 
the limibs:and putting in scions. Limbs 
that are more than ‘two inches through 
are hard ‘to work with. Not all ‘the 
branches -should ‘be -cut away; part 
should .be Jeft untouched and gradually 
cut away:the following years after the 
scions begin togrow. Itiis best to graft 
a part of the tree one year and the 
remainder the next. 

When:in ithe spring the sap begins to 
move in) the.steck, be ready; this occurs 
early:in:the ,plum and cherry, and later 
in the:pearand:apple. Do'the grafting, 
if possible,.on.a mild day during show- 
ery weather. The:necessary tools are a 
chisel, or a thick-biaded: knife or a graft- 
ing iren-: (with ‘which :to split open the 
stock.after it-is.:sawed off smoothly with 
a fine+teoth saw), a hammer or mallet to 
aid the splitting :process, a very sharp 
knife:to:trim the.scions, and a supply of 
good grafting wax. ‘Saw off a branch 
at the:desired point, «split the stock a 
little way down and ‘insert a scion at 
each outer .edge—taking care that the 
innerbark of the scion fitsexactly against 
the inner bark: of-the stock. 

Trim the sctions wedge-shaped, as shown 
in the picture; insert them accurately ; 
the ge should be ‘a trifle thicker on 
Tag eae 
the s! 8 * tly, apply graft- 
ing \wax. ‘Bach scion : should S long 
enoughite have two or three buds, with 
the lowercone placed «as shown. The 
‘*spring’’ of the cleft holds the scion 
securely in place, and therefore tying 
should, beunnecessary. If*both scions.in 
a cleft grow, one may later be cut away. 

You can’t graft a pear‘or an appie:on 
a cherry or plum tree, nor vice versa. 
The stone fruits and the pomaceous 
fruits-are ‘separate families and refuse 
to intermarry. 


How To ‘Make Grafting Wax 


Judge “Biggle ‘likes to make his graft- 
ing wax ‘this way: ‘One pound of resin, 
one - half pound of ‘beeswax, and one- 
quarten pound of tallow, melted together 
and applied with a brush. Keep in an 
iron .pot;"heat ‘for use when wanted. 
He says: ‘*‘It is best to use ‘scions 
which were cut very early this spring 
or last fall; ‘they can be ‘kept in moist 
sawdust.or sand,”’ 
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estclox 


ERE they are; the four top-notchers in 

the Westclox line. Big Ben heads the 

family. He’s a good, substantial timekeeper 
and a loyal call-clock. 


At his right, America: trim, alert, compe- 
tent. Then Sleep-Meter, a ‘close second to 
Big Ben; refined, neighborly, watchful. 


Last ‘but least only in size comes little 
brother, Baby Ben, wlio ‘tucks cozily into 
places where Big Ben might feel out-of place. 


They’re all faithful timekeepers and punc- 
tual.alarms. They all have ‘that same good 
Westclox ‘construction. They all wear our 
quality-pledge, Westclox. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salte & Peru. [linois. U.S.A. 
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e wt S$ Seed Oats Alfalfa, etc. 
varieties 


Hoffman’s Seed Oats—6 
all proven yielders that you can rely on for better crops. b 

Seed 'Corn—9 ‘kinds, three of “them first-prize winners at focal sand 
national‘ Corn.Shows. Write for catalog and samples. «Grown in Lan- 
caster County—strongest germination—pure strains. Ears shown .are 
it ie Ae Sper al a jot. .Grows.a good gate Cree Gas 
—deep grain —~a heavy yielder—matures med: early. 
should plant some of this corn. ‘Other kinds—white and yellow—for 
ensilage and.cribbing. 

‘Clover— Alfalfa—Timothy—Grown ‘in :nerth—cleaned clean—free from 
weeds—new seed—of strongest rermination. Hoffman's grass seeds: give 
‘best results, Ask for samples. 

inet anwaenbant-aee eth have yourrmoney' back if your own tests 
: - _— Just send post card—say, “Send catalog 


les”. of any seeds you want— 
mention Farm Journal, and send ft to 


“Lendisville, ‘Lemcatter County, (Pa. 








—-sound—w hiteheayy ~northern grown—highly cleaned— 
Samples free. ; 
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OP DRESS 
all crops with 


Nitrate of Soda, no mat- | 
ter what other fertilizers 


you may have used—100 
pounds per acre for seeded 
crops and 200 pounds per 
acre for the cultivated 
ones. The increase will 
yield large profits over 
cost. 


Write on post card for our 
money making books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 














“100 Fruit Trees 
On Every Farm” 


Farm Journal Folks are entitled to the best 
fruit the farm can grow. Plant 100 Harrison 
Quality Fruit Trees. You can sel] the lus 
Sor enteoat $ poy all expenses and leave a tidy 
profit, besides having all the fruit you can use 
“f.0. b. ‘kitchen door.’’ Our Fruit Trees are | 












healthy, hardy, true to name and budded from 
ing orchards 


y Evergreens, orway 
Maples and Hedge Plants. Send for our 1919 
Nursery Book—free. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest Growere of Fruit Trees in the World.” 
Box 12 Berlin, Md. | 
fv Lovett’s Red, White and ON 
Grapes are the BEST Grapes 


in existence. Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants and Gooseberries 
par excellence. Our catalog No. | tells all about 
them. In it are also described and offered a full 
line of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
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How To Raise Broom-Corn 
By S. R. WINTERS 


to $1.50 for a broom. A few years 

agoa broom of the same kind sold 
for from thirty to forty cents. The rea- 
son is that less broom-corn is being 
grown than formerly. 

Broom-corn will grow in almost every 
state, but thrives best in a warm and 
sunny climate. It belongs to the sor- 
—_ family, and looks like sorghum. 

here are two kinds of broom-corn— 
standard and dwarf ; they differ mainly 
in height of stalk and length and texture 
of the brush. The standard variety is 


A HOUSEWIFE today pays from $1 


| acclimated to the humid conditions in the 


Eastern and Central states. The dwarf 
variety is grown in the high altitudes 
and dry climate of the Southern Great 
Plains states. Standard broom - corn 
grows from eight to ten feet high ; the 
dwarf type grows from four to six feet 
high. 

A well-prepared seed-bed is essential 
for growing broom-corn. Corn soils will 
raise broom-corn. Fall plowing is best. 

Broom-corn will cross with sorghum, 


| and seed resulting from such a cross 





should not be planted. To get a crop of 
good quality buy seed from a reliable 
seed firm, or from a grower who has 
good seed to sell. From three to five 
pounds of seed will plant an acre. The 


| usual width between rows of the stand- 
| ard type is three and one-half feet—the 


same as corn rows—with plants three 
inches apart in the rows. Dwarf broom- 
corn can be coset in rows three feet 
apart with plants two inches apart in the 


| row. With special plates, the seed can 


be planted with a corn planter. Plant 


| the seed one inch deep. 


When to plant? The early crop in the 
Lindsay district of Oklahoma is sown 
April 15 ; Central Illinois growers put off 
planting until April 25. When a large 
crop is grown, the planting is continued 
at ten-day intervals until finished. 


| Where fall frosts do not occur before 


Vines, Roses, Nut Trees, Hedge Plants and Gar- | 


den Roots. Send for it today—it is free. 
J. T. LOVETT, Inc. 
Box 137 Little Silver, N. J. 


Giant French Beans 


(French Asparagus Beans) 
30 inches long. A remarkable vegetable that bears 
8 arm, and of de’ 


Gigantic 
[oe re Bute Conta 0 delicacy: 
Prod un Jere. ri e fete eee you 
fie ea lin ne epee 
ONARD partite toseeanvured rth 
ROSES ius Eline 
Conard & Jones Co.~n. Pyle, Pres.; A.Wintzer,V. P.~-Box 25, West Grove, Pa, 


Genuine Imported 
CABBAGE SEED my oh 
Danish Ballhead; Glory of Enkhuizen all other 
leading varieties, ae per ye set Soe 
GEO. K. HIGBIE & CO., Imp Roch , N.Y. 


Strawberry Plants That Grow 




















' A new early Strawberry. As a market berry it 
Horsey 2.25: Si ciie: varieties that I have yet 
oe. oe ees. Seed oon f , 98 per 
cent germ m. Barred Rock eggs. 39 years’ e: % 
Write for free Catalog. J. W. Hail, Marion S Md. 


POTATOES Botti. Stan RE 


Strawberry Plants Beci? Perry, “Georretown, bel. 











October 1, planting can be delayed until 
July 1. The broom-corn will mature in 
ninety days. 

Standard and dwarf varieties are har- 
vested differently. Dwarf broom-corn 
is harvested by pulling the heads from 

















Standard broom-corn must be tabled 
by bending it over several feet from 
the ground 


the stalks by hand. This should be 
done when the heads are in bloom. The 
brush is of poor quality if left until the 
seeds ripen. Standard broom-corn is 
bent over or ‘‘tabled’’ before the brush is 
cut off. The tabler walks between two 
rows, breaking the stalks over three or 
four feet from the ground. Stalks of 
the left-hand row are broken to the right 
and those of the right-hand row to the 
left. The crossing of the stalks forms 
a sort of table. The seed heads are cut 
leaving about six inches of stem to each 
head. A jackknife or a knife with a 
short, wide blade is used for cutting. 
Before the broom-corn can be used 
the seeds have to be combed from it. 
This is done as soon as the heads are 
harvested. A broom-corn thresher is 
designed especially for this purpose. If 
only a aah amount is grown, the seed 
can be combed out by hand on a device 
made by driving short pieces of wire into 
a board, placing the wires close enough 
to form a comb that will not let the seed 
pass through ; draw the heads across the 
comb and the seed will be removed. 


Money-Making Crops That Build Up Soils 


Facts about sweet clover and soy-beans 


Wapello county, Ia., had a farm 

that wasso worn out it would not 
raise weeds. In less than four years he 
made that soil fertile enough to raise 
good crops of grain, and raised a paying 
crop while he was building up the soil. 

ow did he do it? By seeding the 
land with sweet clover. Many people 
like sweet clover better than alfalfa. 
One of Our Folks in New York says: 

‘* Sweet clover excels all other legumes 

as a hay and forage crop. It will give 

oor sandy or clay soil a rich, dark color 
in less time than any other crop, and in- 
crease the soil’s productiveness at least 
fifty per cent within two years. This 
can not be said of any of the other clov- 
ers, nor even alfalfa. It will grow where 
alfalfa and clovers will not.’ 

“To double the corn yield,’’ says C. 
A. Neal, of Indiana, ‘‘sow treated sweet 
clover seed in the corn just after the last 
plowing, then cover with a one-horse 
weeder or fourteen-tooth cultivator. It 
will be a foot high at the time of frost. 
Say this is done in 1919; in 1920 don’t 
touch it at all. In October with a trac- 
tor turn under the whole thing. In spring 
of 1921 putin corn. You can get a crop 
of corn every other year.”’ 

**Sweet clover has proved very suc- 


Si years ago Charles Parmer, of 


cessful during unfavorable conditions 
this summer,’’ says W. G. McRuer, of 
Nebraska. ‘‘One field on which thirty 
head of cattle, a few horses and some 
hogs were pastured, stood the drought 
well and supplied some seed. The ground 
was found to be covered with sufficient 
seed to reseed the pasture.’’ 


Sweet Things About Sweet Clover 


These reports on sweet clover are not 
a bit too flowery to suit Farm Journal. 
Sweet clover, which until the last few 
years was considered a weed, is a won- 
derful crop for building up soils. It also 
makes good pasture or hay, and its seed 
sells high. Here are nineteen good 
things about the crop: 
1. It is not a weed; 2, will not bloat 
cattle or sheep; 3, equal to alfalfa for 
asture ; 4, is a great milk producer ; 5, 
urnishes early spring pasture ; 6, con- 
tains more protein than red clover; 7, 
fits well into the crop rotation; 8, is & 
great soil-enriching crop; 9, better than 
any of the common clovers as a green 
manure crop; 10, is a valuable plant for 
honey bees; 11, prepares the soil for 
alfalfa; 12, roots are soft, and give no 
trouble in plowing; 13, roots e 
inoculated more readily than alfalfa; 14, 
[Continued on page 78] 













































The AB C of Growmg Potatoes 


[Continued from page 28] 


— inches apart ; cover four inches 
cep 

The rate of “re nting varies from nine 
to sixteen bushels an acre; the average 
: or twelve. In Seton a 
rn potato growers never 88 
them thirty-seven bushels an acre. This 
is becamse they plant more closely, and 
use whole tubers for planting. 

There are several good machine potato- 
viamters now on the market; but ex- 
cept on large areas it is customary to 
open and close the furrows with a plow 
or horse-hoe and drop the seed by hand. 
A herse-planter will pay for itself on 
six acres, Several farmers could profit- 
ably own one of these planters, or one 
mam could buy a planter for his crop and 
hire out to do his neighbors’ Fraseintwl 


la iyo] 
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There are hand-planters which do — 
with a deal of gest Fong 

drop the seed ae When the Shes 
toes are several inches high, a tiva- 
tor should be used between rows. If 
the ground is well drained, hilling-wp is 
unnecessary ; although a little-soil may 
be thrown toward the rows at the last 
cultivation, if preferred. One hand- 
hoeing during the season is desirable, to 
get in between the hills. 

Every few weeks the vines should be 
sprayed with amixture of Bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead. Spraying should begin 
when the plants are about five inches 
high and should be repeated every two 
or three weeks. Three or four applica- 
tiens are usually necessary. The plants 
must be entirely covered with a fine 
mist in order todo much good. A spray- 
ing machine that develops at least 100 
pounds’ pressure is best. The machine 
should be rs towns with two nozzles for 





35 
each row, s® arranged that a fine mist 
will be thrown on the 


Late t very soon after 
a rain and daring the latter 
of July or August. The 
eauk mixture be applied befere 
rains, as this will the 


‘erms a disin- 
seamae film over the leaves and stems, 
and the lime keeps it from washing off. 
Cultivation should begin soon after the 
seed is planted. Godiagonally over the 
field with a weeder or a light peg-tooth 
harrow, to break up the soil crust and te 
kill any weeds which may start. Go over 
the field again within a week, the other 
way, diagonally. These early harrowings 
greatly lessen the after work of keeping 
the field clean. Some folks are afraid ¢ 
harrow a planted field, but it is wonder- 
ful how the little plants seem to dodge 
the harrow teeth and come up smiling. 
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{ The Good Sense Work Suit 


-j UST look at this picture—you can see 

comfort and ease in every line of these 
So practical! So con- 
venient! So economical! Don’t wait. You 
need Lee Union-Alls now. Ask your 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


One Piece Like Your 
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Community Spraying for Small Orchards 


6é Y spraying cost me mighty lit- 
tle, but it made me $15 a tree 
on thirty trees—$450.”’ 

That is the testimony of C. D. Switzer, 
of New York, who sprayed his apple 
trees last year. His neighbors who did 
not spray ad little or no fruit. 

**Frank Atwood, whose orchard we 
sprayed and used for demonstration pur- 
poses this year, brought samples of both 
sprayed and unsprayed fruit to my 
office,’’ says County Agent R. D. Jay, 
of Carroll county, Mo. ‘‘The sprayed 
fruit is at least four times as large as 
the unsprayed and it is al] from the same 
tree. The limb which bore the unsprayed 
fruit was on a side of the tree which 
could not be reached by the spraying 
machine on account of aditch. Frank 
says that the difference in these apples 
is due to the spraying only.’’ 

So much for the value of spraying. 
But suppose the farm orchard is too 
small to warrant the use of a modern, 
up-to-date spraying machine. The an- 
swer then is community spraying—one 
sprayer for several orchards. The spray- 
ing machine can be owned jointly by an 
association, or by one experienced man 
who is hired to spray the trees, or any 
a with properly-made spray mixtures. 

he crop is sprayed the right number 
of timesatareasonable cost. A private 
sprayer charges so much an acre or tree. 
In an association overhead expense is 
charged against all the members at so 
much an acre or tree, while time and 
materials used on each job are charged 
directly to the farmer. 

Not the least value of community spray- 
ing. lies in the quality of the service, 
which by-and-large much more than 

ays for itself in increased crops. The 

armer who produces potatoes and fruit 

















One power spraying machine will 
take care of several farm orchards. 
Why not get together and buy one? 


along with other farming can hardly be 
expected to be an expert in spraying. 
Spraying is often improperly done or not 
done at all because other important tasks 
‘* have the track.” 

Cooperative potato spraying has been 
demonstrated by farm bureaus to be 
simple and practical. The county agent 
forms the association with the aid of 
local men. Several of these men, in 
whose hands the money matters are 
placed, sign a note to buy the equip- 
ment. Where potato fields are smal) 
and scattered, a fifty-acre spraying out- 
fit is thought best. “One man with the 
sprayer can cover six acres a day, or 
twenty-four acres a week. This allows 
for two rainy days a week and gives suffi- 
cient margin, on the average, to spray 
the entire acreage properly, Four or 
five sprayings are most profitable for 
potatoes, but members desiring three, 
or only two, pay for only that amount 
of service. embers assist the sprayer 
when it is convenient or advantageous, 
and only pay directly for the time and 
materials used. J. B. 


Choice of a Spraying Machine 


wet kind of a spraying machine to 
buy is the question that confronts 
every fruit and vegetable grower. Suc- 
cess or failure and Deteet with spraying 
often hinge on equipment at hand. 

In purchasing a spraying machine, ca- 
pacity must be considered first, but with 
capacity must be considered material, 
workmanship, design and weight. A 
«arse ng machine should be strong so 
that it will not soon wear our or need 
adjusting. The machine should be so 
designed that it can be taken apart 
readily and adjusted without the use of 
special wrenches and tools. All parts 
should be interchangeable on another 
machine of the same kind. This simplifies 
the replacing of broken or worn parts. 

The machine chosen should be large 
enough to do the work economically with- 
out involving too great an investment. 
Small bucket or compressed-air spray- 
ers are best suited for the small gar- 
dener or the owner of a few trees. 

Barrel pumps will take care of a large 
amount of truck crops or one or two 
acres of fair-sized orchard, but some- 
times are not preferable to the smaller 
pumps on account of portability. Large 
areas of two to four acres of bearing 
orchard are more readily sprayed with 
a platform pump, because the long lever- 


age and the standing position of the . 


operator permit more liquid at higher 
pressure to be pumped with less ex- 
penditure of energy. 

A power sprayer is advisable for bear- 
ing orchards of more than four acres, 
especially if the trees are large, for the 
orchard can be sprayed at the least pos- 
sible expense for time and labor. 

Very few of those men just beginning 
realize the necessity of a good, first- 
class equipment. Too often the limited 
means of the beginner influences him to 
purchase a cheap spraying outfit. In 


two or three years, and often in less 
time, this spraying outfit is worthless. 

The things actually needed witha hand- 

power spray-pump are: One spray-pump 
—the best you can afford, with brass 
cylinder and valves ; thirty-five to fifty 
feet of half-inch high pressure hose ; 
two double - length hose . connections ; 
one standard female connection and one 
male connection with quarter-ineh pipe 
thread; four Sherman hose-bands or two 
Never Slip hose-clamps; one quarter- 
inch ental - one spray rod, ten feet 
long ; one disk spray-nozzle, preferably 
throwing a fine narrow. angled semi- 
driving spray. 
_ The power sprayer is more efficient 
because the higher pressure forms a 
finer driving and better carrying spray 
that reaches every part of the tree with- 
out excessive waste of material and 
labor. Each farmer.cah operate a small 
sprayer, but wherever possible a power- 
machine owned or leased by a com- 
munity or farmers’ club will give better 
results than hand-sprayers, and at the 
minimum expense. _ . 

Labor cost varies with the machine; 
it costs from four to. fifteen cents to 
spray an average bearing tree once with 
a power-machine, and from twenty-five 
to fifty cents a tree with a barrel spray- 


er. The cost of spraying material, oper- 


ating expense, repairs, depreciation and 
interest on investment are not consid- 
ered in this cost estimate. Extremely 
large, tall trees would cost still more 
and could scarcely be sprayed success- 
fully with a barrel pump. 
Buy the best standard makes of ma- 
chines and avoid new types or untested 


types until they are proved satisfactory. - 


et good spraying materials—remember 
the cheapest is':not: always the best. 
Spray thoroughly, cover ier: pers of 
the tree with spray. . D. A. 
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The Community Mill 
{Continued from page 5] 


quality, and by expert chemical as- 
sistance is able to maintain that quality 
consistently ; whereas the flour that 
comes from the small mill varies. 

The increasingly exacting nature of 
the public demands has of course hurt 
the small miller. There was a time 
when the farmer took his wheat to. the 
mill, got his bran and shorts and flour 
and, even if the flour was not of the 
finest, was contented with such bread as 
it would make. Today he is more ex- 
acting, or at any rate his wife is, and 
$e have nothing but the finest of white 

our, 

Small Mills Now Increasing 


To be sure the community mill has not 


disappeared entirely from any part of the | 


United States; in some parts of the 
country it hangs on doggedly... During 
the great. war thete has even been a 
marked inerease in the number of small 
flour and grist mills in various parts of 
the country, even in New gland, 
where. the hum of a flour mill has been 
a rare sort of music for a half century. 
This development is a result of the very 
high price of wheat, with the conse- 
quent increase in wheat acreage. Doubt- 
less the very high rate of profits in the 
milling industry also has had its effect. 

What is the future of the small com- 
munity mill? Some millers foresee its 
disappearance ; but the writer can not 
agree with this view. There will always 
be a place in the industrial economy of 
the country for the community mill, and 
in some.sections there should be more of 
them—not necessarily very small mills, 
but. plants. sufficien ly large to carry 
modern machinery and to produce a mar- 
ketable grade of flour. 


Benefits from Community Mills 


In more than one way it is a benefit to 
any community to have at least its own 
supply of flour made from its own grain 
and made in the community—if it can be 
done economically. There is the saving 
in freight, not-only on grain but also on 
the flour'and other products made from 
the grain: For some cheap and bulky 
product, such as bran, this is important 
in a long haul. Some of the by-pro- 
ducts of milling are of great importance 
in the development of the dairy industry 
—about the best industry any rural com- 
munity can develop. 

Someday community mills may be 
built and: operated by farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations. In 1909 there were, 
according to the census, a few coopera- 
tively owned mills in the a ; and in 
time thete should be more. hen mill- 
ing methods have ceased to change so 
fast, and when cooperative associations 
have thoroughly learned the A B C’s of 
true cooperation, we may expect suc- 
cessful ventures in this field. 








Going, going, almost t gone! A familiar 
sight in many localities 
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, a 
Profits 
per month being made 
with the self contained 

one man Roller Flour Mill 


The AMERICAN Hail MILL 


The surest and most profitable business in the United States and 
second in dignity only to banking. Over 1,500 now in operation. 

Be the Flour Miller in your: community-and own this new, im- 
proved. mill which is revolutionizing milling; You can start in this 
profitable business at once with our nationally advertised brand of 
flour as your own. 


“FLlavo” (cmmmy) FLour 
A Flour of Incomparable Flavor. 


Our service Department and Confidential Selling Plans will estab- 
lish you in this business and make you a success. 

This wonderful mill is made in 7 styles—from 15 to 100 bbls. 
a day—takes small amount of power—built to last a lifetime—and 
will make a yield of 42 lbs. of good flour per bushel of clean wheat. 
Guided by our book of instructions, it can be operated by anyone 
without previous knowledge of milling. Its greatly improved system 
of milling makes “a better barrel of flour cheaper,’’ therefore gives 
you larger profits, 

Grind your home grown wheat with this mill and sell it \ 
to.-your home people. You can get into this money mak- 
ing business with as little as $3000. Sold on 30 days trial. 


Write for 
ae ie. our free booklet, “The Story of a Wonder- 


The Anglo-American Mill. Co. 
547-553 Trust Bldg., OWENSBORO, KY. 
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Expert Farm Shop Work 








Jack for Raising Automobiles 


ey 








9) “XI 
Yj \ 


Make this jack from a piece of well- 
seasoned oak 3 x 5 inches 


DN seeding tires will last longer if 
the weight of the car is taken from 
them when the car is idle. To raise the 
car use simple, home-made jacks like 
the one shown above. 

These jacks should be made of heavy 
en, Eeeey 3 x 5-inch oak; for 
the ordinary car, each jack should have 
a height of fourteen inches. The hinge 
should be placed about eight inches from 
the bottom of the jack and the upper 
six inches of the jack should be tapered 
as shown. The upper end of the jack 
should be notched to fit the automobile 
bubs; the handle is fashioned from a 
stiff piece of strap iron. 














Vise To Hold Circular Saws 
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Fasten the vise against the weilebaniek 


It is hard to hold a circular saw for 
filing ; if the saw is left on the man- 
drel, the teeth will vibrate when the file 


is age over them. 

he saw-vise shown helps to solve 
the difficulty. It is made of two wide 
boards cut out to match. The front 
board is cut in two a short distance from 
the lower end, and hinged. The lower 
part of this front board is then nailed to 
the back board and the whole arrange- 
ment fastened to the floor and work- 
bench. A series of holes is then bored 
in the top of the vise, to suit saws of 
different diameters, and a suitable bolt 
and nut secured. Pf. 7. i, 


Belt Punch Is Easy To Make 

































To make a‘belt punch take a piece of 
tool steel and work it as shown. Bend 
the steel, drill a hole through the short 
erm, straighten, grind to a taper and 
temper to a light straw color. C. H. W. 


Locking a Cluster of Drawers 


lock a cluster of drawers contain- 

ing sharp shop tools or delicate in- 
struments, which 
may be easily 
ruined by some 
novice or a child, 
drive a staple in- 
to the intersec- 
tion of thecross- § 
pieces between # 
thedrawers. Slip 


a square plate of EE 
thick 


sheet iron, 
in which there is 
a slot, over the 
staple. Then lock with a padlock as 
shown in the sketch above. 


One lock fastens all 
four drawers 





Workshop Kinks 


Boards exposed to the weather should 
be laid with the heart side down. 


Slick up the tools with which you do 
repairing. Make the work-bench look 
as neat as mother’s kitchen after the 
dinner dishes have been done up. 


Keep a set of old tools on hand for 
jobs you do not want to put good tools 
into.. Use an old saw when cutting 
through nail holes in used lumber. 


Door-knob screws oe yp work out 
and let the knob come off. This may be 
prevented by removing such screws, cov- 
ering them with glue and screwing them 
back into place. 


Ever try a soldering iron for removing 
old and hard pe ? It’s the best ever. 
Heat it red hot and run it slowly over 
the putty. It will soften the putty so 
that it can be easily removed. 


A small discarded paint-brush kept 
moistened with waste machine or auto 
grease and lying handy on the work- 
bench where it can ey. be picked 
up and applied to a used tool like a saw, 
wrench, etc., will prevent rusting. 


A paint remover is necessary in re- 
finishing old furniture. Potassium hy- 
droxide, dissolved in water, is excellent. 
It should be |p lied with a brush or cloth. 
After severa eed it can be rubbed off 
with a cloth, and the paint will come 
with it. A second application may be 
necessary. 


The Right Use of Oilstones 


As the name indicates, oil should be used 
on oilstones when sharpening tools. Min- 
eral oils are not recommended, but some 
light animal oil that will not gum should 
be used sparingly ; the surplus oil wiped 
off when throug. 

Kerosene is useful after the stone has 
been used quite a time with other oils. 
A mixture of equal parts glycerine and 
alcohol will make a stone take hold even 
after it seems to be glazed. Soaking in 
dilute sulphuric acid or lye will also clean 
out a stone and make it work after all 
other efforts have proved useless, 

It is almost impossible to wear down 
an oilstone evenly, for most of the wear 
comes in the middle, and it is difficult to 
use the extreme ends without the tool 
slipping off and thus injuring its edge. 

ilistones with an uneven surface can 
be trued up by rubbing them on sand- 
paper, or on a smooth flat board over 
which has been’sprinkled sand and water. 

Of the artificial stones, emery, corun- 
dum and carborundum are g' 
rundum is cleaned by washing in dilute 
sulphuric acid. Any. of these materials 
save time in grinding tools, A small 
grinder is a necessity in every shop. 
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The Passing of the Small Town 


By HILDA RICHMOND 


O= thing a great many people re- 
gret in the changing conditions of 
our country, and one that has been going 
on for a number of years past, is the 
passing of the small country town. 

The automobile is blamed for much of 
this condition, but after all that is not 
the — thing that contributed to the 
downfall of the country village. Even 
the small cities and large towns are suf- 
fering from the same disease that sapped 
the life of the hamlet. The big cities 
are growing bigger each year while the 
towns of 1,000 and under have, in many 
instances, gone backward. 

What are the causes? For one thing 
peat want to see hundreds of articles 

fore they buy. The attractive cata- 
log of the mail-order house, the city 
store that can be reached so easily, the 
fashion magazines that scatter seeds of 
discontent because of the limited wares 
of the country merchant—all have hurt 
the small place. 

Country people have been slow to see 
that in tearing down the small town and 
its influence they are tearing down the 
worth of their own property ; now that 
—— hamlets are dying out they 
are beginning to feel that something is 
pisany | with the community in which 
they live. Their sons and daughters are 
deserting the farms for the cities and 
they themselves are cut off from the old 
social and intellectual advantages their 
communities once boasted. Nobody 
wants to teach in the village school and 
nobody wants to work in the few in- 
dustries of the small town, so that the 
whole country for miles around feels the 
dearth of young life and activity. 

Perhaps the church in the small town 
has suffered more than any other insti- 
tution. It is pathetic to see a country 
congregation on a summer day and to 
note that where once horse after horse 
was hitched to the neat rack on the 
church lawn, now a buggy or two and 
the automobile of the non-resident 
— have the space to themselves. 

ot being able to support a minister the 
church is served occasionally by a man 
who can not live near enough to do any 
pastoral or community work, and the 


feeble life of the church that was once . 


a power for. good is almost gone. 

A gloomy picture! It most certainly 
is, for from the country and country 
communities in the past have gone many 
of the strong men and women of the 
nation. Anything that builds up the 


country builds up the nation; and the 


opposite is true. 
obody knows whether the small town 
will ever be restored to its former'estate 
or not. Certainly it will not while the 
spirit of despising the day of small 
ings is upon us. Now that the war 
is over some miracle may turn the tide 
of life back to the country and the 
ea * attong, active home-makers may 
able to infuse new life into the ex- 
spiring small town. 

We may find in the years to come that 
people can live happily and usefully 
away from the great cities, and can even 
rise to eminence from the small town. 
As long as we all want to go to the 
largest school, the largest church, the 


largest stores, the largost Sacks and > 
an e est pict- © 
the small 


political gatherin 
ure shows and show places, 


towns will continue to decline. == 


The fault is not with the town, but 
with the people in and around it whocan 
not see that a wholesome, strong, intel- | 
lectual center around which to rally and 
in which to interest boys and girls is one | 
of the greatest assets any community . 
ean have. When we get k to that 
idea the small town may revive and the 


rom the country to the city be 


rush f 
checked for good and all. 
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# GOODRICH 
aon Akron, Ohio, 


Put Your Farm on 
a Goodrich Basis 


AKE up your farm account book, 

and run your pencil down to the 
item, tires. Write Goodrich before the 
item, and cut its figures for 1919. 


For the long lasting Jife of Goodrich 
Black Safety Tread Tires attack tire 
costs fore and aft. 


Make Goodrich tire costs your stand- 
ard. If you pay more, the tire takes it 
out of your pocket; if you pay less it 
takes it out of you and your automobile. 
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Have a close face to face look at the 
burly, broad-shouldered GoodrichTires. 


Notice how their extra wide SAFETY 
TREAD, with anti-skid bars set well up 
the side of the tire, fortifies the sidewall 
against the grinding of road ruts. 


All through and all around, Goodrich 
Tires are built to render service value 
up to the last cent of their cost. 


Goodrich Truck Tires give the same 
low operating costin your heavy hauling. 
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A farm on a Goodrich basis is saving 
money in its tires, pneumatic or truck. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer. 
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Bringing the Old House Up to Date 


that old farm when you first took 

it years ago—poor, sterile and 
down at the heel? And would any one 
recognize those fertile, well-kept acres 
today as the same place? 

Precisely; you have farmed well. 
Every year you made it just a little 
better than it was before; for no real 
farmer is satisfied to let his lands or 
his stock stand still. But, has your old 
farmhouse kept step with the other im- 
provements? It’s not difficult to bring 
this old house up to date. 

For instance, my father’s home was 
just an average frame farmhouse, en- 
tirely bare of all modern improvements. 
After I studied architecture I helped 
him turn this house into the most 
comfortable and convenient of modern 
homes. 

The bathroom came first — and quite 
rightly so. We couldn’t spare any of 
the old rooms, so a bay-window was built 
out from a second story back passage, 
conveniently close to the kitchen. A 
hot-water radiator, connected to a 
water-back in the kitchen range, kept 
the bathroom warm. The house was 
heated by stoves at that time. A wind- 
mill and overhead tank supplied the 
fixtures with water. That was before 
the days of gasoline engines and pressure 
tanks. I remember that my father was 
careful to provide not only bathtub and 
wash-stand, but water-closet. ‘‘My 
family shall not sufier disease and dis- 
comfort in winter-time by going to that 
old outdoor privy!’’ he said bluntly. 
Kitchen and pantry sinks he put in; 
were he living today, he would no doubt 


Movable Hog 


OVABLE hog houses have many 
advantages. They have been used 
successfully on many farms. They are 
easy to build, quickly moved from place 
to place and quickly cleaned. 
he movable feature is important. 
The houses can be pulled from one field 
to another when pasture, water or shade 
gives out. At farrowing time the sow 
can be apart from the rest of the herd. 
The danger of disease spreading through 
the herd is lessened. Rotation of pas- 
tures is easily brought about, thus avoid- 
ing infestation with parasites, such as 
lung-worms, pinworms, etc. 

The man who rents can afford this type 
of house better than the larger ones, in 
case the landlord does not care to furnish 
hog houses. The movable house can be 
loaded on a wagon and taken from one 
farm to another at moving time. 

Any one handy with tools can make a 
movable hog house of the kind shown 
below. Here are some directions that 
will help: 

The runners or skids provide the foun- 
dation of the movable house, which is 
6x8 feet, with walls two and a half 


D: you remember the condition of 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


have added stationary wash-tubs, too. 

A year or two passed and he consulted 
me about some better heating system. 
I advised hot-water; it was the best 
thing known at that time, and also the 
most expensive. ‘‘No matter; I want 
to do it right !’’ he said. So, calling in 
a reliable master-plumber, he ordered 
the work done. 

‘*T don’t want a bid, because they may 
be tempted to skin things down. Just go 
ahead, and I’!l pay whatever is right,’’ 
he laughed. Of course, there was more 
to it than just that. The plumber agreed 
on a certain percentage of profit, and 
guaranteed that the whole cost would 
not exceed a certain sum. Consequent- 
ly, the heating plant always heated 
without any forcing, whereas I know 
of many other homes which are always 
cold, unless the fire is furiously and 
wastefully driven. Today I would have 
offered a larger choice of heating-sys- 
tems—vapor, vacuum, pipeless furnaces, 
and so on. They all have certain advan- 
tages, but I haven’t space to discuss 
them, here. 

It took a lot of fuel to warm the house 
in zero weather. The wind whistled 
through the cracks of the weather- 
boarding at a great rate. 

“Why don’t pe cover the old siding 
with stucco?’’ I suggested. For a while 
my father hesitated, but I sat down and 
figured out that the cost of painting the 
house twice would just about cover the 
expense of doing the stucco-work. 


** But are you sure the stucco won’t. 


peel off ? Some of the neighbors say it 


won’t stand over old weather-board- 
ing,’’ my father said, rather doubtfully. 
Now, old weather-boarding is the best 
possible foundation for stueco—provided, 
of course, the work is done strictly ac- 
cording to the specifications issued by 
the various cement or metal-lath manu- 
facturers. With some difficulty I con- 
vinced my father, though the neighbors 
prophesied dismal failure. However, it 
was only a few years before these very 
same neighbors stuccoed their homes, 
too. There isn’t a square foot of weather- 
boarding visible within a square mile 
today ! The houses are not only warmer, 
but more nearly fireproof; they look 
several hundred per cent nicer, too. 

Thus, year by year, the improvements 
went on. The cellar floor was cemented; 
a summer kitchen was built; gas lights 
were put in (this was before the days of 
the little electric-light plant). Simple 
white colonial mantels—not the ugly 
gingerbread affairs—were set up on the 
old chimney - breast; the walls were 
papered or otherwise decorated, 

I have largely changed my mind about 
wall-paper since then. The walls and 
ceilings of my own farmhouse are fin- 
ished with a flat oil-paint in light buff 
tones, with white woodwork. Some folks 
use water-paint. 

Still more work was done; hardwood 
floors were laid, beautiful, brass-trimmed 
glass door-knobs replaced the original 
cheap hardware, new windows were put 
in to lighten rm gloomy rooms, and so on. 
My father took the greatest pride in re- 
modeling his home; and I wonder why 
more farmers do not take the same pride 
in bringing their homes up to date. 


Houses—How To Make Them 


feet high. The runners should not be 
of lighter material than 4 x 4-inch stuff. 

One-inch material may be used for 
flooring if joists are used. The use of 
inch material reduces the cost of the 
house; generally, however, a two-inch 
floor is best. 

A substantial frame can be built of 
2 x 4-inch material. It is possible to 
build this house with less frame work 
but a well-built house is desirable. Wind 
braces in the roof framing on the slope 
opposite the hinged roof doors are quite 
essential in that they keep the house 
from getting out of shape when moved. 

The siding and roof are of ten-inch 
shiplap, which sheds water satisfac- 
torily. White pine is recommended for 
both the roof and sides. 

Three kinds of doors are shown below 
—entrance door, roof doors and end 
door for ventilation. The entrance door 
can just as well be placed in one end, 
but the corner location, whether it be 
in the side or end, is the best because 
the swine are better protected from 
drafts and storm. 

A piece of burlap hung over the door- 














way furnishes an automatic door, but it 
must be frequently renewed. 

Doors in the roof make it easy to take 
care of the swine and let in plenty of 
alr and sunshine. Roof doors should be 
on the sunny side if possible. The ar- 
rangement of window sash in the roof, 
as shown below, is a good stunt, espe- 
cially when early pigs are farrowed. 

To protect pigs at farrowing time, 
fenders can be placed inside on the sides 
and ends of the house. Use 2'x 4-inch 
pieces and place them flatwise six inches 
from the floor. 

Here is the bill of material needed for 
one house : 


2 pieces 4x 4, 8 feet, for runners 

4 “ 2x12, 12 feet, for floor 

1 2x 4, 8 feet, for floor stiffener 
3 2x 4, 8 feet, for rafters 

1 2x 4, 10 feet, for ridge 

2 “ 2x 4, 10 feet, for plates 

2 “ 2x 4, 8 feet, for side studding 
2 “ 2x 4, 10 feet, for end studding 
2 2x 4, 12 feet, for fenders 

1 1x 4, 12 feet, for braces 

5 1 x 10, 16 feet, shiplap for sides 
11 1x10, 8 feet, shiplap for roof 
1 1x 6, 8 feet, for door separator 


On the left is the completed house in use. Below is the method 
of framing the movable hog house. Any one can build it 
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No matter how_you look at it, Certain-teed 
is the best type of farm roof. It meets the 
present-day demand for better, safer cover- 
ing for high-priced buildings, stock and 
machinery. 






Certain-teed Roofing won’t leak, because when 
laid according to directions, the whole roof is 
cemented together into a single piece. The 
heaviest rain won’t soak through. Fhere are no 
cracks for melting snow to enter. Being a non- 
conductor of heat and cold, it makes a building warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. In stormy weather it deadens 
the noise from rain or hail falling on the roof. It is econom- 

. ical, because it costs less to buy and less to lay than other 
types of roof—no skilled labor necessary. No painting. Guar- 
anteed 5, 10 or 15 years, according to thickness. 














One of the big advantages of Certain-teed is its fire pro- 
tection. Its: surface is spark-proof. Even burning embers 
do no harm. 






Certain-teed is made in rolls, both smooth and rough-sur- 
faced (red or green); also in red or green asphalt shingles 








Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles are ideal for for residences. 

residences, because they are artistic and cost : ; ; 

less than wood shingles. They afford fire Certain-teed is absolutely first quality, the name means 
, protection because they are not affected by Certainty of quality and satisfaction guaranteed. Do not 
: sparks from chimneys. They will not curl, accept any other-—it pays to get the best. Most dealers 
crack, buckle, rot nor dry out. It will pay sell Certain-teed. 
you to reshingle your house with Certain- Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest quality. 

teed shingles. - They will give you the best paint satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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36% Greater Protection 


Shinn-Flat is the onl 
rod or conductor woven in e pred 
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We give a Cash Bond 


anteei that jightni will not 
strike. me Write for ree booklet on 
Lightning Goose a Sad Gon 
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1635 Monadnock Bidg. Chicago, fil. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Geare- 
, Standing Seam, or Galvanized Roof- 

es, Sidings. Ay Paints. Fiat direct to you 

at Rock Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Pos itively grentans 

offer ever made. We Pay the 


Edwards “‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles - 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs.. No painti 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, ligh Ro peieting 


Free Roofing Book 
, . Get our wonderfully 
low d f 
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Roof ne Rook 


P ELEVA TOR 


Runs _ Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Operates by 











6000 pounds breakin ‘ 
short turns. Main driving on 
runs in _Babbitted ts, iar Goon 


Elevates Wheat, com 
—SO Bushels in 3 minutes. 


SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 7 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money, oe rite for it today. 
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What Sort of Building Material ? 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


i tn thinking of putting up a house 
something like the one you showed 
in The Farm Journal; will it look all 
right if built of frame ? We do not know 
much about any other kind of building 
material in this section.’’ 

So writes one of Our Folks, and his 
letter sets me thinking. You see, he is 
just a little doubtful whether a frame 
house is the best thing, but he doesn’t 
know much about other kinds of building 
stuff. 

Now, if I tell briefly something about 


| the various sorts of building material, 


he will be much more able to decide 
which is best-for his particular house, 
and [I think there must be many other 
of Our Folks who will be interested, too. 

An all-frame farm building is the most 
common type, for it can be built quickly, 
easily and cheaply. However, most peo- 
ple forget to figure the cost of insur- 
ance, repairs and repainting, and these 
items are, of course, heavier on a frame 
house than on any other kind. So, where- 
ever possible, I would advise that the 
walls, at any rate, be built of some ma- 
terial that is more nearly fireproof, and 
more permanent. 

Brick is an excellent thing to use, pro- 
vided the freight cost is not too high. 
For an ordinary house, I always use 
**straight hard’’ brick, thirteen inches 
thick, for the first story, and nine inches 
for the second. They should be laid in 
good lime mortar, with at least one- 
fourth part cement. Soft (‘‘salmon ’’) 
bricks do well enough on the inner layer 
away from the chimneys. Some folks 
strip and lath the walls to keep out 
dampness, but I prefer to give the in- 
side of the brickwork a good coat of 
some special damp-proof paint, which 
is entirely different from the ordinary 
paint and then plaster right on this, 

Concrete block is another good mate- 
rial, though I think it is rather ugly. At 
any rate, let’s use smooth blocks, instead 
of the hideous ** imitation - rock - face ”” 
ones. The mortar is the same as for 





























Hollow tile silos are permanent and keep ilege in good shape 

















An attractive farmhouse with 
stucco finish 


brick, and the wall should be damp- 
proofed in the same way. 

Stone masonry is not much used nowa- 
days; the chief reason is that there 
are very few of the good old-fashioned 
masons left. If you have your own 
stone and can find a really good work- 
man, then by all means build your house, 
barn or other structure of stone. Fora 
house, the inside must be ‘‘ flush-point- 
ed,’’ and then damp-proofed before be- 
ing plastered ; a stable ought to be plas- 
tered with cement mortar, though the 
damp-proofing can be left out. 

Reinforced concrete, cast in place, is 
being used more and more; it is much 
less damp than stone, cement block, or 
brick, and the walls can be made very 
thin. The other day I visited some two- 
story concrete homes that had six-inch 
outside walls and four-inch partitions ; 
I’m going to tell Our Folks all about 
these houses very soon, so I’]] not stop 
to say anything more here, 

Hollow tile is a rather new material, 
but a mighty good one ; the air spaces 
keep it dry, so it is just the thing for 
silos, cow-stables, houses and so on. 
The rough tile must be covered with a 
coat of stucco, after the building-is up; 
but the glazed tile needs no finish, . For 
a house, I prefer the rough tile with 
stucco; this makes a beautiful effect 
and also makes an extra warm, dry 
home. .For most other buildings I would 
suggest omitting the stucco, and using 
the glazed tile ; it costs less and answers 
just about as well. Ordinary tile walls 
shoul? be the same thickness as if they 
were brick. 

As for the roof—well, that’s largely a 


matter of personal choice. Wood shin- 
gles are cool, cheap and good-looking. 
Metal roofing is light, safe and easily 


puton. Slate looks well, is fireproof 
and fairly cool. Asbestos shingles are 
light, fireproof, cool, and can be laid by 
any carpenter. Terra-cotta or cement 
roofing tile is very satisfactory, provided 
you use heavy roof-timbers. Prepared 
shingles, cut from sheets of ready roof- 
ing are fairly fireproof, light and cheap. 
The ordinary sheet roofing is familiar to 
every one who has done any building. 
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Ahcnk Ready-Cut Barns Yo P 
Can Erect at Big Savings! : rc BM 


Stem get this book before you build abarn! Learn how aGordon-Van Tine 





barn comes t> you with material ready-framed, ready to nail, with planscom- 

plete. Wedo all the figuring, sawing, beveling, fitting of heavy timbers on 
electric saws at our factory. You do erecting work without experthelp if you wish. No 
delays. You can get right to work and have barn up in half to third usual time, at con- 
sequent saving in cost to you. You'll have the finest appearing, most practical and 
durable barn in your neighborhood, Saving amounts toup to 50% of what cost would be 
but for our Ready-Cut method. Book shows what others havedone, The plans show 
you how and you get expert advice throughout. Buy today and buy right. Gordon- 
Van Tine farm buildings are planned by experts. Represent actual study of thousands 
of farmers’ requirements. No experimenting, no guesswork. Over 100,000 customers 
vouch for us. Get our book.. Note photos and plans of scientifically designed barns. 
Built hundreds of times. Perfect ventilation to keepstock healthy, Arranged to make 
work easy. Staunch, sound materials that last. Send the coupon today. 


All Prices Wholesale—Costs Guaranteed 


cont sell by colsen only and save you ae. Send Us the Coupon Now! 
ween” p . r volume gives you prices tha’ Markthecoupon now! Tenant farmers, too,send 
approximate wholesale costs for uncut material. —_for book! ‘Theowner knows the value of good farm 
stated in book and gu No extras buildings in increasing profits. .Put it up to him. 
run upcosts, Save up to50% over what you could Right oun 
build high grade for from material bought to him aboutit, ‘The book pictures,describesand = -- re 
locally. And get farm buildings from us that are pecne ¢ = and i ¢ farm, buildings, Crib gna Granary 
right. horse barns—beltad plank frame, beras wt rome Bi Se, Soon, the 
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Shipped Promptly Anywhere , gothic roots, head house and dairy annex, 
Wineniencunel hi t tly. All ma: ean-to, round or barrel barns, modified timber frame 
terials reach you as you need them. Safe arrival bean, fats, bastesatend deivewey beens, palipenes 


carte vd pane shear at A a ment dairy houses, steer ' . 
i so you know j wha are 

and where they 9 according to the plans. "While stalls, litter carticrs, —— horse stalls, 
building materials are scarce eve ere locally, pa Ae door § whole- 
our So rocnes stock of veady-cut buildings gives wa ed Senaesatcs for whatever 
you hurry-up service. ing and Ict us you, 


Gordon-Van Tine 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6849 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa 






Gordon-Van Tine Co. 























6849 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 
Established Over Half a Century (3984) Be Please send me FREE the books checked below: 
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Cuts wire 
Mace, Seuss ke. 
stretches it, 
y Aides gr ns 
ties it 


Makes staples, 
drives staples, 


GIANT FENCE 
REPAIR TOOL 


The only tool that will handle woven wire 
just as well as barbed wire. 

All by itself, it enables you to repair old 
fences instead of putting up new ones, as well 
@ as to put up the new ones right. Saves you 
wire, staples, time and money. 

Hardware and electrical stores sell the Utica 
—the tool our test men can’t break. Satisfac- Y 
tion or your money back. Write for “Fence 
Repair and Plier Pointers Book:"’ Free with 
your dealer’s name. 
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has become so in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the ing of the earlier 
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ing. Its enclosed motor 
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ITSELMAN BROS. DEPT. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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wan Post 
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The Iwan is made in sizes 
from 8 to 16 inches. Bores in all 
kinds of soil but not in rock. Rapid 
and easy. ts no more than im- 
itations. For post holes, wells, pros- 
pecting for phosphate, clay and sand 


Get the Genuine Iwan 
IWAN BROS. Dept. A, South Bend, Ind. 
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spring is at hand. Satisfy this de- 
sire by growing new plants for spring 
and summer from those which you have 
kept through the winter. You will find, 
too, that old plants which are cut or 
pruned back severely now will put forth 
new shoots and thrive vigorously. 
Plants that are easy to increase (or 
propagate, as the florists say) are gera- 
niums, begonias, heliotropes, fuchias, 
white or ‘‘ Paris’’ daisies, ivies, lemon 
verbenas and petunias. Some of these 


| ean be grown from seed, but cuttings 





will produce exactly the same flowers as 
the parent plants, while seedlings some- 
times vary. 

The equipment needed for growing 
new plants in the house is very simple. 
It consists of a warm sunny window, 
such as that in which your plants are 
kept ; a small supply of clean, medium- 
coarse sand and of greenhouse soil com- 
posed of loam, leaf-mold and a little 
sand; some small flower-pots—two and 
one-half and three-inch ; a shallow box 


| with a few holes bored in the bottom or 


a large bulb or seed pan about three 
inches deep. The pots and seed pan, 
which is just a very shallow flower-pot, 
can be procured at any hardware store. 


How To Make the Cuttings 


Probably you have rooted ‘“‘slips’’ of 
eraniums or other plants in your gar- 
en. .A ‘‘cutting’’ is just the same as 

a ‘‘slip,’’ except that for the latter a 

whole shoot or branch is often taken, 

while the ‘‘ cutting ’’ of the professional 
plant grower is seldom more than two 
or three inches long. Even though you 
want but a few cuttings of each Kind it 


Flowers in the Country Home 
By FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL 


HE desire ‘‘to start something 
growing ’’ is one of the signs that 


is a disadvantage to make them large. 
The important thing is to get them in 
just the right condition—neither too 

ard and tough nor too soft and watery. 
To tell whether the shoot or branch from 
which the cutting is to be taken is just 
right, bend it between the fingers and 
thumb. If it will snap off like a fresh, 
brittle string bean, it is in the proper 
condition to root. If it doubles up with- 
out breaking, it is either too old and 
stringy or too young and soft; try another 
branch. A few inches from the tips of 
new shoots, that have not been forced 
to make too rapid growth, will generally 
make the best cuttings. 

Take the cuttings off clean, avoiding 
ragged edges. Remove all the lower 
leaves, and trim back the largest of the 
remaining leaves tohalf their size. The 
cutting will look skimpy, but the trim- 
ming is important because too much 
leaf surface will cause the cuttings to 
wilt and probably to be lost. After 
making the cuttings they should be al- 
lowed to lie for a few hours before being 
placed in the sand, so that the fresh 
cuts may-become slightly calloused over. 
However, they should be planted before 
as have had time to wilt. 

e purpose of the sand, in which the 
cuttings are placed, is merely to furnish 
them with a constant and even supply 
of moisture. Neither fertilizer, manure 
nor soil should be used with it; in fact, 
if the sand is not perfectly clean it 
should be made so by putting it in a pail 
and letting. water run into the pail until 
it overflows, carrying off the impurities. 
Perfect drainage is necessary to keep 
the cuttings from decaying ; therefore, 
the bottom.of the box or pan should be 

{Continued on page 49] 


The Farm Loan Act Means Better Stores 


By JAMES B. MORMAN, Farm Loan Expert 


Bee prosperity of a rural section is 
tested by its trading capacity. If 
farmers have no goods to sell they have 
no money with which to buy household 
and farm supplies. In such a communi- 
ty a merchant is likely to fail, for he 
can not do business without ready money. 

In some rural communities the mer- 
chant has to be both storekeeper and 
banker. He furnishes credit to farmers. 
There is no country bank, perhaps, with- 
in ten miles. 
cash, but his credit is good at the coun- 
try store. The merchant gives him book 
credit and carries him for six months or 
until he raises a crop. Then the farmer 
pays off the old score and starts anew. 

In the meantime, the country mer- 
chant is being given credit at the whole- 
sale store or at a commercial bank in a 
distant town. But to secure this credit 
the merchant has to pay the customary 
rate of interest—six or eight per cent. 
He charges this up in a higher price on 
the goods which he sells to farmers. 
There is no other way to protect him- 
self against loss. He shifts the cost of 
credit from himself to his customers. 
Therefore, the farmer who has book 
credit at a country store pays interest 
the same as if.he / Bmscot 9 money at a 
bank and paid regular interest on it. In 
one case he pays interest through his 
merchant who furnishes him farm sup- 

lies on credit ; in the other case he pays 
interest directly to the bank. In one 
case he knows it and in the other case 
he doesn’t—that is the difference. 


Ready Money for Borrowers 


Under the Federal Farm Loan System 
cash takes the place of credit in country 


The farmer is short of 


trading. A farmer who borrows to im- 
prove Sis farm has ready money with 
which to buy goods. The merchant who 
sells for strict cash can give the farmer 
better terms than when he sells on 
credit. He is able to do this because he 
can pay off his own loans and save the 
payment of interest. Thus, money cir- 
culating in a rural community helps both 
the borrowers and country storekeepers. 
Borrowers from the land bank with cash 
in their hands pay less for their goods at 
the store, while the storekeepers have 
less interest to pay. The Farm Loan 
System has brought about these benefits 
in many neighborhoods. 


A farmer can borrow money of the: 


land bank of his district to buy land for 
farming purposes; also to buy fertili- 
zers, live stock, seed and other necessary 
equipment ; to provide buildings and 
make other improvements, and to pay 
off debts. The paren off of an existing 
dent is helpful to the farmer for the rea- 
son that he pays less interest on his new 
farm loan and, therefore, he has the 
difference to expend in other ways. The 
storekeeper does- a-larger volume of 
business, and for cash, thereby keeping 
money in circulation all the time. 

But the borrowed money is used on 
the farm to increase its yield. In that 
case the farmer gets a larger income. 
This is the chief reason for the existence 
of the Farm Loan Act. If it did not 
improve the borrower’s financial condi- 
tion, the act would have failed in its 
purpose. But more than 50,000 farmers 
can now testify that their loans have 
brought them larger incomes. To this 
extent every rural community has been 

[Continued on page 52] 
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AYear to Pay 


Think of it! Sy or 


New Bey nd Cream arator you 
need direct from our factory for only $2 
down ens on id a whereby it will earn 
itsown cost and more before you pay. 
You won't feel the cost at all. Our low 
prices will surprise you. For example: 
bu eye the No. 274 J sn 
running, easy c 
— close skimming, dura- 





T 











guaranteed separator. 
Sims 12) wep tip ad visa 

Oem aed Ou pay only own 
are — balance on easy terms of 


Only *3°° a; “Bohs 


extras. Prices we quote include every- 
thing. We also make 4 larger sizesof ws 


“Butterfly 


up ee Skagit 106 Wh Miictproenee 800 Ib. capacity ma- 
ne shown here—all sold at simi- 
lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
of only $2 down and more thana 













eB a jn year to pay. Every machine guar- 
3 anteed a lifetime po pn defects 
lightest rup- in materials and wor 
ning of all ities 9 
150,000 a OO Days Trial 
@ New Butterfly You ¢ can | have 30 trial on your own 
Cream Separators and see for ssawathe how easily one 







rz these splendid machines will earn 
: i a one ean my ate before ave pay. 

le Neighbors eeu ry it alongside of any separator you 

ts iets ° the New Butterfly. Apia wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 
return it at our expense and we will refund your 


We can recommend the Butterfly in ie ony, 
and I can recall the names of ten who ve bought $2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways. 


<= cies acest tace — Catalog Folder, FREE 
«BERT 


eR Why not one’ of these big labor-saving, 


ee ey ity to doso on this liberal sel 
a fearing 


y plan? Let us send you our big, new, ill 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., catalog foldershowing all the machines we make 
i 2102 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, tll. | and quoting lowest factory prices andessy pay. 

; Settore fon se "tell how the Nev Butters 
: owners telling e New ‘° 
j fcularg regarding. your special easy payment a fy is them make as high as $100 a year 


| does not obligate you in any way. W. 


. 
o bS eb sscrwsececbeserces bedecedslecceesoncceeoce ALB . 





DOWN 


Y, Minooka, Il. money- machines while you owe the. 


extra profit their cows. ay, Wet tua. 
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Gets ALL 
The 































Twelve-Year-Oid 
Chiid Runs it 
ont would not do without 

ex- 


anes it for all the machines 
we have seen. Gus Bitie ir, 12 12 
runs it like 
MRS. P. E. RUDE, 
Ashland, Wis, 
















































































a Pine Tree Mitker 

y no milker without first getting this new com- 
plete book on milking machines. Full valuable 
authentic facts about the proved success and re- 
liability of mechanical milking. 


$ Sie Gate | Saves%Labor 
Per Mo. 





INLY in 
After Trial wae and ex: 
Try this milk- 
éatisfied, pay EY Mor e Milk 
@mall part down, if fin simpli 
you like, balance $1 reliability, durability ae 
et Fd ee 3 








- tation i Cows 
PROVE b 
Try One FREE TRIAL on our form 
A. 
ky 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Company 
Dept. 3513X, 19th St. & California Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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Breed The Best "0. LC. 

THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE Hogs 
FAT HOGS 


» 
Why lose money breedi 4 ¥ 
and feeding scrub hogs 
Two of our O. L. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
We are the most extensive breeders and shi 
Wires ebiny forthe ruetstSy af tne rel 
Ou1. C. en. All fedelan ane 
U. S. Government Inspected 
ps | pore bred me 0. 1, C. Hogs since 1868 
or any ott ieee Geen 
—TODAY— 
1. FOR FREE BOOK 
The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
y 103 Heights Temple Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Raise Chester Whites 2 


Like This 
the original big producers 


v 


J BAVE started thousands of breeders on the to 
success. I can help you. I want to place one from 
me great hook te every ~ wher a aes 
months old. rite or my pian—*' More Money ‘cee 


@. 8. BENJAMIN, Howe Bldg., Portland, 








crammed full of helpful facts, ’ 





on hog raising. Tell: 
to Shonece 6 de = 
pound chea; 










. ie! A White Collie Solves 
por Problem Many owners of White Collies 
: helpful ron chang Beg kgs mentor 
¥ peasant tare eS 
2 country grown, pro 


pair will 
vey are 
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The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The Farm Journal 
expressly disclaims all responsibility therefor 


ID you ever step to think how 
much fine and valuable foud the 
8,000,000 worthless dogs in the 
United States are wasting ? They waste 
it by eating it, as the owners of these 
dogs feed them the best of food. Each 
dog averages at least one pound each 
meal, three times daily, so there is at 
least 3,000,000 pounds of food wasted. 

Just the other day I was in the city 
and saw one bench-legged bulldog eating 
the finest porterhouse steak—about two 
pounds of it. I thought what a waste 
we Americans are allowing to be car- 
ried on here in our midst, and howl- 
ing, ** save food,’’ when we are wasting 
it by the ton. Did you ever stop to think 
of this? 

There are some good dogs, such as 
sheep and cattle dogs, that we must 
have for the stock raising. Aside from 
that we can do without dogs very well 


and should do it. Let’s see what can 
m Pc" 


be done. 


Tax the Idle Acres 


Mr. Editor, there are always two sides 
to the farming business. There are men 
here that can farm all right, and would 
do se if a chance were given that would 
be just and right for both sides. Rent- 
ing is too high for many to get a fair 
compensation for their labor; this is 
why many can not get a start. They get 
discouraged and quit. Let there be offers 
of the right kind made them and see 
how much of the cry for help would be 
relieved. 

Here in this little place men would 
be glad to farm, but some owners here 
want two-fifths of the crop and $100 for 
the house and barn, and not good land 
at that: Some take one-third and all 
the straw with the $100. 

There are plenty to farm all the land 
if the chance were given for a term of 
years, and a proviso put in the contract 
for just and diligent work done, so that 
all could be equally benefited as to their 
rights and claims stated in the agree- 
ments made. Let offers of this kind be 
made, and investigate the results. 

Every acre of land that is not tilled 
ought to be taxed for one-third of the 
crop it would raise. This would make 
the land slackers get busy. W. L. 








‘More Farmers in Congress 


Why are so many lawyers and so few 
farmers sent to our law-making bodies? 
When lawyers frame a proposed law 
they usually ball up the English language 
so that a supreme court is required to 
tell what it all means. This makes 
grist for the lawyers’ mills. 
The United States Income Tax law is 
a splendid example of the balling-up 
process and is somewhat of a joke at that. 
Why not send farmers or men in sym- 
athy with agriculture to make laws. 
awyers are only too willing to lean 
toward big business in all that they 
do politically or professionally, The ox 
knows his master’s crib. A. H. 





' Time To Speak the Truth 


The time has come to speak the plain 
truth about our working farmers. I have 
seen many long articles a tell 
why our boys left the old farm, but none 
of them gave the real cause. - 

Will-you allow the truth to come out 
in your Journal? It is because farmers 


have no voice in the law-making bodies 
of our Country, and no voice in fixing 
prices on their products. . Because of 
these facts, all other classes have the 
wer and opportunity to cheat, and rob 
armers for their profit and enrichment. 
This is the true answer, and this has 
gone on for all these long past years un- 
til two-thirds of our soil is exhausted, 
two-thirds of our farms are mortgaged, 
and our farmers owe close to $7,000, 000, - 
000, and farmers, as a class, are actually 
bankrupt. These are facts, cold facts. L. 





A Plan for Permanent Peace 


The horrors of war have led me to think 
of some plan of preventing it. My plan 
follows : 

The nations should cooperate in main- 
taining enough soldiers, U-boats, war- 
ships and aeroplanes to keep order. 

ach nation should furnish a certain 
number of men for the army and navy, 
the men from each nation to be distrib- 
uted to the various divisions of the army 
and on as many ships of the fleet as 
possible. 

No nation should be allowed to have 
any army and navy or any forts, and 
should not be allowed to make either 
guns or ammunition or any other war 


= 

ere should be a meeting place for 
representatives from the different na- 
tions where all questions arising between 
nations should be settled. These repre- 
sentatives should command the army 
and navy. 

In case of a revolution in a country, 
or a nation wanting to make war upon 
another. nation, or a nation doing injus- 
tice to another nation, making force 
necessary, the army and navy could be 
sent to restore order. 

One of the main things that we fought 
for was universal and permanent peace. 
Now let’s show that we can get per- 
manent peace. O. M. B. 





Who Will Answer This ? 


Please answer in your good Farm Jour- 
nal this question : 

Is it right that farmers having help 
and land, but too careless to put out any 
winter grain, should eat flour made from 
wheat other poor farmers faised at five 
cents a bushel loss to meet the calls of 
the Government? F.S. M. 

















“Ma sent me for a lamp chimney, and 
she says she hopes it will be as strong 
as the last butter you sent us” 
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Good Counsellors Lack No Client 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


Gaias: Colt with False Pedigree: 
A owned a registered colt which di 
He afterward a grade colt to a pur- 
chaser living at a distance by represent- 
ing that the igree of the dead colt 
was that of the colt sold. Upon dis- 
covery of the fraud, what ess, if 
any, has the purchaser ? 
yoming. Subscriber. 
The purchaser is entitled to sue the seller 
and to recover to the amount of the 
difference between the value of the colt re- 
ceived and what the colt would have been 
worth if it had been as warranted. For ex- 
ample, if the grade colt was worth $100 and 
would have been worth $200 if its pedigree 
had been as represented, the purchaser is en- 
titled to recover $100. : 


Garden Shaded by Neighbor’s Trees: The 
garden of my property in a small town 
is so shaded by a row of willow trees on 
my neighbor’s side of the line that a 
large part of the garden is rendered 
useless. What can I do about it? 

Minnesota. C.A 

You can cut off the limbs of the trees, and 
also the roots, right up tothe line. This is as 
far as you can go, however, as you have no 
legal right to prevent your neighbor from 
having trees upon his land which cast their 
shade upon your land. 


Ownership of Animal at Public Sale: When 
does an animal sold at public sale be- 
come the property of the buyer? And 
who is liable if the animal dies before 
itis removed from the premises where 
bought ? S., Kansas. 

An lowa jury decided that a cow sold at 
auction becomes the property of the buyer 
when knocked down to him by the auctioneer. 
The cow, left over night on the farm where 
the sale was held, took sick and died, The 
buyer refused to pay for the animal. He took 
his case into court and the jury decided against 
him. Most sale catalogs and sale bills state 
that an animal becomes the property’of the 
bidder when knocked down to him, and also a 
clause stating that animals left on the prem- 
ises are at the owner’s.risk. If neglect can 
be proved, the situation is different. 


Farming on Shares; Stock To Be Left 
by Tenant: Ten years ago I rented a 
farm to a tenant, furnishing him all the 
stock on the farm, and giving him one- 
third of the increase. Now that he is 
leaving, should he leave me the same 
amount of stock that was on the farm 
when he took possession’? 

W. Virginia. Subscriber. 

Your rights in the matter are dependent 
upon the terms of your agreement with the 
tenant ; or, if you had no express agreement 
with him as to-the stock to be left-on the 
farm, your respective rights are governed by 
the custom of the community in the case of 
similar rentings. If itis the custom for ten- 
ants under such circumstances to leave the 
same amount of stock they received, it will be 
presumed that the parties contracted with 
reference to such custom, unless they made an 
express agreement of a-different character. 


Right of Landlord To Make Improvements 
on Leased Premises: A has rented a 
farm to B by a lease which expressly 


provides that the owner shall be entitled © 


to enter upon the premises ‘‘ for. the 
purpose of viewing or of. seeding, and 
of making in ges orany other purpose.”’ 
is A entitled, before the expiration of 
the lease, and without B’s consent, to 
enter upon the premises for the purpose 
of building a suburban home near the 
tenant house and to occupy for that pur- 
pose a part of the barn lot? 
linois. Subseriber. 

No. ‘The landlord’s right to enter upon the 
premises is confined to the purposes stated in 
the lease. The words “ or any other purpose” 
are to be read together with the words pre- 
ceding them, and were evidently inten to 
give the landlord the right of entry for the 
purpose of ing his rights... They do. not 
entitle the owever, to take posses- 
sion of part of the premises for purpose 


of erecting buildings for his own use, and in 
no way intended to further the purpose for 
which the premises were rented. 


Right to Custody of Child Taken To Raise: 
A man who had obtained a divorce from 
his first wife and had been awarded the 
custody of his two children, a boy five 
years of age, and a girl three years of 
age, entrusted the two children to a 
friend, under an agreement to pa 
twenty dollars per month for their board, 
clothes, etc. The father paid this amount 
for a while, but then ceased to do so and 
disappeared. He is now married again, 
and wants his boy to live with him, while 
his friend who has raised the child from 
five to twelve years of age, is anxious 
tohave the boy remain with him. What 
are the legal rights of the parties ? 
Missouri. F. J. P. 
The friend has acquired no legal right to 
the continued custody of the child, even 
though he has supported the child for a num- 
ber of years and has taken the place of a 
father tohim. The father will be entitled to 
the child’s custody, unless it is shown that he 
is not a proper person to hayeit. Thegrow- 
ing tendency of the courts in such cases is to 
give primary consideration to the child’s wel- 
fare, and to refuse to award custody to the 
father if doing so would expose the child to 
immoral surroundings or to cruel treatment. 


Purchase of Farm by Minor; Legal 
Steps Necessary : 1. Can a boy of seven- 
teen make a valid contract for the pur- 


‘chase of a farm; and can he borrow 


money from a bank to make the first 
payment, either on his own note or on 
a note signed by himself and a surety ? 
2. What are the proper legal steps in 
buying a farm? R. H., Minnesota. 


1. All contracts made by a boy under the 
age of twenty-one, including contracts for 
the purchase of land and for the payment of 
money, are voidable by him at his option ; that 
is, the minor can hold the adult on the con- 
tract, in which case the minor. is also bound, 
or the minor can repudiate his contract and 
neither will be bound. An adult, therefore, 
would be very foolish to sell a farm to a minor 
on credit; and, in like manner, a bank would 
be foolish to furnish money to a minor with- 
out receiving a note signed by some respon- 
sible adult. 2, In buying a farm, you should 
by all means have a written contract, setting 
forth in detail the agreement between the 
parties, including the amount of the consider- 
ation, the terms «. perment. ~ time of 
giving possession, the title to the growing 
cro eae to straw and fodder on the farm, 
and binding the seller to furnish at his own ex- 
pense an abstract of title and to make a good 


and valid deed, with covenant of general war- 


ranty of title. 





LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if 
reader. 
mail should remit One Dollar. 
Department,” this office. 


of interest to the general 
Those who want immediate replies by 
Address, * Law 
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Sell Your 





Milk 
Don’t feed valuable milk to: your 


calves. Sell it! You can put your calves 
through to a healthy, vigorous, early ma- 


turity on BLATCHFORD’S Calf Meal at 
less than half the cost of using milk. 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s 
CALF MEAL 


Blatchford’s Calf Méal has been used 
y by farmers and dairymen in this 
country for over 88 years. It is the original Calf 
Meal and the best. 





Profitably 


Calf-raising is made easy and profitable | 
hy the use of Blatehford’s Calf Meal. This is con- 
vincin testified to by the perfectly matured 
calves that have been, and are now being raised on 
it by thousands of farmers and dairymen. These 
people are g it because they have found it a 
complete milk. Sahaetete easy to feed and more 
economical than ‘ 


Let Us Send You Our Booklet 
**How to Raise the Finest Calves on Little or 
No Milk.” Write for it today, . 


We Also Manufacture Blatchford’s 


Pig Meal “Fill the Basket”’ 
Lamb Meal Ege Mash 
Colt Meal “Bar-Nun” 

Milk Mash Laying Mash 


These products are the standard for quality, sim- 
plicity in feeding, and for economy. 


Go to Your Dealer, or 


Send the coupon below, or a postal card; #. 


fer illustrated literature 
our products, also name 
Write 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
. In Basiness Over 118 Years 
Dept. 3513 WwW 


rding any or all of 


Le S| A A VT LY LSND Mais Sel . 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO, 


Dept. 3513 Waukegan, Ill. 
Please send me your literature on_the f 
Blatchford 


ucts a check before the 
are tenestad aaa 





you in’ - 
Fig Meal) Lamb Meal [Colt Meat 4.) 

5 Mash () “Fill the Basket” Es aie 
**Bar-Nun”’ Laying Mash Q Hy 


the dealer who handle#: 


Also me the name of 


‘ord’s products in my neighborhood. 





your nearest dealer, # 
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Strawberries 
(The Wonderful Everbearing and 








Eve 


we wil) mail the catalogue 


§ will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 


+ is the title of our 1919 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 

ngravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
nformation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue Fi 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Empty Envelope 
ounts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 16 cents 


/ And Also Send Free Of Charge sy 
= Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS fF 


containing one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet fA 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant % 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when empti eturn 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


It is a mine of 


and r 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and apwerd, 








Japanese Climbing 
growing 10 to e! menet long, 
pickling 


nuts— st variety and 
a great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous yielder, and a fow hills 
in your garden will be very 


neighbors. 


Special Offer: one reg: 


lar sized Packet of 
mato, Cucumber and 


3 Packets of each for 25ce 
My new _ Seed Book of 
Garden Seeds is included 





GIANT TOMATO-CUCUMBER-PEANUT-(0c 


bones Are Seeds of Three eigahie and intevestiog Va Varieties You Should Grow 
our Garden T 


* Giant Climbing Seombtn to one of aan menbans grown. Vines grow very 
Strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 Ibs. each. 


Cucumber—Is a grand variety from Japan 
trained to fences, treltions or poles and save pare in yourgarden. Fruiwen 


and are Sood for slicing or. 


Earls anish Pea- 
rSP 
interesting to show yourf 7 


Peanut for only 10c, ore 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.22 Rose Hill, N.Y. 


















free. Order TODAY. 











CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, our 
1918 poyelty, bas taken its —_ 


the greates 
ay ay It rivals the 
in deco- 


best Ferns or 

rative effects and is ously 

valuable for garden or pots, a 
yramid 


py, of densefeatherygreen 
oliage all summer, in fall, a 
dark claret red till Christmas. 


Easiest m5 all —_ to grow 
anywhere. Pkt. 
MATCHLESS ay 
Novel, distinct and absolutely 
the tenderest and sweetest icttuce ei Pkt. loc. 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, eat, 
and most solid Tomato. A perfect a Pkt. 
CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The showiest new garden 
annual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pkt. 20c. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


GARDEN NOVELTIES 


HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES, 
a booklet giving 666 receipts 
for cooking, wre | and pre- 
serving vegetables of ali kinds. 
Will make one’s qroen crops 
doubly valuable. 10c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 20c we will send every- 
thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 
mato, Woolfiower, vegetable 
book and catalogue. Order 
now. Supply limited. 


BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and @ venstable seeds, 
lbs, plants, and berries, We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Dablias, Cannas, Irises Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 
ra. Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, 
Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, 
Potatoes, ete. Prize strains and sterling novelties. 


INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 








GRASS ‘SEED 


FREE SAMPLES esc 


with customers. Don’t fail to investigate these bar, 
Recleaned Tested Timothy, $6.50 bu.; Alfalfa, $8.90; Isike 
Clover and Timothy, $6.50." Sweet Clover and other Grass 
and Field wee at proportionately low prices. 

All sold subject to State or Government Test under 
absolute MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Weare 5) 
ists in grass and field seeds. Located aes as to save 3 
money and give quick service. Send today for our 
sgott-sharing, money-saving Seed Guise, which oxpteles 
all, free. Buy now and save money. 


American Mutual Seed Co.,Dept. @iChicego,Tt. 








All Other Fruit Plants) 
We are headquarters for all kinds 
of “- es Plants, 

frait in Aug August, September Octo- 
ber and sagust, Ber as weil as in 
gone —-t July. _ Ramibemry, 


, Fruit Trees, 
‘otatoes, Veg- 
etc. Large 





5, 00 
Bushels 


Mders. Best show corn, Also 6 Also seed oats, barley, 
1200 acres. Sample on request Write 
LN. SCARFF & SONS, New Carlisle, Obie 


re mn 
ata. 20 
va- 








OD SEEDS 


» GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


FRUI Trees 


Shrubs 
Berries, Vines, Evergreen, 
Shade Trees and Perennials. 
Ours are 








Our 1919 Catalog will save you money, 
Sent Free. Write for it today. 
PROGRESS NURSERIES, 1304 Peters Ave.,Troy, 0. 


450,000 ou TREES 


ree | mm 
; Fruits, Trees, ete. Best rooted erp: 
tive entelog tees, =e ROESOH, Box A, 


FREE BERRY BOOK 2: vecwnenmss 








system of Selling Plants Direct to planter SAVES you 
8ST. JOSEPH NURSERY, 1200 Main St., 8ST. JOSEPH, 












Planting the Hotbed 














Plant melons, cucumbers, lima beans 
and sweet corn in. strawberry boxes 
placed in the hotbed 


Wiaen growing plants in a hotbed 
the seeds may be sown directly i 
the bed, but it is better to plant them 
in flats about 12 x 17 inches and three 
inches deep. The ends should be of 
seven-eighths-inch lumber and sides and 
bottoms of three-eighths-inch lumber. 

Melons, cucumbers, squashes, lima 
beans and sweet corn are not planted in 
flats, but in strawberry boxes or espe- 
cially made dirt bands filled with soil. 
By this plan the roots are not disturbed 
in transplanting. 

Sweet potato plants are started from 
the small sweet potatoes. Place the 
potatoes about one-half inch apart in 
the soil of the hotbed, covering with one 
and one-half inches of soil. 

Celery seed should be broadcasted in 
flats. Scatter fine soil on top to imbed 
the seeds but not to cover them. Water 
lightly with a sprinkler and cover the 
flat with a moist paper to keep the soil 
from drying out. 

Some plants need shifting from one 
fiat to another to give more room. Such 
plants are head lettuce, early cabbage, 
early cauliflower, kohl- rabi, tomatoes, 
pepper, eggplant, celery and summer 
cabbage. Sweet potatoes, endive, late 
cabbage, beets and onions are not shift- 
ed. Shifting should be done when the 
first pair of true leaves is showing plain- 
ly. 0 not pull the plants when shift- 


| ing them, but pry them from the soil. 


Transplanting direct from the hotbed 


| to the garden or truck patch is not ad- 
| visable, 


Harden the plants by moving 
the flats to a cold-frame, which is noth- 
ing more than a hotbed frame set on 
top of the ground and filled with soil. 
There is no heat except the heat of the 
sun. The cold-frame should be covered 
with sash, the same as the hotbed. If 
the sash has a slant, so much the better. 


eee pee 


Garden Nuggets for March 


Read the planting directions on your seed 
packages; they are safe to plant by. 


Pansy seed and early flowering annuals may 
now be started in window boxes indoors, or 
in outdoor hotbeds. 


Radish seed put in the row with parsnips, 
onions and other slow growing sorts mark 
the row for early cultivation because they 
come up quickly. 


Early plants of ¢abbage, lettuce, tomatoes, 
peppers and eggplants can be started in a sun- 
ny window of the home. -A box 6 x 10 inches 
and three inches deep should be filled with 
good garden soil. 


When hotbeds are made, place a mouse-trap 
in the box for several days before seed is 
sown, and you will probably not blame the 
seed dealer for selling old seed; mice eat 
many seeds that the gardener thinks do not 
come up because the seeds are faulty. N. P. 


‘Make-the n better this year by getting 
a-wheelthoe to work with. Mary says that 
backbone is too wemmene to wear out stooping 
over when staapl ng isn’t necessary. She must 
have — Washing thee the neighbors, for the 
Garden’ Editor has used a wheel-hoe for a 
good while = would not be without one. 
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Dressing Up the Mail-Box 
-By LEE McCRAE 


A Beek mail-box is of necessity 
placed conveniently close to the 
highway in front of the home; but it 
need not be the conspicuously ugly thing 
it often is. 

Some ingenuity is required, as it must 
be so placed that the postman can reach 
it without alighting from his convey- 
ance, and i¢ must be a weather-proof, 
metal box; but if no better scheme is 
possible one may plant a vine which will 
soon conceal the post and all of the bo 
except the hinged door. : 

A fancy is may be added, or the 
post extended and the top adorned with 
a rustic bird-house. Sometimes a tree 
is in such a position that the box may be 
fastened to it, and then the vine, clam- 
bering up naturally, hides the shining 
metal without hampering its usefulness. 

When a stone gateway is to be built 
at the driveway, be sure that a box is 
built im, with only its door exposed. 
Even the next generation will call you 
blessed for this ! 





Flowers in the Country Home 
[Continued from page 44] 


covered with sphagnum moss or coal 
cinders before it is filled with sand. 
Pack the sand down firmly, water it 
thoroughly and allow it to drain out. 
Then insert the cuttings, making a hole 
for each with a pointed stick, pressing 
the sand close about the cuttings with 
the fingers. Leave a half to two-thirds 
of the cutting above the surface; and 
place the cuttings so that they do not 
touch each other. 


Where To Put the Cuttings 


Place the box or pan in a warm place; 
it is not necessary to have full sunlight 
for the first. two or three weeks. If 
there is heat under the box it will great- 
ly help the rooting process. Do not 
water again until the sand becomes 
slightly dry, but sprinkle the tops of the 
cuttings lightly occasionally, if needed, 
to keep them from wilting. A glass 
cover can be fitted over the cutting box, 
but it should not be tight, for the plants 
need air. 

All the care needed for the next three 
or four weeks is to see that the sand is 
never allowed to dry out, and to remove 
promptly and carefully any cutting 
showing the least sign of decay. If con- 
ditions are right, new leaves will start 
to develop, and examination will show a 
good healthy callous over the ends of 
the cuttings. The new roots will not 
push out for two weeks or more; watch 
carefully when they do start and pot 
the plants before the roots get to be 
from a page to a half inch long. 

Use the small pots; fill them about 
level full of the loose soil, insert the 
rooted cutting, pretty well up to the 
first leaves, and make the soil firm by 
bringing the pot down sharply against 
the bench or table. This should leave 
the soil well below the rim of the pot. 
Water thoroughly, keep shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun for a few rg 
and do not water again until the soil be- 
gins to dry on the surface. The cuttings 
will ‘‘ take hold’’ in the pots in a few 
days, and are then cared for as any other 
small plants. If it is difficult to keep 
the little from drying out, place 
them in a flat, or shallow box, with moss 
or fine coal ashes packed in around them. 

If started now, the plants may be ex- 
pected to be in condition for the garden 
when the time comes for outdoor plant- 


ing. Anov of plants might be 
disposed of eee eae lovers, mak- 
ing the work remunerative, especially 
in neighborheods in which no profes- 
sional florist is i : "las, Sat 
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° ES SIR! The moredollars 


Ican spend in fertilizer the 
better off I am, just so long as each 
additional dollar returns it’s profit,” 
The question is 

Not How Little but 
How Much Fertilizer 
Can You use to advantage 


Your investment in land, buildings, 
stock, and machinery is fixed—and must 
be carried, regardless of the size of your 
crops. The way to make this entire invest- 
ment pay a bigger profit is by using fertil- 
izer. Thesame labor, the same work horses, 
the same machinery, the same land—with 
fertilizer added—will earn a bigger return. 


Are You Using Enough Fertilizer ? 
Increase your plantfood application 
this spring by using higher grade fertilizer. 
Buy fertilizer containi not less than 14 
per cent. of total available plantfood—phos- 
phorie acid, ammonia and potash. High 

rade fertilizer furnishes plantfoods at the 
west cost and returns the biggest profit 
on the investment. 


Write for our interestingBalletin on fertilizer usage 


Soil Improvement Committee 
a 
904 Postal Telegraph Bldg, 1404 The Munsey Bldg, 
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De Lue’s GOLDEN GIANT 


TRADE MARK TE GISTERED 


spond’ OWEET CORN 


icfet Sela, cum wo) ms 


This seed offered by 


sent with order. Price, 


FREDERICK S. De 





petitors (as to selection). Beware of substitutes. 


It excels all other early varieties in size, productiveness and quality, and all the late 
varieties in quality and early maturity. Growers report that it is from | to 2 weeks Fe 
earlier than Golden Bantam. It is the one corn for the home or market gardener who wants 
the greatest amount of highest quality corn in the shortest period of time from the smallest piece of 
land. Illustrated circular, “How to Know and How to Grow a Perfect Sweet Corn,” 










Furnishes the sweetest and most luscious creamy nutri- 
ment you can imagine. Acclaimed the most important 
horticultural acquisition of recent years. Awarded the only 
medal given for sweet corn by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 67 years. 


De Lue’s Golden Giant is the result of / 2 years’ selection from 
the product of the Howling Mob crossed with Golden 
Bantam and combines all the good points of both parents. 


,~GOLDEN BANTAM 


Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two to 
three ears; 8 to 9 inches long; cob of small diameter, 
carrying from 12 to 22 rows of long broad kernels of 
deep orange color. 


the originator is 2 years in advance of that sold by com- 


1s oz., 35 cts.; | oz., 50 cts.; | pint=12 ozs., $5.00; | quart, $10.00. 
Send Check or Money Order. No Stamps. 
LUE, M. D., Experimental Farm, Needham, Mass., Dept. H 





















VICK’S ie. GUIDE | CLOVER and TIMOTHY’G: 


For 70 years the leading authori 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and io For 


Ready fhancver. Send for 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 








One of the Greatest Grass Seed Values Known—Investi- 
&: Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed—a fine grass for 


J 1999 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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® Nozzle 
Won't Clog 


Here’s a nozzle 
that saves your 
time and your 
@ temper. The patent screen 
strains out all the sediment. 
@ 


There’s no bothersome clogging, no 
wasted solution when you use 


8 
| 
| 


You need only guide the nozzle and 
the Auto-Spray puts on a fine mist or 
solid stream. A slight pressure 
of the thumb starts and shuts 
off the flow of solution, Every 
farmer, gardener and home 
maker should haveone, Nearly 
40 other styles, big and little. 

Our Spraying Calendar 
will keep you one move ahead 
of the bugs and blights, It’s 

ree. Send for it today and 
ask for Catalog. 

The E. C. Brown Co. 

857 Maple St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


io DAY 
Orchard Test 


TAHL SPRAYERS 


We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our ours for a thor- 
™ ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 

CPi Pree Trial Ofer 
, =S ecia ree Trial er 

Direci-from-factory-to-farm Selling plan 
saves youfully 40%. If not greatest bargain 

ou ever saw, return it—test costs nothing. 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Go., Bas 415, Quincy, 


1S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 
FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 
GREEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 
A cheap feed for dairy cows, 
of the U. S. If a 
of hay, add to,= — 
and if you want Watelar wal 
w how to get the most feed at the JIS iam» 
Oe 2008 nae cote, Gand Sor Stee ~ 


alfalfa. Large illustrated [sulle 
of Farm and Garden Seeds free \ 


tOWA SEED COMPANY 
to Des Moines, 
FRUIT THAT 


COLLINS’ PAYS BIG 


Fresh dug strawberry plants, well 
rooted; best money-making varieties. 
Asparagus roots. Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry and Plum Trees; Grape vines, 
Berries and other small fruits. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON, 
Box 32, Moorestown, N. J. 






















































Write forour . on emer 
Free Oataleg! Shows you how you 
ean save money by buying roe 


TM rN 
© ll) 
+ Pastore in the Country. = ; l : | | 


Sew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany ,Ind, 

CLOVER GArcain 

Fy Jes tee 
Seyeee 


\4 POTATOES 
for Bugs, Blight and Rot 






















4 Sas oo Beg hs Waite for catalog 
FORCE CO., Dept. 4, Elmira, N. ¥. 
f of all kinds of Fruit.trees, 
A Grand Stock Ser sess, grapes sire 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


How. To Sell Your Pr 


By J. LEO 


MERSON said that if a man would 

make a better mouse-trap than 

any one else could make, people 
would beat a path to his gate. 

There are other things that will bring 
people to your gate. A signboard ad- 
vertising fresh produce for’ sale is not 
among the least of these. Witness some 
of the results secured through these 
roadside markets ! 

In Atlantic county, N. J., more than 
$8,000 worth of farm produce was sold 
through a roadside market last year. 
Neither a road pavilion nor a signboard 
now marks its existence; the same cus- 
tomers patronize it so that it is no long- 
er necessary to have asign. Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are the mar- 
ket days and no sales are made on other 
days. Truck crops and fruit are the prin- 
cipal things sold. During the busy sea- 
son sales averaged $100 to $150 aday. The 
produce is collected and prepared the 
same day it is sold. This man receives 
higher prices for his goods than others 
selling goods in.the city markets, for 
the buyers know they can depend on the 
quality and freshness of what they get. 


Sales Were $300 a Day 
At another roadside market the farmer 


| displays his goods on a rustic stand near 


oduce at Your Gate 
PAULL 

















This sign gives the driver a chance to 
slow down before he reaches the gate 


the road. Awnings are used ‘to keep 
the sun from shining on the produce. 
His sales last season 





FAMCY PEACHES 
SO CENTS 


A BASKET 








were as high as $200 a 
day. One of the neigh- 
bors uses a square build- 
ing for a sales booth. The 
building has_ screened 
doors and windows to 
keep out the flies. This 
man’s sales ran-as high 
as $300 in one day, and 
his total sales in 1917 
amounted to $14,000. 
Near Brooklandville, 
Md., is a dairy roadside 
market. Sweet milk, but- 
termilk and soft drinks 
are sold. The total sales 
since 1913, when it was 
started, amount to the 








The buyer knows what he must pay before he drives in 


goodly sum of $16,094.17. 
[Continued on page 89] 


The Best Arguments for Good Roads 


_ “'T\HE best arguments for good roads 


prseryom banker the other day. 





+, fe, Good, roads ;help . in -¢ragspar ting: -gookgnadsremeny-day im the year, +75 ))41/ 


’ said a 


“sé We 

ave never foreclosed a mortgage on a 
farm situated on a rock road. The in- 
crease in farm values due to such a road 
is nearly $10 an acre.’’ 

That banker was not an advocate of 
rock roads, but of good, permanent 
roads. Rock Sappoded to be the best 
available road material in his commu- 
nity. What he meant was that good 
roads pay. Here are some of his argu- 
ments for good roads: 

1. Good roads benefit more people 
than any other public institution. Saint 
and sinner, man and woman and child, 
young and old, rich and poor—all have a 
share in the benefits of good roads. 

2. Good roads add ta social advantages, 
They strengthen the country church, 
tend toward better living, bring a good : 
class of people into a community, and 
help to hold a bigger share of the best 
boys and girls on the farm. 

3. Good roads make it possible to have 
better schoo] advantages. In the five 
states of the Union which have the best 
system of public highways the average 
length of school year is 180 days. In the 
five states that have given the least at- 
tention to road improvements the school 
year is less than half that, long. 


‘dL are good roads themselves,’ 


farm products. The farmers of this 
Nation are annually losing $250,000,000 
because of their inability to market 
their produce at certain times of the 
year. 

5. Good roads reduce the cost of trans- 
portation. To haul a ton over ‘good 
roads costs seven cents a mile; over or- 
dinary country roads, twenty-five cents 


a mile. Mud tax and hill-climbing tolls, 
oo amount to eighteen cents 
a mile. 


6. Good roads give a wider choice of 
time for marketing crops. If roads 
were kept in condition to permit travel 
and hauling at all times and in all kinds 
of weather, farmers would not hive to 
rush their produce to market in seasons’, 
of good roads, but could haul it when 
prices were highest and when their crops 
did -not demand attention. 

7. Good roads tend to equalize farm 
business between different seasons of 
the year. Uniformity of the city prices 
depends much upon the condition of 
country roads. © 

There are various types of roads that 
last, and each community. should choose 


the type that ‘can be built and mains ~ 


tained at the least expense, “For some 
communities it may be gravel, for others 
conérete, for others sand-clay roads. 
But ijn every community there should be 
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WELL-KNOWN County en- 
gineer tells this story, and it’s the 
best good-roads story we ever heard. 


He says the county was in terrible 
need of better roads. The mud all 
through the district was so déep that 
it was impossible to use wagons, all 
traveling being done either on foot or 
horseback. 


In spite of the need there was little 
enthusiasm for good roads when the 
Board of County Commissioners met. 
Everyone was afraid of the presumed 
high cost and increased taxes: 


A farmer in the back of the room 
arose. 


“Mr. Chairman,” he said, ‘I ain’t 
fit to address a dignified meeting like 
this, but that’s because I’ve had to 
travel for ten miles over the kind of 
roads you give us. 


“I couldn’t drive, I had to ride 
horseback. 


“My boots are covered with mud; 
my trousers are covered with mud; 
my coat is covered with mud ; my hat 
is covered with mud; and if I hadn’t 






How One Farmer 


Carried the Bond Issue— 


has done. 


stopped to wash it my face would be 
covered with mud, too. 


“T look as if I had crawled here on 
my hands and knees, and I’m only 
half through because I've still got to 
go back, with five dollars’ worth of 
groceries that I bought from brother 
Fletcher. 


“If there had been a good, hard 
road that my old horse could climb up 
and draw in a load of lumber that I’ve 


‘got ready, I would have bought twenty- 


five dollars’ worth of groceries instead 
of five dollars’'worth, and there would 
have been that much more money in 
town tonight.’’ 


And the mud-covered farmer sat 
down ! 

Other speakers took up his case. 
They pointed out that good roads were 
an asset instead of a liability; aneconomy 
instead of anexpense ; that they brought 
money into a town and greatly in- 
creased the markets. 


The result was that the Commis- 
sioners enthusiastically passed a resolu- 
tion to issue bonds enough to give 
them several miles of good roads. 
































in actual photograph of a part of the Dixie High- 
way, Ill., BEFORE Tarvia was used. 


The same road showing what the use of ‘Tarvia-X" 







Note smooth, dustless surface. 


Today, the county is more prosper- 
ous than ever, school conditions are 
better and the amount of traffic going 
in and out of the town has increased 
several hundred per cent. 


The old-time hostility to good roads 
by taxpayers is fast passing away. 
Mud holes may look cheap, but they 
are the costliest thing any community 
can have around. 


If you will build and maintain your 
roads with Tarvia you will have dust- 
less, mudless, frost-proof highways 
that cost littl to construct and 
maintain. 


Tarvia hasremoved the last obstacle 
to the Good-Roads Movement be- 
cause its use insures good roads at 
low cost. 


Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia 
roads all over the country freeon request. 





Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road authorities, 
The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which 
keeps up to the minute on al! road 
problems. 

If you will writé to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will. have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers, 

This service is free for the asking, 

If you want better roads and lower 
taxes, this Department can greatly 
assist you, 





































































































NEW LI 
for 
OLD CLOCKS 


Take that old clock that runs 
only on its face or when you 
shake it and give it a new 
lease on life by oiling with 


3-in-One. 


Open the clock and apply a 
toothpick or straw dipped in 
this good oil. Put a small 
drop in every bearing. Then 
shake and watch it go. 


3-in-One Oil 


has many every-day uses on every 
farm. Oils exactly right every 
light mechanism that ever needs 
oiling—sewing machine, washing 
machine, talking machine, cream 
separator, tools, locks, bolts. 
Makes them work as they ought 
to and absolutely prevents rusting. 


Sold at all good stores in 15¢, 
25c and 50c bottles; also in 
25c Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE 


Generous sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. To save postage, re- 
quest them on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165KEW. Broadway, New York City, 


53 
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later! Water! 


and WHEN you want it 
—for house, barn, field, all year 
*round. BORE YOUR OWN WELL. 


f,Standard Well-Boring Outfit 


Hand ted. Bores wells 8 to I6in, dia. 
up - 100 it.dee . One man bored 40-ft. well 
in 10 hours and put in casing. 


iit 
BO 
é iS Easy to 

Pein $30 per 


= pays for it 
et 50 cts. to $2 per ft.—make $20 to 
& boring wells for neighbors. One 
ae man Korot 75 wells, another 47 and another 
bored 35, Satisfied users in 46 states. 
a “Every claim guaranteed and proved, Write 
me TODAY for information and testimonials. 
Me 2 Thousands used during war by 
U. S&S. and English Governments. 
THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 
Dep’t 10 106 West 3rd Street Cincinnati, 0. 
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Corn on the unblasted acre did poorly 


ACK among the hills in the Pied- 

mont section near Winder, Ga., an 

interesting subsoil blasting experi- 
ment has been in progress for four years. 
The soil in this district is of rich upland 
grade, and the subsoil is red and hard, 
with especial emphasis on the hard. 

In 1914 two acres on this particular 
farm were measured off. One acre was 
subsoiled with dynamite and the other 
was left as a check on the ground that 
was blasted. On the first acre charges 
of powder, each containing 1% cart- 
ridge, were exploded with blasting 
cap and fuse every fifteen feet, and 
thirty inches deep. This thoroughly 
shattered and cracked the hard red clay, 
making cobweb-like fissures in all di- 
rections, permitting more water to enter 
than was possible before, and opening 
new avenues through which the roots 
could go out in search of plant food. 

Both acres were planted with cotton 
in 1914. Both received the same culti- 
vation and care. They yielded seed cot- 
ton as follows: Blasted acre, 1,804 
pounds ; unblasted acre, 912 pounds. 

It must be said, in all fairness, that 
the blasted acre had more nitrate of 
soda fertilizer applied to it than did the 
other acre. This, no doubt, increased 
the yield somewhat, but the additional 
amount of nitrate applied to the blasted 


Blasting the Subsoil Made Bigger Yields 
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A heavy growth of corn on the blasted acre 


acre was not sufficient to account for the 
additional yield. 

Corn followed in 1915. That year both 
acres received identical treatment both 
in cultivation and fertilization. The 
yields of corn in the husk on the two 
acres were : Blasted acre, 2,614 pounds ; 
unblasted acre, 1,894 pounds. Owing to 
wet weather it was impossible to weigh 
the fodder; however, there were 225 
bundles on the blasted acre, and only 115 
on the unblasted acre. 

The next year these plots were in cot- 
ton, and from the very start of the 
growing season the cotton on the blasted 
acre outgrew that on the unblasted acre; 
by the middle of summer it was at least 
twice as high. The cotton on the blasted 
acre also fruited much better than on the 
other acre. The yields of seed cotton 
were as follows: Blasted acre, 2,000 
pounds ; unblasted acre, 1,000 pounds. 

In 1917 the two acres were again in 
corn. They yielded as follows: Blasted 
acre, 42.5 bushels of corn and three full 
loads of fodder ; unblasted acre, thirty- 
five bushels of corn and two and a half 
scant loads of fodder. 

The blasting of the subsoil was a 
profitable investment, for the increased 
yields soon absorbed the cost of the 
work, leaving all additional crop in- 
creases a clear gain. C. L. 





Farm Loan Act—Better Stores 
[Continued from page 44] 


benefited where loans have been made 
under the Federal Farm Loan System. 


Cash for Farm Supplies 


While many loans are made to pay off 
existing debts, thousands of people have 
borrowed to improve their farms. To 
do this they have had to buy lumber, 
cement, wire for fencing, tile for drain- 
age, lime, implements, machinery, live 
stock, improved seed, and a hundred 
other things which Our Folks need to 
make a first-class factory out of their 
land. One borrower may want to use 
part of his loan to drain some land; 
another to increase or improve his live 
stock ; and another to builda silo, a barn, 
or aresidence. In each case the country 
merchant handing such supplies has a 
larger volume of business and gets paid 
in cash. 4 
The uses to which borrowed mone 

re! be put are given in the act itself. 
A farmer can not borrow money for one 
purpose and use it for another. One of 
the duties of the secretary-treasurer of 
a farm loan association is to see that the 
money borrowed is used in the way 
stated in the application for a loan. In 
nearly ed ease, therefore, money 
borrowed of the land banks is spent 
right at home and the benefits are reap- 
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country merchants thrive, there the door 
is open to a higher standard of living. A 
few years ago the Country Life Com- 
mission appointed by our Government 
came to the conclusion that better credit 
for farmers would mean an improved 
social life in country neighborhoods. 
This conclusion is now known to have 
been correct. Such improvement has 
been brought about by the better credit 
furnished farmers by the Farm Loan 
System. 

Here are a few of the ways in which 
the larger income of farmers, as a re- 
sult of these loans, has improved rural 
life conditions : 

A farmer’s family is better fed and 
clothed ; the home is supplied with more 
modern conveniences ; ‘good books are 
added to the usual farm papers ; labor- 
saving devices remove much of farm 
drudgery. The whole trend of social * 
life is upward. Life on a farm is made 
more attractive. The community life 
as a whole is improved because cash has 
taken the place of credit in rural stores. 

These conditions have been brought 
about by the new credit granted to 
farmers at a low rate of interest, on easy 
terms, and for productive purposes. 
Country merchants will continue to reap 


. the benefits of this system. Rural com- 


munities are rising to a higher plane of 
social life. Thus the Farm Loan Act is 
sowing its. benéfits broadeast among 

armers and merehants in many commu- 
niti@s Of oar Tand ss  % 

























The Farm Well—Make It Safe 


By ORIN CROOKER 


ie the summer months my work 
takes me over a good many hundred 
miles of country roads in the course of 
which stops are numerous at farms along 
the way. 

It is seldom that the farm pump is 
not visited—but not always is my desire 
to drink from it gratified. Unless you 
have observed farm wells in as many 
different localities as I have, you will 
scarcely believe how few times one can 
drink with a feeling of safety. 

About the first thing to be noticed is 
the lack of proper covering over the 
usual dug well. The boards are likely 
to be broken here and there, or have 
large gaps between them. Chickens run 
freely all about the well. The surplus | 
water from the pump often runs back 
through the covering for lack of a trough 
to carry itaway. In the case of a severe 
rain one can easily imagine how much 
dirt is carried into an improperly covered 
well through surface washing. 

Seldom is water from such a well free 
from visible dirt. This, as our instructor 
in water analysis in college used to say, 
‘you needn’t be afraid of except that 
it is an indication of dirt which you can’t 
see and which is to be shunned.’’ Many 
a time, on seeing the water from such a 
well, I have decided I was not thirsty ! 

The dug well should have a tight cov- 
ering. It should be certain that no leach- 
ings from the outhouses, barnyards or 
other sources of contamination can get 
into the well. The well should in all 
cases be a considerable distance from 
the barnyard and outhouses, and the lay 
of the land should be such that the sub- 
soil drainage will be away from and not 
toward the well. The illustration below 
shows a good way to cover and protect 
the dug well. 

My observation has been that the 
driven well is usually better curbed than 
the dug well. This means, in other 
words, that the poorer the character of 
the well the less care is usually given 
to keeping it in as good condition as 
possible. There is less safety in using 
dug well water than in using water from 
a driven well. Experts tell us that we 
should go at least 100 feet deep to be 
certain of wholesome, uncontaminated 
water. 

Many people hesitate todrill for water 
because of the uncertainty of the ex- 

ense. It is true that Nature is freakish 
in the distribution of her underground 
water supplies, but an honest and expe- 
rienced well digger can tell pretty well 
what the probabilities of water are in a 
locality where he is familiar. 

The water which tastes so good is 
sometimes shown in the laboratory to be 
carrying a high charge of impurities. It 
may be used for a long time without 
serious results simply because the human 
body has high power of resistance, but 
this does not make the water safe, 
The charge of impurities may increase 
or the resistance 
of the body is 
lowered. In either 
case illness will \ 
promsans follow. 

herefore, safe- 
guard your well. 
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A dug well that is properly protected 
from surface water. Make the plat- 
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Use Planet Jrs: drow bigger crops 
s We must feed the war-torn world 






Make your soil yield its very utmost ae 
All Europe looks to America for 
With Planet 
Jr. tools you cultivate more intensively— 
they do And 
you can double or triple your acreage— 
they do the work so easily and quickly. 
Planet Jrs. are scientific implements. Strong 
yet light to operate. They last a lifetime 


and are fully guaranteed, 


‘ - Planet Jr. } 


No. 25 Planet Jr. Com- 
bined Hill and 

Drill Seeder, 
Double 


this year. 
food during reconstruction. 
thoroughly. 


the work so 








Wheel. 
Hoe, Cul- 
tivator and Plow 
sows all garden seeds from smallest up to peas and beans, in hills 
or in drills, rolls down and marks next row at one passage, and 
enables you to cultivate up to two acres a day all through the 
season. A double and single wheel-hee in one. Straddles crops 
} till 20 inches high, then works between them. A splendid com- 
} bination for the family garden, onion grower, or large gardener. 


No. 17 Planet Jr. js the highest type of single wheel-hoe 
made, It is a hand machine whose light durable construction 

| enables a man, woman, or boy to cultivate the garden in the 
easiest, quickest and best way. Will more than save its cost 

| the first season. 

j 

| 












S. L. ALLEN & CO. Inc. Beiadcnin 
72-page Catalog, free!__ 


Titustrates Planct Jrs. in action 
and describes over 55 tools, includ- 











On Practically Your Own Terms 

ALL C ASH, pao Mk — “3 
in . > rms, 

PART CASH, “ — order without 1 risk. I rantee 

a ieeeas _ hee sold on Speer eearuntantt belive. 

S My is the exclusive engine factory in 

the world, to the ~— any le— 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


» Ditching and Soil 


\ 
\ 
\ 


- : Washing Problems Solved 


ET me show you how to solve the drainage, irri- 

ation and soil washing problems at low cost. 

’ll show you how two men can now do more 

ditch work than 100 men by old methods. This is 

the year to save labor and do this work swiftly and 

efficiently. I’ll show you the way. Write for the 
new book that tells the story. 


Cuts V-shaped ditch for open drain- 


age, irrigation or tile any depth down to 

4 feet, leaves smooth, hard sides. Also use 

it for back-filling tile ditches and holes. Per- 

fect machine for cleaning old weed-clogged 
ditches. All steel—reversible to throw 
dirt either side. Adjustable for narrow 
or wide cut. No wheels, cogs or levers 

te get out of fix. ‘Lasts a lifetime. 


Farm Terracing 


Builds farm terraces which stop washing of sofl on rolling 
hillside land and hold the water where it should remain; reclaims 
abandoned washed land; throws up dikes and levees; grades 
roads; works in any soil, wet or dry; 2, 4 and 6 horse sizes; 
large size fine for tractor. Needed on every farm. 


Get Your Farm in Shape 


Chance of a lifetime to make big money the next five 
years. Here is cropinsuranceat a low cost. Write 
and find out how to make big sure. ree 

i irrigation and ing. Write 


on drainage, irri 
for this and our Address W.A. Steele, Pres, 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 1106, OWENSBORO, KY. 








It’s free. Send for 
your copy today. It shows the most 
complete line of small fruit plants all stan- 
dard varieties, to be secured anywhere. Tells you 


& 
WIP; ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Grape Plants, are plainly 


FF described, embellished with {llustrations; real pictures of fruit wn 
SS from the leading varieties—the kind that pay you to grow. ere is 
7 money in growing small fruits from Baldwin's healthy plants. 


Baldwin’s Peace Victory Berry Plants 


Help feed thé world thechoicestof fruits. Nothing better than berries and small 
ts to preservethe health and maintain the happ 
tion days. Our plants are true to name. Allfree from diseases. All northern grown 
on newrich ground, producing strong. healthy, large, heavily rooted plants. Mile 
ered our customers ‘ 


thisyear: Wo have hed e wonderfully successful 
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R.R. 10 #£Bridgman, Mich. 
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200 varieties. Aine Geapes, Banal Praits, ete. Best rooted 
foe. Catalog oe is nonocn. Box A, Fredonia, N. ad 








Lime Sulphur for Scale Insects 


ETTER see whether or not there is 
any San Jose scale on your trees,. , Jt 
takes a magnifying glass to see. this 
pest plainly. 
specimen twigs from your fruit trees 
and currant bushes, we’ll give you our 
diagnosis free of charge, provided. you 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
This scale is round, brownish or grayish 
in color, with a center black dot or 
‘‘nipple.”” Remedy: Spray the trees 
now with the-lime-sulphur mixture. 
Here is the formula: 
Slake twenty-two pounds of fresh 


| lump lime in the vessel in which the 


mixture is to be boiled, using only 
enough water to cover the lime. Add 
seventeen pounds of sulphur (flowers or 
powdered), having previously mixed it 
into a paste with water. Then boil the 
mixture for about an hour in about ten 
gallons of water, using an iron but nota 
copper vessel. Next add enough more 
water to make, in all, fifty gallons. 
Strain through wire sieve or netting, 
and apply while mixture is still warm. 

Lime-sulphur also controls fungous 
troubles, such as peach leaf-curl, scab of 

ear and apple, fruit rot, leaf-blight, etc. 

or these troubles spray in March just 
before the buds swell. 


——————_—_—_ 


Same Customers Thirty Years 


Few live-stock breeders can say that 
they have sold to the same customers 
every second or third pa for thirty 
years. J. W. Martin, of Wisconsin, has 
such a record. Here is how he does it: 

First, the quality of his breeding herd 
is second to none, and it was always 
foremost in his mind to improve it. 
Careful selection has been practised at 
all times. Atl animals not showing 
promise of coming up to the high stand- 


f you’ll send us some, 


ard he required for his breeding herd — 


were sent to the block, Line breeding 
was practised for many generations. 

Second, after having a breeding herd 
of high standard, see that all stock for 
sale is also of the same high standard, 
and present them in nice breeding form. 

Then, when selling an animal for 
breeding purposes, see that it answers 
that purpose and in every case make 
good if for any reasonable cause it does 
not prove to be a breeder. 





Shell Seed-Corn by Hand 


Shelling seed-corn by hand takes more 
time and labor but is profitable. The 
mechanical corn sheller is likely to in- 
jure the germ tips of the grains, and 
thus impair their power to germinate. 
Each ear should be shelled separately 
into a shallow pan or box, and every blem- 
ished, misshapen, or worm-eaten kernel 
should be rejected. Seed ears should 
first be nubbed and the kernels from tip 
and butt should be discarded from. the 
seed supply. The small kernels from the 
tips are less productive than the other 
kernels on the ear; the kernels from the 
butts do not plant uniformly when used 
in a corn planter with other kernels. 





“There’s rank profiteering going on 

somewhere. Eggs are $1 a dozen, 

and we get no more feed than when 
they were thirty cents ” 
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Profitable Fur Farming — sy ancine soscexv 


tivity of wild fur-bearing animals, 

offersa “ogg occupation forany 
one with a little spare time and a little 
room for the pens. 
coun or suburbs, 
sure of getting a g location, 

At the prevailing high price of furs, 
there is good money in the business, and 
skins will undoubtedly go higher still 
during the coming years. Many animals 
may be sold alive for double the A tgs of 
skins. Rabbits may be sold to the local 
meat markets. 

To get.a start, the animals may either 
be bought or caught. They can usually 
be caught in box traps, or in steel traps 
with the jaws carefully padded. In some 
states the laws interfere with fur farm- 
ing. Consult your copy of the game 
laws; if in doubt, write to the game 
warden at your state capital. 

In the country where water is plenti- 
ful, minks, muskrats, foxes, skunks, 
martens, etc., can be raised. If water 
can be had only in- small quantities, 
raccoons, opossums or rabbits can be 
raised. The less noisy the location, the 
better, 

Before deciding what animals to raise, 
the food problem must be considered. 
Most animals eat po ome oid little, 
however. Muskrats and rabbits live on 
vegetables, grass and table scraps. 
Minks and foxes require fresh meat or 
fish. Raccoons and skunks will eat al- 
most any kind of meat, but it should be 
fresh, 

Minks or muskrats will thrive in the 
same kind of a pen; they must not be 
placed together, for the minks will eat 
the muskrats. If you have a small lake 
or other place, enclose it with gal- 
vani amond-mesh poultry wire, one- 
inch mesh for mink and one and one- 
half-inch mesh for muskrats. Sink the 
fence at least two feet in the ground to 
keep the animals from digging out; 
have it five feet high and turned in two 
feet at the top to prevent their climbing 
out. This will be rather expensive, but 
will hold a large number of animals. 

A cheaper and easier way, and the 
only way to do where the territory is 
small, is to make pens. Rocks, laid with 
no cracks between them, and covered 
with dirt, may be used for the bottom. 
Boards with tin on one side will do for 
the sides, while an old bed-spring will 
make @ cover. Diamond-mesh 
poultry wire is best, however, for sides 
and covers, 

Make the pens from three to four feet 
wide, and at least eight feet long. Ten 
feet long is better, but not necessary. 
The sides need not be more than one 
foot high, as the top is covered. A 
series of pens may. be made together 
cheaply. Have a door at the top for 
your own convenience when cleaning the 
pen, ete. 

A trough of water at least four feet 
long, six inches wide and six inches 
—deeper and longer if possible—shoul 
be in every pen. This h should be 
kept filled with water at all times, run- 
ning water if possible. If running water 
can not be had fill once a day in cool 
weather, and twice a day in hot weather. 

A soap-box will do for a house, but 
the best plan is to take boards one-half 
inch or thicker, and make a tight, 
on ees Make it from six to 
eight = igen about two feet 
square. Have a hole four inches square 
for the door. “A tunnel from six inches 
to a foot long, made of wood, should be 
fitted to the door to help exclude light. 

Place dry grass in the house for a nest. 
Have a small door in the top for your 
own use in cleaning the nest. 
house may be bolted outside the pen to 
make more room inside. Be sure there 


Pe farming, or the raising in ca 


If you live in the 
ou can be quite 


are no holes in your pen, or the animals 
will find them and escape. They can 
easily dig, climb or gnaw through a board. 

n of this size will do for a pair of 
muskrats, or for one mink. Keep minks 
separate, except for about two weeks in 
early March. Minks increase at the rate 
of three or four a year; muskrats, two 
to ten or even twenty. 

Keep the pens clean. Clean out old 
meat, bones and vermin at least once a 
month in cold weather, and two or three 
times a week in hot weather. Sprinkle 
the nest and house with lice-powder oc- 
casionally ; if it becomes infested, wash 
it out with kerosene. Change the grass 
every three months in summer and once 
during the winter. 

Do not disturb your animals, or let 
others disturb them. Sightseers bother 
them. Keep dogs and cats away. Take 
good care of them, and you should 
succeed, | 

Feed twice a day, morning and even- 
ing. Give a variety, but not too much. 
Give enough to keep.them fat, but not 
too fat, and not more than they will eat 
up. P pay fresh water in the troughs, 

ee 


as follows: - 
Muskrats: Carrots; corn, cabbage, 
melons, apples, turnips, parsnips, bread, 


catnip, alfalfa or clover, beets, pota- 
toes (sparingly), water roots, table 


scraps, etc. 

Minks: -Fresh fish, rabbits, mice, 
poultry, ete. 

Mr. Dearborn, of the Biological Sur- 
vey, says: ‘*The demand for fur has 
existed Pc creel = man first sought 
skins to shield his naked body from the 
cold. It is fundamental:and will endure 
while man lives and furs are to be had. 
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Farm Boys Make Money 
from Moles 


“Remember that the mole isadestructive 
land submarine, and it is up to us to 
eradicate it as our Nation has cleaned 
out the sea pirates,”’ reads a letter from 
a county agent in O to a young 
hunter of Oregon City. Western Oregon 
is carrying on an intensive ag to 
save her gardens and crops from the 
ravages of moles. The skin of a native 
mole is as valuable as any pelt which 
can be imported ; hence county soess 
devised the plan of organizing the boys 
in each county to wane war on the moles. 
by @ 





ae can be pe og —— 
tra in a pool by an agent a 

keted when a sufficient quantity has ac- 
cumulated. Oregon farm iads gain 
pin-money and satisfaction from this 
work of protecting farm crops against 
these enemies, and our boys every- 


where should do the same. 





= 
ten 


= 
your says.” Mr. Hare: “Do 
you mean to say he’s a false hair?” 











Musterole— 
for Colds and 
Congestions 
you hed that deeded con 


tion of the |} —and 
condmasiapmeanalimeaa 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you writhed 
randma 


and tossed and begged G 
to “take it off’’? 


That wasmany years 
Grandma gets the jarof 4 
for now she knows Musterole is 
better than a mustard plaster, j 

She knows it brings 
relief—and does not blister. 

For coughs, colds and conges- 
tions, this clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard and a 
few home simples is uncommonly 
effective. 

You just rub it on your throat 
or chest. It penetrates way down 
under the skin and generates its 
own peculiar heat which soon 
loosens up the cough and disperses 
congestion. 

Strangely qnaeame it does not 
feel warm after the first momen- 
tary glow and tingle, but is de- 

T cokde (it hen prevents 
cou: ren 
pare headache, nheurnigia, 


» Theumatism or lum- 


» Now, . 


Many 4 and ‘nurses use 


octors 
ousas peace hahw 
mend it to : 
Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. ‘ 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co,, Cleveland, Ohie 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Relief 
At My Expense 
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Just write on a postal, 
“Send me your New 
Bargain Fence Book and 
Latest Low Factory Prices.” It 
will come by next mail, free 
and postpaid. I'll also send you 
a sample to test. Then you'll 
know why BROWN_ FENCE 
LASTS 5 TIMES LONGER THAN OTHERS. 
John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark., writes: “I put 
up 140 rods of your fence 7 — Fee and it is 
nice and bright yet. Other fence I built about 
the same time is nearly ruined by rust.” 


That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices and 


Will Save You a Lot of Money 


onthe first cost. The long life of Brown 

Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 

afford to buy a rod of fence before getting my 

big 96-page Bargain Book. It is full of fence- 
ying be glad to 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 












You know what Brown Fence costs 
ee ae owe. at yous Sretane station. 
and Lawn Fencing. y so Gates Bab 

Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 





Get my book and sample, both ry 


‘ore you buy. 
‘The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 723 Cleveland, Ohio 




















Increases Yield—Lowere Labor Cost 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
depth, drops 



























hand planting. Fu: aaa wel deaet plain 
ng. rrow opens n 
aight.” Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few 
repairs. Sizes for l or 2 rows, Protects you against 
ancertain labor and season. Investigate NOW. 





table meal and 
On the market 50 years. 
power. 23 
les. $5.20 to $160. FREE 
Write for catalog. 

THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. #-3746 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















& Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 4305 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Concrete Posts—How To Make Them 


By D. WILLIAMSON 
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ELL, of course there are all kinds 
of concrete posts, but for prac- 


tical purposes we’]l divide them 
into two classes—the ones that are cast 
in place, like brick piers, and the ones 
that are shaped in the shop and set up in 
place afterward like wooden posts. On 
my farm I use the first kind. Fig. 1 
shows how to build them. Two ten-inch 
boards four feet long are screwed fast 
to two eight-inch boards, so as to 
make a hollow square form for an 8 x 8- 
inch post. Cleats are nailed across to 
keep the planks from warping with the 
wet concrete. The bottom cleats, as you 
see, are long enough to reach across the 
twelve-inch post-hole. A piece of 1 x 2- 
inch lath four feet long is lightly nailed 
or tacked to the inside of the form. 
When the concrete is set and the forms 
taken aways this wooden lath remains 
built into the post to hold the fence-wire 
staples. Of course, a half dozen large 
nails must be driven through the lath, 
with their points on the inside; the 
ured concrete grips these nail-ends 
rmly and so holds the. wooden lath. 
Fig. 2, a cross-section of the post, shows 
how this is done. 

The concrete for these posts should 
have five parts by measure of broken 
stone or gravel, three parts clean sharp 
sand and one partof cement. Mix about 
as Wet as very thin cake batter and pour 
into the form. For reenforcement use 
woven-wire fencing, wire lath, heavy 
netting, or even chicken wire, bent into 
a sort of trough-shape and dropped down 
inside the post-form. The reenforce- 
ment for the posts is shown lying on the 
ground in Fig. 1. 

Ram the concrete down with a bean- 
pole as you pour it in. The great diffi- 
culty, I find, is to keep the stones and 
stuff from catching between the netting 
and the boxing, leaving empty ‘‘caves’’ 
when the forms are taken away. If the 
reenforcing isn’t long enough, drop an- 
other piece on top of it; no need to 
fasten them together, though they must 
overlap for six inches or so. 

Instead of the wooden lath, some peo- 
ple drive galvanized nails partly into the 
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inside of one boxing-board, with the 
heads projecting inward, as in Fig. 3. 
When the post is cast and the forms are 
pulled off, the points will stick out from 
the concrete, as in Fig. 4. Then the 
fence wires are hooked on by clinching 
the nail-ends over them. 

Fig. 6 shows a movable trestle that 
one of my neighbors uses to hold up 
the forms for concrete gate-posts. He 
says it saves him all the trouble of level- 
ing, measuring, plumbing, bracing up, 
and so on. A couple of long wooden 
pins are driven right through one form. 
When the concrete has set, he pulls out 
the pins—and there are the holes for 
the hinge-bolts. 

The boxing must be left on for ten 
days, at least. This makes fence-build- 
ing mighty slow work, unless you have 
several dozen forms. So, many farm- 
ers prefer the second class of posts— 
that is, the sort that are made in the 
shop at odd times and carried out and 
set up afterward. Naturally the posts 
must be lighter than the heavy built-in 
ones ; 6 x 6 inches is about the limit, and 
I have seen 4x 4-inch posts used, The 
forms are trough-shaped, like Fig. 5. 
Ends and sides are hinged to the bottom 
of the form and held up with a few 
temporary screws. The top is open, and 
the surface of the concrete is smoothed 
off with a trowel or bit of board. These 
posts should be reenforced with quarter- 
inch rods or heavy smooth wire. The 


* rods can be slipped through holes shown 


in the ends of the mold in Fig. 5. 

When the forms are removed the posts 
must not be allowed to dry out quickly. 
They must be protected from drying 
wind and sunlight. They should be cov- 
ered with wet straw or chaff, which 
should be kept wet for a week or ten 
days before attempting to store them 
out-of-doors. If they have been made 
under usual summer weather conditions 
they can be lifted from the forms thir- 
ty-six hours after they are made. _Ex- 
treme care must be used in handling 
them, for cracks will weaken them. 

Posts can be stored in any shed—not 
corded up in piles one on the top of an- 
other, but spread out on an even sup- 
port so that the wet chaff can be kept 
over them until they are hardened enough 
to be placed out-of-doors. When placed 
out-of-doors they may be set up on end 
against a building or wall. By the time 
ey are a month old they will do to set 
in the ground. 

Concrete posts are seldom more ex- 
pensive than wooden posts. The life of 
a wooden post is from three to five 
years, while concrete posts last 
forever. Weather and fire 
do not injure them. 
Even forest fires 
can not harm 
a line of 
concret 

































































































Ashes as a Fertilizer 
By HARRY L. SPOONER 


Wes potash scarce and high-priced, 
it behooves every farmer to con- 
serve every bit from every source. Un- 
leached hardwood ashes contain from 
five to seven per cent potash and are 
worth about $40 a ton for their potash 
content alone. Besides their potash, 
they contain from one to two per cent 
of phosphoric acid, about fifty per cent 
of lime and a small amount of magnesia. 
The potash in ashes is very soluble ; 
therefore, ashes should be protected 
from the weather. 

Besides their direct action as a fer- 
tilizer, the ‘‘ alkali power’’ of ashes is 
great. This power is that which en- 
ables ashes to rot weeds and to ferment 
peat. The mechanical effect of ashes on 
the soil is also very beneficial—binding 
sandy soils and loosening clay soils. 

The ashes from soft woods contain 
less potash and less phosphorus than 
those from hard woods, but still they 
contain enough to make them a valuable 
fertilizer. The ashes of twigs and the 
younger growth of trees are worth more 
than the ashes of heart wood taken from 
the middle of an old tree. 

Wood-ashes make a profitable top- 
dressing for grass land and pasture, as 
they encourage the growth of clover 
and the better kinds of grasses, which 
crowd out weeds and inferior kinds of 
grasses. Ashes can be very profitably 
used for corn. For this they should be 
screened and applied with a fertilizer 
drill, 200 to 250 pounds to the acre. 
They are very excellent for strawberries, 
putting firmness into the berries—an ab- 
solute essential for shipping purposes. 


Se 


Orchard Work Pays Well 


The results of work recently carried on 
in Missouri, show that apple orchards 
well managed can be made to yield large 
profits. On the other hand neglected 
orchards, on farms adjoining the orchards 
that were well cared for, hardly yielded 
interest on the valuation of the orchard. 
Two years ago neglected orchards set 
very little or no fruit. The little fruit 
which was set here and there was for the 
most part small, wormy and of low mar- 
ket quality. Orchards properly sprayed 
and pruned during the last two or three 
years have set anywhere from a fair 
crop up to a heavy crop of fruit. 
Orchards rhe rly sprayed and well 
managed yie he anywhere from $100 up 
io several hundred dollars an acre, net. 
Neglected orchards in the same neigh- 
borhood yielded anywhere from nothing 


up to $20 an acre—hardly enough to pay | 
interest on the valuation of the land | 


and the expense of growing the orchard. 
Some orchardists have hesitated to 
assume the expense of spraying, and of 
employing the labor necessary to prop- 
erly prune the orchard. There is a fear 
that should the crop fail the orchardist 
would not be in a position to pay for his 
spraying outfit and his spraying material. 
Many orchardists complain that the 
rainy weather and cold nights during the 
blossoming period prevent the bloom 
from setting fruit, or kill set fruit on 
frosty nights. The killing is due almost 
entirely to the fact that in neglected 
orchards the blossoms are weak. 












1,000,000 and 1 hints. 


Disk New Land Before Plowing 


it is worth knowing that new land full of 
roots that make plowing difficult, can be 
put in shape for seeding by going over it a 
sufficient number of times with a disk har- 
row. The disks climb over the roots. 

Hint No. 783 





















TODAY the wide-awake farmer 
and his wife insist on having 
all up-to-date appliances 


The scarcity of manpower 
on the farm calls for labor say- 
ing devices for the efficient 
and SAFE handling of heavy 
loads and weights. 


YALE Chain Blocks take the place 
of jacks, levers,.rollers, windlasses 
and ropes. Pull in any direction, 
stand hardest service, severest ex- 
posure and cost very little for ser- 
vice rendered. 


Made in three types and in all 
sizes. With the YALE Spur-geared 
Chain Block (shown in the picture) 
one person exerting an 82 Ib. pull on 
the hand chain, can easily and Sy 
liftaton. Smaller loads take a muc 
less chain pull. 


There are many daily uses on your 

farm for the YALE Chain Block and 

Sa it’s a real money-maker and time- 

Lifting and repairing the automo. Saver. In fact, you can NOT afford 
bile with the Yale Chain Block to be without it. 


Would you like a copy of ‘‘Hoisting Hints for the Farmer’’ tell- 
ing more of their great value to you? It’s real good reading. 


Other famous YALE Products are YALE Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware, YALE Night Latches, YALE 
Padlocks, YALE Door Closers and YALE Bank Locks. 

ALL bear the YALE Trade-mark—the assurance of 
superiority in materials and workmanship. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
77 East Lake Street - St. Catharines, Ont. 



































What is the use of tiring 
out yourself, your men and 
your teams? The modern, 
quick, easy, economical way 
of making ditches is with 
Atlas Farm Powder. 

*'I blasted a ditch 225 feet long, four 
feet wide and three feet deep with Atlas 
Powder. From start to finish the work 
took two hours. A prettier, more even 
ditch could not be dug,'’ writes W. D 
Webster, Nevada, Mo. 

Farmers everywhere have 
learned that it is no trouble at all to run ditches, 
clear land, plant trees and do subsoiling with 
Atlas Farm Powder. 


Send a postal mentioning this paper for the 120-page illustrated 
book ‘Better Farming.’* It tells and shows just how to do 
the work. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Division FJ 7, Wilmington, Del,’ 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. 

















GRIND FEED - 
USING YOUR AUTO 


ASA STATIGNARY 
Va: NGINE 


J Your Aut 

omobile 
will furnish 
cheap and effi- 


= f 

San shreds 
ding corn and all other work « 4b. P. Gas 
Engine can do. 

Our Equipment Fits: 

Ford Overland Hudson 
Fordson Dodge Reo 
Studebaker Buick & others 
Simple to connect---does not harm your car. 
Get one NOW---hundreds in use-— 
ion guaranteed—-only . . 


AW RENC 


WTO POWER 
EQUIPMENT 















394 MinnesotaSt, $7. PAUL, MINN, 
LAWRENCE AUTO POWER Co, 


—— - 4 


Use Your Ford! 


GRIND YOUR FEED 

FILL YOUR SILO 

SAW YOUR WOOD 

SHELL YOUR CORN 
(20) 



















PUMP YOUR WATER 
ELEVATE YOUR GRAIN 


i 12h. p. ine for less than the cost of 
Ci 70 ids he best enna fa toe 


Ford build in the world— 


it will outlast the car -—- and you might as well save 
your money use it to do all your farm work. 
No weer on tires or transmission. Hooks up in 3 

No permanent attachmen Cannot 


by ° it to car. 
injure car or engine 
Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gov@r- 


po ae oa 
THE WARD CO., 2043 Ni St, Lincoln, Neb. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 














Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 3 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial poner. also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save 2 good many 
dollars. Write today. 


WANTED—MEN 





necessary. un 
Roads. Chance quick promotion. 
month, Book-Application Blank 





Inter. Railway Dept. (K), Indianapolis, ind. 
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Kerosene in the Tractor 
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It takes about two and a half gallons of kerosene to plow an acre 


HETHER kerosene can be suc- 

cessfully used as fuel for tractors 

is a debated question. Tractors 
are being operated on kerosene, how- 
ever. A great deal in this matter of 
using kerosene depends upon the ability 
of the operator. There are several rea- 
sons for wanting to use kerosene instead 
of gasoline. 

In the first place, gasoline is higher in 
price, and there is more danger of the 
gasoline supply giving out. If the in- 
crease in the number of motor cars and 
engines and the decrease in gasoline sup- 
ply goon, there can be but one result— 
a shortage of gasoline that might prove 
serious. Kerosene is being produced in 
large quantities each year and there is 
not any threatened shortage. The fact 
that there is more kerosene than gaso- 
line makes kerosene cheaper. 

Kerosene is safer to handle than gaso- 
line. There is greater safety in storing 
the kerosene needed for the tractors. 
Farmers who use kerosene for small en- 
gines, and for lighting, will need but one 
tank. There is less danger of violatin 
insurance rules when kerosene is use 
instead of gasoline. 


Many Tractors Use Kerosene 


Kerosene gives better results than 
formerly. Investigations on more than 
600 Illinois farms show that less diffi- 
culty is being encountered by owners of 
kerosene tractors in burning the lower 
grade of fuel than was indicated several 
yearsago. Slightly more than fifty per 
cent of the tractors on those farms are 
operating on kerosene. Where the ma- 
chines have been especially designed to 
burn kerosene the results are apparently 
very satisfactory, particularly in view 
of the present price of kerosene as com- 
pared with gasoline, the former costing 
only about one-half as much as gasoline. 

he greater ease in operating on gaso- 


line, and the somewhat greater cer- 
tainty of steady operation, are enough 
to cause many men to prefer this fuel to 
kerosene. he amount of fuel used, 
varies considerably, even with the same 
make of machine and under practically 
the same conditions, when driven by 
different operators; for a proficient 


operator will be able to make such ad- ; 


justments as will reduce the fuel con- 
sumption to the smallest amount possi- 
ble, whereas an inefficient operator will 
frequently run the tractor in such a way 
as to increase unduly the» amount of 
fuel needed.. 


Kerosene Is Cheaper 


The average price paid for gasoline by 
the Illinois tractor owners when the in- 
vestigations were made was about twenty 
cents a gallon, and for kerosene slightly 
less than ten cents a gallon. With these 
prices, therefore, the fuel cost for plow- 
ing an acre with the tractor averaged 
about twenty-five cents where kerosene 
was used and fifty cents where gasoline 
was used, not making any allowance for 
warming up the kerosene engine with 
gasoline. 

All kerosene tractors start and warm 
up on gasoline, but the quantity used for 
this purpose varies greatly with different 
makes and with different operators. The 
quantity of gasoline required for this 
purpose is in most cases less than one 
gallon a day. The extra cost for gaso- 
Ime will usually not exceed ten cents a 
day, and should seldom be more than one 
cent for each acre plowed. 

Based on those figures the average 
cost per acre plowed for gasoline, oil and 
grease was about fifty-seven and one- 
quarter cents where gasoline was used, 
and thirty-two and one-quarter cents 
where kerosene is used. Two and a half 
gallons of kerosene or gasoline will 
plow an acre. 


Some Things a Tractor Will Not Do 


By H. A. CRAFTS 


Sei farm tractor not only possesses 
powerful positive qualities, but cer- 
tain negative qualities that are well to 
consider. 

The farm tractor will stand without 
hitching ; it will not bite, balk, kick or 
run away; it will not shy at a loose 
; it will not 
kick the stall all night and keep the 
tired farmer and his wife awake ; it will 
not crib the manger. 

It won’t break out of the barn at 
night, jump the fence and eat up your 
neighbor’s prize cabbages. 

It will not lie down in a particularly 
moist spot in’ the barnyard, roll over 





upon its back, and elevate its four feet 
in the air. 

It does not have to be curried, sponged 
off, or treated with horse liniment. 


It is not addicted to colic, cough, ° 


heaves, spavin or wind-gall ; it will not 
run up a large veterinarian’s bill. 


It will not snort in your ear, or whisk . / 


its tail in your face. 


It will not ‘‘haw ’’ when you tell it to | ; 


ee,’’ or vice-versa. 


ou do not have to jerk the lines or ° 


holler your head off when you want it to 
stop. ons 
It does not up and die just as the spring 
work is coming on. 
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Work Easier and 
Add Luxury to Country Life 
There is a Goulds Pump ‘‘for every service’’— more than 400 styles and 


sizes of Power, Hand and Windmill Pumps — and we guarantee that every 
one will satisfactorily perform the work for which we recommend it 
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bh ee CAN make the work on your farm and 


in your home more pleasant by simply in- 
stalling running water. Plenty of water at the turn of the 
faucet—for kitchen, bathroom, laundry, garden, garage, 
stables, feed-lots—saves work and reduces the time spent 
in the kitchen and doing chores. Running water gives to 
the farm the city’s greatest convenience. 


You can have running water much easier and 
cheaper than perhaps you think. Goulds Hi- 
Speed Pump makes this possible. It is made in 13 differ- 
ent combinations. Some are equipped with 32-volt electric 
motors especially adapted for use with farm lighting sys- 
tems; others are equipped with motors suited for regular 
commercial currents and one is equipped with ¥4 h.p. gas- 
oline engine. The Hi-Speed is made in two sizes: 180 and 
360 gallons per hour. It lifts water to an elevation of 100 
feet or against a pressure of 43 pounds, and is adapted to 
either open or pressure tank systems. And it is noiseless! 


Goulds Noiseless Hi-Speed Pump illustrates 
the advanced position of The Goulds Manu- 
facturing Company maintained for 70 years in the pump- 
making industry. The Hi-S is the first—and only— 

‘ pump of its type. It combines mechanical perfection 
with simplicity. It is guaranteed. 


Whenever and for whatever you need a pump, 
buy a Goulds. Remember that the world’s 
greatest manufacturers of farm pumps are back of every 
one. Your dealer can doubtless supply you, or if he can’t, 
write us for the name of the dealer who can. We have 
forty distributing houses and thousands of dealers in the 
United States and Canada. Our booklet, “Pumps for 


Every Service,” is free. Write today for a copy. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: 

Seneca Falls New York 

Branch Offices: 


New York Fiiadelehte. Chicago Boston 
16 Murray St. 11 North3rdSt, 12-14S, Clinton St. 58 Pearl St. 


636 ww Oliver Bldg. rd Natl Bank Bldg. 1001 Carter Bldg. 
(Sonres] 
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How. early do you start 
teaching your babies 
to brush their 

teeth? 
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T any age the teeth are too valuable to risk—protect yours 
and your children’s with the safe dentifrice—Colgate’s. 


With the very first tooth, teach the comfort of the twice-a-day 
brushing. Even during teething—before the first tiny tooth 
shows—it is well to rub baby’s gums with a little Ribbon 
Dental Cream, using a finger asabrush. The hot, swollen gums 
are comforted and the massage helps the teeth to cut through. 
(Gum massage is just as refreshing for grown-ups, too). 





COLGATE & CO. Dept. 88 New York 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice. Send 
for leaflet telling of the impartial investigation which proves this. 













































ie Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth— for women’s overalls and work clothes ;>, 
ius The strongest, fast color, work-garment cloth made. 


Sitet Indige seta by ) L. STIFEL & SONS We are 
dealers everywhere WHEELING, W VA 260 CHURCH ST., N. ¥ the cloth only 
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HONEY S232 as recs ee 


for . E. B. Resa, Monree, Wis. 
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Always Put It in Writing 


ECENTLY a woman who had lived 

with an aged uncle on his small farm 
and who had taken care of him through 
his declining years, was left free by his 
death. All the hard years through which 
she had ministered to him and kept up 
the farm, it had been ‘‘ understood ’’ 
that when ‘‘Uncle’’ died she was to 
have the farm for her services. How- 
ever, there was no will, and the rela- 


| tives gladly availed themselves of the 


provisions of the law that gave them 
equal shares with the woman who had 
borne the hard burden so long. True, 
she might have gone to law, but her 
sense of family pride, as.well as the 
expense kept her from doing so. 

In the same community lived an aged 
woman who was cared for, in the ab- 
sence of relatives, by a stranger. At 
first the board and room rent seemed 
ample for the woman was able to help 
herself; and it was understood that 
when more care was needed the absent 
relatives would see that more money 
was forthcoming. Then war with its 
increased prices came on and the woman 
declined in health, but on one pretext 
and another the relatives were slow to 
adjust matters. The busy housekeeper, 
relying on their promises and plausible 
excuses, went on caring for her boarder, 
who was now bedridden, for she knew 
the woman had money of her own in the 
bank. Finally, after an illness that 
lasted a few weeks, but which was ter- 
ribly exhausting on the caretaker, the 
woman died. Then it was discovered 
that her relatives had coaxed her to give 
her money to them before she became 
helpless. They told the astonished 
woman who had merely had ‘‘an under- 
standing”? with them, that ‘‘Auntie’’ 
had died penniless ; and so she had. 

Too often such an “understanding ”’ 
proves a misunderstanding, and after 
weeks of work there is no reward for the 
woman, or the family, who has borne 
the heavy burdens. It is not over cau- 
tion that insists upon a written agree- 
ment, but merely business sense, which 
is far too rare even in these enlightened 
days. 

Just because an aged person has con- 
fided to all the relatives that he or she 
intends to ‘‘make it right’’ with the 
one who must care for a more or less 
helpless person does not signify that the 
intention will ever be carried out. 
Elderly people change their minds as 
often as children do, and the least little 
disappointment or fancied slight has 
caused many a person to make a new 
will, throwing away every good inten- 
tion of days gone by. A binding bar- 
gain should be entered into so that the 
person who cares for another will be 
protected. The best plan is to have 
weekly as a suited to the degree of 
care needed. 

Nor is it fair to expect that a gift of 
property will satisfy when the aged per- 
son has passed on, if that gift is not 
enough for a fair wage. There is alto- 
gether too much guess work about such 
business transactions and no allowance 
made for fluctuation in prices. What may 
seem a handsome consideration today in 
the way of provision by will may be a 
pittance ten years hence. There can be 
no misunderstanding if week by week 
the caretaker receives -a just wage 
which is increased as her work increases. 
If any one in the family circle is dissat- 
isfied with this arrangement there is 
opportunity to say so, and to make other 
arrangements that will not cheat any- 
one, but after the death of the inyalid 
wrongs are not always made ht. 
Lig no trust ip an ‘“ eaters eg 

ut have everything in legal form, 
erly signed tnd witndased. Then alf will 
be well and there-will be no disappoint- 


| ments nor hard feeling against anyone. 
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Paint, Varnish and Repair Time 


should not be done in rooms when the 

temperature is below 70°, as such a 
cold temperature retards the drying too 
much. or should it be done when the 
ventilation is poor, as this has somewhat 
the same effect. Cold varnish should not 
be applied to warm wood nor warm var- 
nish to cold wood. All surfaces to be var- 
nished should be sandpapered carefull 
so that all dirt is removed and a smoot 
surface obtained. The varnished surface 
is likely to have a rough, sanded appear- 
ance if these rules are not ebellveL. 

Before applying paint or varnish, fill 
all cracks and holes. Putty will do for 
small holes, but if they are large, mix 
sawdust with glue until it is the consis- 
tency of paste. Press this compound 
into the holes and it will become as hard 
as the wood itself. 

’ To make a wood filler for floors, mix 
whiting with linseed oil and apply to 
either hard or soft wood. This fills the 

ores and makes a smooth floor that can 

e waxed, painted or varnished. 

A good and inexpensive floor stain is 
made by dissolving one ounce of perman- 
ganate of potash in one quart of warm 
water. Wood painted with this solution 
dries out a good shade of brown. A 
coat of varnish may be added, but the 
floors can be kept in good condition b 
occasionally rubbing them over with 
kerosene, applied with a soft woolen 
cloth. Remove brushes from the per- 
manganate solution as soon as the work 


is finished, as it de- 
4 
AN 


I: is well to remember that varnishing 





stroys the bristles. 
Many homes are 
still without screen 
i emg against 
ies or mosquitoes. 
The most inexperi- 
enced person would 
find it possible to 
makescreen frames 
if metal corners 
wereused. Measure 
the windows, then 
cut four strips of 
: ; 1x 14 inch wood to 
* fit. Put the strips 
together as shown 
in Fig. 1. The metal 

corners. will 


























Fig 2 cost 
























































Fig. 3 


but a few cents each. The nettin 
should be stretched tightly and fastene 
with small tacks. If ascreen door sags 
put stout screw-eyes in two opposite 
corners, as shown in Fig. 2 and block up 
the door until the sag is removed. Now 
stretch a stout wire tightly between the 
screw-eyes, and the door will be held 
rigidly in place. 

A screen door which is in constant 
use sometimes needs reenforcing. This 
can easily be done with the aid of or- 
dinary wooden laths. The laths are put 
over the wire screening in the form of a 

f lattice and are’ placed from 
eight to ten inches apart. 
The whole is then painted 
or stained to match the color 
of the house. This 
makes a durable 
and artistic door, 


aes getty improved 


Zz rom the original 
oe ready-made — 
——— as will be readily 

Fig. 1 seen in Fig. 3. 










We Need Music in Our Schools 


By ANNE PRICE BARNES 


x eminent. military authority has 
been quoted as saying that music 
has no competitor in army life as a tonic 
for fatigue and depression. 

In the rural school course the omission 
of music, with its noticeable effect upon 
the morale of the pupil, testifies to the 
need of this art: The word ‘‘morale’’ 
is defined as ‘‘ that mental state which 
renders a man capable of high courage 
and endurance.’’ Necessity for this men- 
tal quality applies equally to the boys 
and girls enrolled in our schools, as well 
as to the soldiers. : 

If the Government found that organ- 
ized group-singing in the army was 
essential as a means not only of recrea- 
tion, but necessary also as a means of 
discipline, why not urge the systematic 
study of music for similar reasons in 
our rural schools ? 

The study of music is not urged asa 
possible future means of livelihood for 
the pupils, for few will be found to have 
unusual voices, or unusual musical gifts; 
powers there are a ag oe a 
take part in group-singing. Notwith- 
standing the of enly ordinary 
vocal power, every boy and girl should 
have the advantage of that drill in order 


to develop not only the oe a 8 voice, 
but the speaking voice as well. Another 
reason for using the simple time drills 
devised by the teacher, is the lack of 
rhythmic sense in many of the children— 
the inability to keep step—a defect 
which serves later to make them awk- 
ward and self-conscious. 

There have been good reasons for the 


lack of interest in music, but that phase | 


of our country is fast slipping by. Our 
boys sang in camps and cantonments as 
they never had sung in all their young 
lives, and when they have all come home 
we shall wake up to the fact that we 
are a singing nation. 

But one book —the teacher’s — the 
blackboard, and the right kind of pitch- 
pipe will furnish the necessary equip- 
ment; hence, the school room should not 
be deprived of the enlivening influence 
of song, and as children can not give 
voluntary attention to a subject for any 
considerable length of time, instruction 
should riot be confined to the so-called 


emt studies. Growing boys and girls 


ave feelings and emotions, which find 
release through the joy of song. When 
this fact is realized the need of music in 
our schools wil] no Jonger be ignored. 
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advertised by our loving 





Ruth F. Lothrop, 
Marshall, Fexo, 





Mellin’s Food prop- 
erly prepared furnishes 
every element a baby 
needs to grow strong 
and develop as Nature 
intends. That is why 
Mellin’s Food babies 
grow so strong, robust 
and vigorous. 








Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 
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10 Centsa Day Pays 


* 
for This Symphonola 
Plays allrecords, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 


tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 


Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 


Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 


Symphonola Records <°.2°, 33,08 Shs Jeter sone, 
full toned disc records, Playable on any Phomograph. 
Latkin Ca Desk SFJ319 Buffalo, N. Y. 























More Heat 


"Trine the asbestos 
ring with a lighted 
match and the heat 
starts. The lever controls the 
flame—set the lever and you 
regulate the flame. A steady, 
continual flame right close up 
under your cooking. All the 
heat goes into the cooking. 
None escapes to make your 
kitchen stifling during the 
hot summer weather. 


Remember, it’s the in- 
tensely hot flame of kerosene 
—the cheapest of fuels. 


Less Care 


The Florence enters your kitch- 
en to lighten your housework. 
There are no wicks to trim, no 
valves to adjust, no leaks to fear. 


You'll like the -trouble-saving 
features of the Florence—the 
glass bull’s-eye that tells you the 
amount of oil on hand—the pleas- 
ing, simple construction that 
needs no continual cleaning. 
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The glass door, portable oven will appeal to 
you. It permits you to watch your baking with- 
out opening the oven door. And the complete 
oven can be lifted off to make two extra burners 
available for broiling or frying. 


Wouldn’t you like to learn more about how the 
Florence will make your kitchen a better place 
to work in? See the nearest Florence dealer. 
Tell him you want to see the Florence in opera- 
tion. He will gladly point out to you the labor 
and time saving devices of the Florence. And 
don’t delay sending for a free copy of the ‘‘House- 
hold Helper.” 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Co. 
171 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters, 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by ™Clatys, London, Canada 
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ET Beech-Nut solve your 
“*hunegry-time’’ prob- 
lems between meals or after 
meals. For Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter spread on bread, 
crackers or toast satishies— 
fills.”” It is highly nourish- 
ing, too. There are many 
delicious ways to use 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


besides as a spread. Send 
for the New Free Recipe 
Book, “‘A Hundred and One 
Recipes with Beech - Nut 
Peanut Butter’? — breads, 
desserts, soups, salads, etc. 


BeecH-Nwut Pacxinc Company 
Canajonariz, N. Y. 
“Feeds of Finest Flavor” 
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43513. 


our new 1918 . We guarantee satisfaction. Price 
List Free. Sample 10 cts. M. V. Facey, ‘Preston, Minn. 
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Sleep Out-of-Doors and Be Healthy 


ANY people talk about sleeping 
porches, but when they consider 
~ | 


the cost of building such a porch 


| they shake their heads and do without. 


However, there are various devices that 
are so inexpensive that any one who 
really wishes may have one of them. 
Certainly these devices cost less than do 
colds, headaches, the doctors’ services 
or funerals. 

The nation-wide fight against tubercu- 
losis would soon be won if everybody 
considered sleeping out-of-doors as the 
ounce of prevention. When a man who 
was suffering from this dread disease 
saw the little porch that is pictured 
at the right, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Was that 
what the doctor meant when he told me 
to build a sleeping porch! Why, I can 
make one like that myself.’’ 

For less than $10 such a porch can be 
attached to any window, saith building 
of it may mean the saving of the life of 
some member of the family already in 
danger. Nature has provided, without 
money or price, the one remedy for this 
cruel plague. Fresh air never hurt any- 
body, but the lack of it has killed num- 
berless people. 

But why wait until symptoms of the 
disease have appeared? Why not pre- 


| vent sickness and prune the fuel bills a bit 


at the same time? You know that there 
are as many ways as there are wills to 
do a thing. One man built a delightful 
outdoor house from a lot of discarded 
window shutters, and a tent can be 
put up at very little expense. 

You certainly will never want to sleep 
inside again once you have tried sleep- 
ing out with the stars and the birds. 
For the first few mornings you may not 
enjoy the latter, particularly the roost- 
ers, but if you are game and see it 
through, you will in a short time sleep 
so well that you will not hear the morn- 
ing concert until you are ready to en- 
joy it. 

The frame work of the model shown 
in the illustration could be copied by any 
one accustomed to handling tools. Can- 
vas curtains are made to fit the sides, 
and can be arranged to roll up out of 
sight during the day and to fasten down 
securely at night. hile these curtains 
admit the air, they afford ample protec- 
tion against snow and rain. 

Warm bedclothing, and plenty of it, is 


| needed for outdoor sleeping. The bed 

















must be made proof against the cold, 
which comes from below as well as that 
which comes from above; for this rea- 
son a thick layer of paper under the 
mattress and a warm blanket over it are 
necessary parts of the bed-making. 
This lower blanket should be well tucked 
in and may take the place of a lower 
sheet. 

Persons having low vitality or poor 
circulation will find it helpful to have 
the bed partially warmed. To accom- 
plish this, a jug of hot water, a heated 
soapstone, hot water bags, or a couple 
of magazines, tightly rolled and tied and 
then heated in the oven, may be placed 
in the bed early in the evening. 

Warm, cozy, but loosely fitting sleep- 
ing garments are also needed; thus for- 
tified, the outdoor sleeper may keep as 
warm and snug as any little bug that 
ever tucked himself into a rug—even 
though the mercury should be flirting 
with the zero mark. 

If anything is needed to put you into 
fighting trim, get the sleeping porch 
habit. K. H. 


Freshening Up Your Woolen Clothing 


ERGE or other woolen dresses which 
have become soiled or shabby, are 
freshened up in this manner : 

Sponge the goods on the right side 
with ammonia water, one tablespoon of 
ammonia to each quart of water. Care 
should be taken not to have the solution 
too strong as some dyes turn purple or 

in such a case. When the dress 
is entirely sponged, turn it wrong side 
out, lay a cloth over it and press with 
a hot iron until dry. 

Should your clothes wear shiny, it is 
due to the oil which is more or less 
present in all wool, and is made conspic- 
uous by the friction incident to the wear 
of the clothing. This is especially true 
of hard-twisted wool or worsteds. 
Sponging with hot vinegar cuts this oil 
and greatly improves the looks of the 

rment. Or the nap may be pulled up 

y pressing damp crinoline on the goods 
until it dries, then pulling it off. 

If there are trimmings which can be 
easily removed a serge dress may be 
washed, provided you use soap free from 
alkali or pa soap flakes. The dress 
should be hung up until it is partly dry, 
and then pre on the wrong side. 
Wrinkles may be steamed out by press- 


ing on the wrong side with a wet cloth 
under the iron. 

Care of clothes from day to day is 
more saving of garments than the prac- 
tise of letting them get soiled and muss- 
ed and then using strenuous cleaning 
and ironing processes. Therefore, it is 
well to remove spots as soon as they 
occur, and the following formula for a 
cleansing fluid is an excellentone: Ben- 
zine, one pint; chloroform, one-six- 
teenth of an ounce; sulphuric ether, 
one-sixteenth of an ounce; oil of winter- 
green, one-eighth of an ounce ; alcohol, 
one-eighth of an ounce. This must never 
be used near a fire, as it is highly in- 
flammable. To avoid the ring so often 
left by a cleansing agent, apply the fluid 
to the clean surface, outside the spot, 
then rub toward the center where the 
spot is. When using the old-time de- 
coction of soap-bark, to one ounce 
(costing about five cents) add one quart 
of boiling water. Allow this to steep 
for a while, strain through a cloth, then 
add to the water in which woolen clothes 
are washed. Farmers’ B in No. 861 
tells how to remove stains from clothing. 


Write to Secretary of Agriculture, — 
a free copy 


Washington, D. €., for 
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A Drink of Water 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT 

















“(NOOD-MORNING,”’ said the old- 

fashioned mother, pushing open the 
door of the young neighbor's house. 
“Why, what’s the matter ?’’ she gasped. 
‘Ts the baby sick? ’’ 

‘** Sick ?’’ echoed the young mother. 
‘*No, indeed. Doesn’t he look well? ”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered the elderly neigh- 
bor, ‘* but what are you giving him 
medicine for? ’’ 

** Medicine ? Oh, this is not medicine,’’ 
the young mother laughed. ‘‘I’m just 
giving him a drink of water.’’ 

‘Of water? Well, I never ! Who ever 
heard of giving a little baby like that 
water? Doesn’t he get water enough in 
his milk ?’’ 

‘‘Of course, he gets a great deal of 
water that way. But there are times 
when he is thirsty, and nothing but 
water will satisfy that thirst. You know 
how it is, I’m sure. Does milk or any 
other drink relieve your thirst like a 
glass of pure, sparkling water? ’”’ 

“*No, fcan’t say that it does. But 
a baby is different. I never gave my 
babies water except when they had colic. 
Then I gave them hot peppermint tea.’’ 

‘“*Yes, I know. Sonny has had one or 
two spells of colic, and I have given him 
a hot drink; I added a few drops of 
anise to the water. But usually he takes 
his water cool—boiled and cooled.’’ 

‘** Boiled? What new-fangled idea is 
that?’’ The visitor was always getting 
surprises at her young neighbor’s house. 

‘*Nothing new-fangled,’’ the mother 
answered, giving the baby his last spoon- 
ful from*the cup... ‘‘One can’t be too 
careful with a tiny baby, and water may 
contain germs very dangerous to an in- 
fant. Boiling kills them all, and makes 
the water safe. I also sterilize his cup 
and spoon, 

‘*How much does he take a day ?’’ 

‘*The quantity varies, but I see that 
he takes several ounces. I had to in- 
crease the amount I was giving him, 
for I found that his diapers turned red 
after exposure to the air, and that is a 
sure indication that his system is not 
getting enough water.’’ 

“Is that a fact? I never knew what 
caused that change in color. It often 
worried me when my babies were small.’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ putting the baby in the bas- 
ket. ‘‘ Sonny’s never change color now. I 
always give him a few teaspoonfuls the 
first thing in the morning, too. Taken 
before his first feeding, the water helps 
to flush him out and stimulates his bow- 
els. He’s feeling refreshed and happy 
now. I’ll have time to finish this dress 
of his before another feeding time.’’ 

** He’s certainly a healthy, happy boy,” 
said the neighbor. ‘‘ But he ought to 
be with all-the care you take of him. 
Boiled water ! Sterilized cup and spoon ! 
Regular feedings! Yet I guess it’s about 
as my husband says, ‘These modern 
mothers spend a heap of time sterilizing 
and systematizing their babies, but they 
don’t spend half the time you mothers 
used to, walking the floor night and day, 
rocking by the hourand constantly dosing 
ar paige ' 

es, you happy little fellow,’’ put- 
ting two fingers out for the baby to 


; ape ‘* you’re worth every bit of trou- 


» and stronger for it, too.’’ 
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UNIVERSA 


Time-saving, work-saving, food-saving 
appliances which should be in your home. 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs are inexpensive to buy 
and each one will save its Cost in a very short time. To 
make sure you're getting the genuine UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs, look for the trade mark on each piece 


UNIVERSAL Food Chopper 


turns the left-over pieces of meat, vegetables, fruits, 
etc., into delicious, nutritious dishes. 
waste, cuts down your grocery bill-and saves you 
time and work. Soon saves its cost in the food it saves. 


UNIVERSAL Bread Maker 


Home-made bread is more nutritious than baker's 
bread and costs less. With the UNIVERSAL Bread 
Maker there is no waste of materials, and the mixing 
and kneading is done in three minutes. Three sizes. 


UNIVERSAL Coffee Percolator 


makes delicious full flavored coffee before the water 
boils and uses about one-third less coffee than is ordi- 
narily used,—saving you money and providing a 
more delicious and healthful beverage every day. 


On Sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores Everywhere. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 120. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


NEW BRITAIN, 





HOME 
NEEDS 


Eliminates 

















WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


ALWAYS SUIT: ~ NEVER FAIL 
\ ALL KINDS ~ 








we kad on 
Where YOU 
Save Money 
. /OnARange, 


| Friend 


direct to you, the user, That 
gave you money. 
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“I Now Hear Clearly” 

















Housework 
lameness 


You know how you often feel at the 
end of a hard day of household duties 
—tired back muscles, and perhaps a 
wrench from heavy lifting, a cut from 
a butcher-knife, or a severe bruise. 
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Take Care of Your Car! —s, WILLIAM WALTON 








Work will not hurt your automobile; lack of care is resporrible for most trouble. 
By hitching a trailer behind, you can haul a load to or from town 


# ES, $200. And that’s more than 
I ought to allow you on that old 
car in trade for a new. one,”’ 

grunted the dealer. 

“* But the carisn’t two years old ; and 

the engine’s as good Y 

‘*Sure ; but I won’t be able to make 
any one believe it when I come to sell 
the thing second-hand, with that dingy 
body and those rusty spri end run- 
ning gear. Looks like an old ambulance 
after four years at the front ]”’ 

Precisely ; and yet a little care would 
have kept the car as neat and new as if 


| it were just from the shop. Dried caked 


mud soon cuts the gloss from even the 
best varnish ; when roughly washed and 
pee oy ge ooo down - 

as if with fine s paper! So, 
after washing my car, I usually go over 


| it with a cloth dipped in one of the liquid 


polishes (there are several on the 

» and then rub perfectly dry 
with a clean wad of waste or cheese- 
cloth. Oilor grease can easily be cleaned 
off with kerosene ; gasoline 3s too costly 
for this. 

In place of liquid polish, I sometimes 
use prepared wax, especially if the gloss 
thas been badly worn. Smear on this 
wax with a soft woolen rag and polish 
with a shoebrush, exactly as if you were 
shining your boots. It may take some 
time—a month or two, perhaps—to bring 
back the gloss ; but unless the car is in 


very bad shape indeed, you will win out 


Ways of Saving “Gas” 


FEW years ago when gasoline was 
fi. selling at only twelve cents a gallon, 
tee og ny vg e Shoat 
saving ne. Since the price of gaso- 
line has advanced, however, it is quite 
a different matter. Every motorist must 
get as many miles as le from each 
gation of gasoline he buys. 

Gasoline in the average automobile 
cylinder is like the paper in the air-tight 
drinking glass. Itburns freely as long 
as there is any air, but as soon as the 
supply of air is exhausted the remaining 
gasoline is left unexploded—a total Joss. 

course, the carbureter is the prin- 
cipal factor in dealing with the efficient 
use of gasoline. A standard carbureter 
is always a good investment. Some 
things that may cause a good type of 
earbureter to give poor satisfaction are 
air leaks around the r, or an 
oil-soaked float. For these reasons itis 
a@ good plan to inspect these ts often 
and see that they are in condition. 

The needie-valve is a great gasoline 
saver. This valve should always be ad- 
justed to deliver the smallest amount of 

line necessary to efficient operation. 
en an has been warmed up, 
ine may usually be cut off 


in.the end. The cushions can be kept 
shined up with furniture ares ; that is, 
if they are leather or leather substitute. 

Tops are a bit more of a p 5 
Still, there are various dyes and dress- 
ings advertised, some of which answ 
their purpose quite well. ‘ 

Springs soon get horribly rusty, unless 
ne oiled, and then they gather dust. 
cn ib. prefer dust to rust. Most ped- 
ple do, 

A car may be shiny as a new pin ; but 
if windows are broken, the whole thing 
looks out-at-elbows. For some models, 
you can get new celluloid windows, all 
framed. These are easily put in place 
with little brass clips, such as stationery 
stores sel] for fastening typewritten, 
pages together. Other models can not 
use these ready-made windows, and you 
ome f have to untack your rear curtains 
and send them to a carriage builder to 
have fresh sheets of celluloid sewed in. 

Bent fenders can be straightened out 
by hammering the under side, and hold- 
ing a block of hardwood on top. If the 
finish is scarred and scratched, touch it 
up with enamel. You can page buy 
a’ small can of almost the exact shade. 
Remember, though, that enamel will 
not hold on bare metal; a priming coat 
of ordinary house-paint flattened down 
with turpentine must be put on first, 
and allowed to dry for a day or two. It 
is surprising how well your car-will look 
after it is repainted. Try it and see. 





By P. T. HINES 


slightly more than when an engine is 
cold. 


cause a loss of gasoline. These leake 
are most frequently found in the 
line verte 0 some rs, ag f pe 
unions, may not apparent 
first, but a of ee now and 
then, regularly for twenty-four hours, 
amounts to a considerable loss in 
course of a month. 

Leaks in the suction yoke greatly 
affect the regularity and ity of the 
mixture. Loose unions where yoke 
joins the cylinders allow air to enter the 
epitdees without having to pass 
the carbureter. This makes it necessary 
to increase the richness of the mixture 
to obtain efficient tion. j 

The manner in which a car is driven . 
also affects the cost of ine to the . 
motorist. The brake id never be . 
used to control acar when it can bedone , 
with the throttle, j 

When stopping a car, the throttle - 
should be closed instead of throwing out ; 
none. When, Hhociuts i thrown 
out, the engine is allowed to race as800D | 

clutch is di poe 


as the 


; 


F 


uses extra gasoline 
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Half the Truck Ton- 


nage of America 
is carried on 


miresione 


TIRES 


i Biged Seasiy is easy to find. There 
is a Firestone Truck Tire for every 
hardest 


kind of farm service and 
farm service. 


We provide the tires adapted to the 
loads your farm truck has to ca 

and the roads your truck has to po 
And Firestone Equipment means pro- 
tection for the truck, the load and the 
driver, with economy of fuel. ‘Most 
miles per dollar is the result. See the 
Firestone dealer near you, or, if you 
— buying, a truck, specify Firestone 

ires. 
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FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


9 $12 @ day, | Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
time be Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
:— : -- Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
bd ‘eo . eae i \ From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
Food INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


in tu , ae ile Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
ane te hold = oo Durability free te, yous vo Boontital Pomel 

elg ouseho - TUMPS big. Get the ards you want Paint, write me. now 

MAK E $60 A WEEK EASY. N patty Be Sn Die, land | I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Soc ane san the ttak exon ook top fe J» into crops. ¢ more money. | @, W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, M. Y. 





Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
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RAZORS, setae M Co., Moulton, Texas. 
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V4 Your 


Ford “On Its Feet” 


make the scores of minor repairs yourself 
with the aid of this handy wrench kit. 
Squeaks, rattles, faulty running are fre- 
quently only the result of a minor trouble 
that can be remedied in a few minutes with 
proper tools. This kit has been especially 
designed for the Ford owner. Six well- 
balanced powerful wrenches with openings 
to fit every nut on the car, packed in a neat 
canvas roll that occupies just a corner ofthe 
tool box. Drop-forged and case-hardened— 
every nut yields easily. No more impro- 
vising with nondescript tools—no scraped 
knuckles or lost tempers. 


BONNEY 
FORD OWNER'S 
WRENCH KIT 


$ 7 in canvas roll or $2.60 in eard- 
. board box at your dealers or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
BONNEY VISE & TOOL WORKS 
706 Meadow St., Allentown, Pa. 
Interesting booklet, **Tools for the Farm and Home,"’ 


free om re: 
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OUR BUILDINGS 
Buy Paint 
DIRECT 


\ PAI NT Dat First Cost 
|. AT 


SAVE 










I Pay the Freight 
QUALITY THE BEST 


it has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 
. For6and7 Years. 
Made Fresh For Your Order 50.0; Si, be sree 
BemNTCRONS te paring, Burs 

e or 
or Cards’ Tells why paint should be fresh. 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 
Department 12 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ONLY $3 mont 


5 ~ 
Not one cent down. This brings you 10 

Oliver Typewriter, now $57. my ag AA H 
and pay at the rate of but 10c 
és the identical $100 Oliver, brand new, never 
used, shipped direct frem the factory to you. 
Not second-hand — not rebuilt. The same as 
used by many of the biggest concerns; over 
700,000 .Olivers sold. 
Write today for our 
new book, “The Type- 
writer on the Farm.” 
Then you may order 
an Oliver for Free 
Trial. Easy to learn. 
Write today. 


The Oliver nies, 
Chlcego-i, 12.07) 


= 
PHONOGRAPH GIVEN 
RECORD 
., 1 Talking Machine, 
ye Meise and popular record is 
yours. A real Machine. Plays 
eesine recards ap ts 0 inches. Given 
for selling only 25 beautiful Pictures 
or Post Cards at 10 cents 
t ‘ys 
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The Value of Getting Together To Advertise | 


By J. T. BARTLETT 


WESTERN dry belt district which 

produces potatoes under irrigation 

m an ideal potato soil, acquired 

such a high reputation for its mealy, 

smooth tubers that they commanded % 

to $15 more a ton in the near-by city 

markets than other potatoes which were 
grown mostly on wet valley soils. 

The dry belt farmers prospered for 
years. Suddenly the demand for their 
Ashcroft potatoes, and the relatively 
better prices, began to decline. They 
learned that in their markets reports 
were going around that the dry belt 
potato district was ‘‘ wearing out,” that 
its potatoes were ‘‘ not so good as they 
used to be.’”” These reports were espe- 
cially prevalent among retailers and 
consumers. The producers knew that in 
reality their potatoes were better than 
ever, because of improved varieties, 
advanced cultural methods and rigid 
grading. 

“The funny thing about the potatoes 
nowadays,’’ said one consumer, ‘‘ is that 
some of them are so very good and others 
are so poor. When I order them I never 
know just whatI am going to get.”’ 

Other statements to the same effect 
led the growers to investigate. They 
found that dishonest wholesalers and 
retailers, to their great financial benefit, 
were selling inferior potatoes for the 
genuine Ashcrofts. Still other dealers 
apparently mixed the two kinds. 

The growers realized they must stop 
these practises or see their greatest 
asset—the Ashcroft reputation—ruined. 
How they did this, and at the same time 
elevated the Ashcroft name higher than 
it had ever been before, shows what 
modern methods will do for farmers. 

The growers first organized a coopera- 
tive association, for the Ashcroft potato 
district is comparatively small, and all 
potatoes go out from one central shippin 
point. They then adopted and register 
a standard Ashcroft potato e mark 
with which, through newspaper adver- 
tising, they familiarized: the ‘‘trade”’ 
and the consumers. They published 
widely the fact that no — put up 
in unbranded bags could be Ashcrofts. 
They made equally clear to wholesalers 
that fraudulent use of Ashcroft sacks 
for potatoes grown in other districts 
would be prosecuted to the limit. 

These steps taken by the growers did 
not mean great labor or expense, but 
they were completely successful. Ash- 
croft potatoes now occupy an invincible 
position in the markets they reach. 

Advertising and branding, done in a 


cooperative way, are being used by © 


farmers on a fast increasing scale. 
problem the Ashcroft potato growers 
solved is only one instance where ad- 


vertising has succeeded. Several large —— 


cooperative fruit associations found that 
wit 
was not complete. ‘To be sure of fairly 
stable markets, they had toget past the 
middleman to the consumer, and create 
with him a great volume of good-will. 
They are doing this with national adver- 
tising, so that we have well-known 


brands of raisins, oranges, apples, and | 


soon. The list will grow fast. 


Another instance of the value of get- — 


ting together to advertise is in Wau- 
kesha county, Wis., ‘‘the Guernsey 
Capital of America.’’ Twelve years 
ago there were not more than a dozen 
breeders of Guernsey dairy cattle in 
Waukesha county, and their herds num- 


- bered about 200 head. Now the number 


of breeders has passed the 200 mark 
and there are more than 3,000 head of 
pure-bred Guernseys and at least 5,000 
grade Guernseys. 

Much of this development is due to 
the breeders getting together. Twelve 
years ago the breeders had a limited 
market for their cattle. Each breeder 
met his own problems and worked them 
out, or tried to work them out, alone. 
They made slow progress. Finally they 
pesprecthes. Today buyers go into Wau- 

esha county on almost every train and 
Guernsey cattle are shipped out by the 
ear-load. 

The breeders hold annual sales and 
semi-annual sales. The buyers who come 
from all parts of the country often 


4 
a day or two after the sale and buy ani- ~ 


mals at private sale. Before the sale 
date a committee inspects all the ani- 
mals consigned. If any animal is poorly 
fitted or unsatisfactory for any reason 
it is rejected. The decision is final, and 
this has helped to build up a reputation 
for stock and fair dealing. If a 
breeder is stubborn he is expelled from 
the association. 

This getting together to advertise and 
sell has also been beneficial to the social — 
life of the —. 

Live - stock reeders, beekeepers, 
dairymen’s associations, alfalfa ers, 
onion producers—all are learning the 
value of cooperative advertising. Ad- 
vertising of this kind has at si- 
bilities. It is placing agricultural inter- 
ests where they rightfully belong—on 8 
level with the manufacturing and 
merchandising interests of the country. 


Why I Am a Farmer 


AVE you ever asked yourself this 
question, Why am I a farmer? 

It is the writer’s belief that many so- 
called ‘‘ misfits’’ are really persons who 
have failed to solve the problem as to 
wae ee are engaged in their especial 
work. 

What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of your business? I am a 
farmer because : 

Farming is a voy old and honorable 
business ; that is, if the farmer makes 
it a business and not a disease. 

Farming is my specialty. By farming 
I can do more for my —J and my 
family than I possibly could if engaged 
in any other profession or occupation. 

I am my own boss and call no man 
master. I do not have to punch a time 
clock, neither do I = at the sound of 
a whistle or bell. I am entirely free of 
the heart-burnings and petty bickerings 
common in persons who work for others, 


No one can take my place away from ea 
might bring a rabbit-faced individual im, 


me. I have no fear of the 


introduce him as his cousin and cal 


inform me that said cousin would take aes 


be job in the morning. 

steal the glory if they are succe: 
to berate me if they prove faulty. 
the British soldier says: 
own.’”’ 

Among country ple there is no 
great wealth nor abject erty. 

rson, if honorable, is the 

is neighbor. People have a chance 
get acquainted in the country. 

There is a patriotic sentiment cOom- 
nected with the ownership of a farm that 
is not noticeable in other po: 

A well-tilled farm is the grande 
monument a man can leave bek 
he is gathered to his fathers. 


As 


fee 






mas 


organization alone their system ~ 


make my own plans and work them — —- 
out in my own way ; there is no one (> 
ssful of 
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A New England Farm 








Makes “A Good Living and 10%” 
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This splendid home has the improvements that help to lighten the work of the 
farmer’s partner: running water, a bathroom, hard-wood finish, and steam heat 


** A Good Living and 10%’’ for the 

owner. An intimate knowledge of 
how the farm does it shows that there 
is no secret about it—just common sense 
and hard work. 

In the first goes. fifty acres of till- 
able land and fifty of pasture land are 
enough to take up the entire attention 
of the owner and make practicable the 
use of modern machinery and methods. 

The farm is devoted to mixed farming 
with dairying the main line. Being 
only three miles from a city of more 
than 100,000 population, the location 
makes certain a steady market for the 
crops at fair prices. 

In doing the work on the farm, every 
hour of man labor is made to count for 
the most. Wherever machinery can be 
used to save labor it is used; such as a 
milking machine, a potato-planter, a 
poate digger, a corn-planter, machinery 
or cultivating and for harvesting crops. 
No one-horse machine is used where a 
man can accomplish twice as much with 
a two-horse machine. Neither does the 
Owner haul one-horse loads of hay to 
market when it takes two men almost 


Yi this New England farm makes 


as long to handle a one-horse load as it 
would a two-horse load twice the size. 
To Fst back part of the’ money in- 
vested in machinery, the owner hires it 
out to neighbors , ade we spare days in 
lanting or harvesting time, thus doing 
th them and himself a good turn. 

In the haying season, when the most 
hands are needed, he joins forces with 
a near-by neighbor. ith the combined 
equipmerit and labor they can accomplish 
much more than working alone, for this 
is a case where the amount of work that 
can be doneis more than doubled if the 
equipment and help are doubled. 





Combined with all this, it is needless | 


to say there goes a lot of hard work, 


both brain work and manual work, to | 


make the 10% after paying all expenses. 

To sum up, this farmer makes his 
‘Good Living and 10%’’ by owning a 
good-sized farm, well equipped with 
modern labor-saving machinery, near a 
large market ; by cooperating with his 
neighbor during the harvesting of the 
principal crops; by making the most 
out of side-lines ; by planning the work 
so that every move counts; and by not 
being afraid of hard work or long hours. 


Seeding Alfalfa in Spring 


By RUSSELL ADAMS 


WE have splendid success in securing 
' astand of alfalfa by sowing in the 
spring, and on land that has been in 
corn the year before. .Corn-stalk land 
requires no plowing ; two or three light 
diskings and the same number of har- 
rowings make a perfect seed-bed. Be 
sure your seed-bed is perfectly smooth 
—no ridges or furrows. 

A poor seed-bed is a frequent cause 
of failure in getting alfalfa started. 

seed-bed must be firm, well-settled, 

and have a finely pulverized and mellow 
surface. A firm seed-bed is necessary 
i order to enable the plants to make 
the proper root growth successfully to 
cong ~rehg i gg of the oo 

r months. olling or dragging wi 
help to make a firm, even post bed. 
any growers consider fall seeding 
best, but by sowing in the spring there is 
Much less danger of ppers and 
insect pests eating the are 
a 
r moisture condition of-suil. There 


A, 


no question but that spring se 





gives practically no returns the first 
year, and you absolutely must keep the 
weeds clip else the young plants 
will be choked out. With twenty-five 
years’ experience in growing alfalfa we 
are believers in spring seeding, even in 
the mild climate of Central Oklahoma. 
Alfalfa seed should be covered very 
shallow —half an inch is plenty deep 
enough ; unless the ground is perfectly 
smooth a harrow is likely to cover the 
seed too deep. We have learned that a 
float made of four 1 x 12-inch boards ten 
feet in length, laid weatherboard fashion, 
gives good results when used for cover- 
ing seed. A common hayrake is an 
excellent tool for this purpose, but as 
the teeth are a little too far apart it is 
best torake the field both ways to insure a 
perfect job. If the seed-bed is inclined 
to be porous, a roller can be used to good 
advantage in covering the seed. at- 
ever you don’t do, be sure to leave your 








Grow Old 
Cheerfully” 


Melancholia and depression usual- 
ly originate during early adult or 
middle life. from poisonous pro- 
‘ducts absorbed from the intestinal 
canal as a result of constipation, 


‘‘Whether old age is marked 
by a tendency to lay on flesh 
and to become more or less 
obese or by “falling away” 
and emaciation, it is unwise, 
if not actually dangerous, to 
resort to the use of purgative, 
cathartic or laxative drugs. 
“At best such are but make- 
shifts, and they often disturb 
thestomach, irritate the bow- 
els, affect the kidneys unfav- 
orably, and bring no lasting 
benefit. 

“Is there a safe as well as an | 
effective treatment for con- | 
stipation in old age?’’ 


—from “Ae the Shadows Lengthen,” 
an authoritative and comprehensive 
treatise on constipation in old age. 
The answer is YES—Nujol. Get a bottle 
from your druggist today and write for 
free booklet “As the Shadows Lengthen.’’ 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO, (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 





Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), Room 143-T, 50 Broadway, New 
York. Please send me free booklet “As the 
Shadows Lengthen.”’ 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


vow ts fuse 
cuts 
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AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Ulustrated booklet 


free on request. 
MFG.CO, 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


23 State Street ~ New York City 


KNITTING WOOL 


from mill. All-wool, four-ply yarn—soft, 








easy-knitting. Khaki, oxford, natural, white, navy, 
salmon, canary, y in- 
sured, day we get . Used for soldiers’ 8a) 
ry socks hal. ata 5 
ks tot.) 





use. Free samples sent. Ib. carton {4 
per lb, Five lb. carton $2.80. pertb; Send money, : 
order or bank-draft. i ion guaranteed or money 


+P, WALTER, Dept Ry 43-Lithia Sty Philedelphle, Pa. 
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Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 


use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have de- 
veloped a system of telephonic 
communication, so highly per- 
fected that the same crude in- 
strument which at the inni 
could hardly carry sp from 
one room to another can now 
actually be heard across the con- 
tinent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switch circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for in- 
communication, and step 

by step the structure of the art 
has been advanced—each ad- 





Multiplexing the 


vance utilizing all previous ac- | 


Telephone 





complishments. 


No one step ‘in advance, since 
the original invention, is of greater 
importance, perhaps, than that 
which has provided the multiplex 
system, by which five telephone 
conversations are ied on to- 
day simultaneously over one toll 
line circuit, or by which forty tele- 
graphic messages can be sent 
over the one pair of wires. As 
in a composite photograph the 
pictures are combined, so 
several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again 
for their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the 
public a multiplied usefulness 
from its long distance plant and 
can more speedily and completely 
meet the needs of a nation of 
telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANO ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System 


Universal Service 
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A FARM FENCE FAMINE! 


If you will need fence next spring 
can buy, DO IT NOW, even if you haye to 

w the money. Don’t wait for a to 
come down nor buy more than you will-really need, 
will havé to 
rn iction explai in our ‘‘Fence Famine 
Bulletin.” Free for the asking. Not at all; you’re welcome. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 41 Maumee St, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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How To Make Whip Grafts 


Fig. 3 
“T HAVE an old 
apple tree that 





what kind it is, and 





ages MBIT DIN» 









young trees of the 


ve 
a ony 


graft some 

trees myself ?’’ 
Every once in a 

while we receive 

such a letter. Our 

reply to all is some- 

— like this : 








such acase. If 
have read The Farm 
Journal carefully, 


told you to cut some 





Fig.1 Fig. 2 


If you didn’t do so, cut some now and 
store them. 


Get some roots from apple trees—roots | 


of seedlings, about a quarter to a half 
of an inch in diameter, are best. 


When preparing the scion for grafting, 


leave three or four buds as shown, cut- 
ting the ~ ap end slanting just above a 
b Make a 


slanting cut an inch long | 


on the lower end and slit it as shown in 


Fig. 2, to make a tongue. On the root, . 
which should be several inches long and _ 
as thick or a little thicker than the scion, _ 


make a slanting cut about the same 


length as that on the scion. Makeasiitin, 
the root the same depth as the one in — 


the scion, and at the same slant. Fit the 
root and scion 
wax thread as in Fig. 1. 


When fitting the root and scion to- 
gether, if they are of different diame- | 
plan shown in Fig. 3, 


ters, follow 
which is a cross section. Otherwise, a 


union will not take place—the grafted 


parts will not grow together. 





Home-Made Extension Ladder. 
















for the lower end of another ladder. 
£ 










bears such 
ples. Nobod bacte 

so I can’t buy any 
same kind. Can I | 


ip grafting is | 
commonly in. 


you recall that we © 


scions from the tree ~ 
last fall and store 
them in moist sand . 
through the winter. — 


ther and bind with 
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_ @Way upon unnecessary things, thinking 





_.Whard straights in the time of scarce 


When To Go Into Debt 


By ORLEY E. GRAY 


oe time to go into debt is when the 
price of produce is at its lowest ebb, 
or when it has just passed the lowest 
point and is on the upward trend. The 
time to get out of debt if you are already 
in, and stay out if you are already out, 
is when produce is high and money cheap 
and plentiful. 

History shows that there have been 
alternating ‘‘highs’’ and ‘‘lows’’ in 
the markets of the Nation; that a time 
when money was cheap and plentiful and 
prodnse was high and scarce, has always 

en followed by a time when money 
was dear and scarce, and produce cheap 
and plentiful. 

A herd of dairy cattle bought on a low 
but rising market at from $35 to $50 a 
head stands a good chance of paying ex- 
penses, $2 or $3 a head a year interest, 
and a net profit. Besides, the increase 
of the herd in three years can be sold at 
the advancing prices for enough or more 
than enough to pay the indebtedness, 
leaving the original herd intact. 

On the other hand, a herd bought on a 
high and declining market at from $80 
to $125 a head will be hard pressed to 
pay expenses and from $5 to $8 a head 
@ year interest; and at the end of a 
three-year period the entire herd-in- 
crease—original herd and all— might not 
bring enough at reduced prices to pay 
for the origina} herd. Many a man has 
lost his all through going extensively 
into debt at the wrong time. 

Real estate, while not so likely to de- 
cline as greatly, or as suddenly in value, 
is equally as bad as a debit investment 
when acquired before an extreme low. 
For in times of general depression, while 

d may be nominally as high as ever, 
he who is forced to sell finds that no one 
wants to buy at quoted prices, and but 
few at any price. 

I know a Central Illinois farmer who 
has a fertile farm of 160 acres which is 
mortgaged for $10,000—about one-third 
the present value. He has some $5,000 
or $6,000 worth of stock and equipment, 
at present valuation, and he feels abso- 
lutely secure. Last fall his corn made 
an average of fifty bushels an acre. At 
present prices, fifteen acres of corn will 
ey his interest and his taxes. 

f we should have a time such as we 
had in 1894-1895, when corn was twenty- 
five cents a bushel, it would take fifty 
acres of his corn to. pay interest alone ; 
and there is a possibility that with a lit- 
tle hard luck he could not live and pay 
interest and taxes from year to year. 
Farthermore it is at just such times that 
the creditor is likely to demand the prin- 
cipal payments as they fall due, for 
Money is scarce and there are many 

ces to invest it at a better rate than 
the six per cent. Oftentimes it is im- 
possible to borrow elsewhere, and stock 
Which was formerly valued at $6,000 will 
not sell for $2,000. 

Yet this farmer of whom I spoke, 





finding that he had a net profit of $3,500 
year, sold for $400 a car that he had 


more than $3,000 for a new one. 
8 year he is planning a three months’ 
= with his family, through California 
the West. 
I suspect that the year 1920 will find 
more deeply in debt than he was in 
1916 when, if he had used his profits to 
py debts he would be out before 1920. 
ow, in the time of cheap money and 
high produce, is the time to pay out and 
- out. He who fritters his money 


he has a lifetime income equal to 
present one, is likely to find himself. 


and cheap produce which is likely. 


s 









ably cheap money and high:produce. 3 -y 


w the present time of unreason- |. 
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Dependable 
Heating 
Systems 

at This Si¢n — 





HE choice of a proper 
heating system rarely 
comes more than once 
in a lifetime. It is well, 
therefore, to seek compe- 
tent and dependable ad- 
vice. For the right 
heating system properly 
installed will heat ade- 
quately and economically. 


The wrong selection, a misfit, a cheaply constructed heater 
will waste fuel and fail to deliver heat when it is most required. 






You are ectly safe if guided by the dealer who is 
awarded this sign. He merits your confidence because he 
has been selected with care. 


And the International Heater Company’s engineers are always ready 

and willing to offer you free and unbiased advice. They can be entirely 

en for this company makes al] types of heating apparatus: 
e 


INTERNATIONAL 
OnerirPE HEATER 


is a most wonderful system. It is suited for most farm, town and 
village homes and also for churches and stores. It delivers fresh, moist 
and healthful heat to every room in the house, through only one pipe 
and one register. To install it, requires but one opening in one-fioor. 


In thousands of homes, an International Onepipe has displaced stoves 
and even far more expensive heating systems. Hundreds of owners 
have written how it saves fuel, how it keeps them warm in coldest 
weather, and how they enjoy its extreme simplicity. 























Like all International Heating Sys- 
tems, it is scientifically and correctly 
designed to save fuel and deliver 
maximum heat. The big register, the 
heat radiating surfaces a the fire- 
pot are all so correctly proportioned, 
that this heater proves a wonderful 
fuel saver. é 


In order that you may know whether. » 
it is suited to your house, we send on 
request, a simple chart with our-cata- 
rs When this chart is returned we 
tell you frankly whether this type of 
heater is adapted to your home. and 
what size you need. A recommenda- 
tion of the International Engineers 


International Heater Companv. Write 
us today, Our advice obligates-you 
in no way. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 
8-28 Garfield Street, Utica, N. Y. 
7 Convenient Distributing Points 


New York Utica, N. ¥:. - Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago Nashua, N.H. St, Paul, 
pete: Baltimore, Md. 













carries with it a guarantee of they 
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™, The Big Profit Maker 
trap that Pays for Itself 


MORE than 60,000 farms the 
Indiana Silo has already paid for 
m it itself in crops saved, in fatter cat- 
A ee tle,in more milk, and is returning big 
“tt profits to every owner, every year. 
High meat, milk and butter prices 
make it doubly important to preserve 
the full food value of your crop—to 
keep it succulent, whole and tasty. 
These prices increase the profits from the 


A INGTESNA 


oS i a One year’s saving with an Indiana 
Tae =<) under present conditions more than pay 
es oe back the investment. And the silo can 
do the saving before you pay for it. 
Our large purchasing power enables us to supply better 
materials and better workmanship than can be had in silos 

























































































that cost more. Ask the owners of Indiana Silos in your 
neighborhood. Prove to yourself that there is no silage bet- 
your farm, and lasts a lifetime. 
Write for our easy payment plan and descriptive catalog. 
The Worlds Tractor” 
This tractor does all kinds pees 
of farm work with the horse ee 
equipment. Weighs no more than one large horse. Replaces four horses 
and one man. Costs less than horses and 60 per cent less to keep going. 
Cuts time spent on chores. The Indiana plows, harrows, drills, culti- 
Write for folder that tells what the Indiana Tractor can do on your farm. 
THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
834 Union Building...... Anderson,Ind. 834 Indiana Des Moines, ae 


ter than that made in an Indiana. It’s a big profit maker for 
implements you already have and without special and expensive hitches or 
vates, mows, pulls a binder and does belt work. 

834 Silo Building...... Kansas City, Mo. 834 Live St’k Exch. Bldg. Ft. Worth, T 




























ee by ena I Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


but specially adapted Cotve Tanks, — 
bosed chet metal a. Tetown Copper Stee! Hootie Bik the gisogive 
regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Buildings’’ booklet? 

















38 Animals in 10 Minutes 






By JOHN KYLE 
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Floor plan of Henry Bronson’s barn 


ENRY BRONSON of York county, | 
Ontario, has so arranged his barn 4° 
that he can feed thirty-one head of cat- — 
tle and seven head of horses in less than © 
ten minutes. Further, he can prepare 
the feed for this number of animals in © 
less than a half hour. These are not 

fancy stunts done for parade purposes, 
but the regular farm practise. oa 
The arrangement of the barn is shown | 
in the illustration. The feed is mixed | 


Et 


in the passage between the barn and ~ 
twin silos, 4. To this passage the feed — 
is admitted by chutes, 5, from the gran= 7 
ary and mow above. The grain is con= 
trolled by a sliding shut-off in the chute. | 
By this arrangement it is admitted to 
the bushel measure without being han+ 
died. A water tap, 2, admits all the 
water that is needed. A door from the | 
root Cellar, indicated by the dotted lines 
at 3, admits the roots as they are need- ~ 
ed. There are two doors to the cellar, © 
so it can be emptied from two sides, | 
preventing rotting of the roots. There | 
are feed chutes in the feedway in front © 
of the horses. There is no lifting that 
can not be done by a ten-year-old boy. 
One boy sixteen years old and anot 
ten years of age, with the aid of a milk+ 
ing machine, milk thirteen cows and 
all the chores; and they do not feel that 
they are working hard. a. 
While the milking is being done, the | 
roots are pulped in the grinder, 1, 
the water for the tank is being pum 
A nine-horse-power gasoline engine sv 
plies power for the milking machine am 
for grinding feed. From the line sh 
in the basement a belt runs to a swi 
ing jack that allows the straw-cutter 
other machinery to be set in any pl 
in the barn. spare half hour 
thus be invested at any time in get 
work done quickly and well and with 
minimum of muscle eat 
This farmer began with a mortgage 
his farm. It isn’t there now. 
of time and effort has removed it. 




















































































































Caré of Milk Vessels 


It is much easier and better to k 
bacteria-breeding material away from 
the milk vessels, than to get rid of 
bacteria after the vessels are infected. 
Have a good supply of wash cloths, | 
that each one needs to be used but ¢ 
before laundering. If only a few are: 
hand they must be scalded after eat 
time they are used. a 
Those who use earthenware crocks for 
milk should always rinse the crocks first 
with cold water and then wash in cleat, 
hot water. Place crocks in the sam 
thorough airing is nearly as im 
as ‘sunning: Nora 'B. Ge 
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Things To: Look for When Buying Horses 


By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER 
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The arrows indicate some common 
blemishes of horses 


E received a letter from a farm- 

er the other day that shows the 

need of a knowledge of the com- 
mon unsoundnesses of horses when buy- 
ing has to be done without the assistance 
of a veterinarian. The letter said: 

**T have owned a mare for about 
three months. She cost me $300. She 
has bog and bone spavin, thoroughpin, 
curband ringboneon one hind leg, and the 
other leg is nearly as bad. The legs are so 
lame that the mare can scarcely walk. A 
veterinary told me that these things are 
bred in the blood. Can that be so?”’ 

What acombination! One can scarce- 
ly believe that any man with his eyes 
open would buy such an unsound beast. 
There is a possibility; of course, that 
some of the ‘‘things’’ came on after 
purchase. It is much more likely, how- 
ever, that they were chronic troubles at 
the time of the sale and they should have 
reduced the price to a fraction of the 
amount mentioned. 

It is a fact that the tendency to such 
unsoundnesses is bred in the animal, and 
the mare in question no doubt would 
transmit her troubles to her offspring 
if used for breeding, which would be a 
sad mistake. The statement of the 
buyer shows that the mare must have 
inherited badly formed hocks. Crooked 
or ‘‘sickle’’ hocks are subject to curbs 
and are said to be of “curby forma- 
tion.’’ Such hocks also are commonly 
affected with bog spavin (sometimes 
called ‘‘blood’’ spavin), bone spavin and 
thoroughpin. 

_ There can be no worse unsoundnesses 
mn a work horse, or stallion or mare to 
be used for breeding. The hocks are 
the most important joints in a horse 
and must be big, bony, clean and of good 
shape, if they are to withstand the wear 
and tear of work successfully. When a 
horse goes to start a heavy load he 
crouches and crooks his hocks; all of 
the power of the great muscles of the 
hind quarters acts to straighten the 
hocks and so propel the load. If there 
18 weakness or i 4 ie in the hock 
Joints they will quickly break down under 

18 stress and strain and the horse be- 
come unfit, or parti so, for hard labor. 

Poor hocks and feet are the common- 
est faults of the average horse, and in 

ding the greatest care should be 
takén to mate animals free from these 


Breeders are trying hard to breed 
the poor hocks, perfect: the- confor- 


faults. Many draft borses of Freneh.. 
breed incline to be sickle-hocked and 
eg in the croup. These faults per- 


mation of the croup, give more spring 
to the front pasterns and greater sprea 
to the hoofheads. Let every farmer 
follow this example and great progress 
willbe made. Unfortunately, however, 
many farmers are either careless or ig- 
norant when it comes to buying breed- 
ing stock, and there is much need of the 
instruction in horse judging that is be- 
ing given to students of agriculture 
throughout the country. These young 
men will not be likely to make the mis- 
take of our correspondent and should be 
able to spread practical information 
about horses in every community. How- 
ever, it will be best for every unin- 
structed man to have a trained, expe- 
rienced veterinarian to pass upon the 
soundness of every horse he wants to 
buy, but more especially in the pur- 
chase of breeding stock. 

The examination of a horse is con- 
ducted on a negative basis. The exami- 
ner has to be informed regarding every 
unsoundness and marked defect that 
may be found on each part composing 
the horse. Knowing what the different 
unsoundnesses are he should then pro- 
ceed to examine each part in turn, look- 
ing for each possible unsoundness and 
considering each part sound, if unsound- 
nesses are not found, or wholly or par- 
tially unsound or unfit, according to the 
degree of seriousness of the unsound- 
ness, defect or blemish found present. 

This is a big job; to be expert at it 
requires much stud: » @ keen eye and 
sense of touch, and much experience. 
Buying a tractor is a simple matter com- 
paratively. One may safely trust to the 
integrity of a reliable manufacturer of 
such an implement and usually will get 
his money’s worth. Horse buying is a 
different matter. 

Commonly the seller puts the respon- 
sibility up to the buyer, selling the ani- 
mal ‘‘ to halter’’ or ‘‘as he stands.’’ 
He makes his biggest profits out of the 
buyer who knows least about horses. 
Unless a prospective buyer is an expert 
from training and experience, he should 
never buy high-priced horses without 
a written guaranty of soundness, unless 
he can have the horses examined and 
certified to as sound by a veterinarian. 





Selling Bulls by Mail 
By W. A, FREEHOFF 


Last year H. W. Griswold, of Wiseon- 
sin, sold sixty Guernsey bulls, nearly all 
of them by mail. This is an extraordi- 
nary record and was accomplished only 
by means of the best business methods. 

Mr. Griswold: carefully analyzed the 
Guernsey field in his territory, and de- 
cided to aim at a particular class of 
trade—that of bulls to head grade herds, 
and which could be sold at a moderate 
price, say from $100 to $150 apiece. 

He advertised in farm journals reach- 
ing the progressive general farmer, and 
wasted no money on periodicals catering 
to a different class of farmers. 

He has two rules he follows faithfully : 

1. Answer letters the same day as re- 
ceived whenever ible. Use a type- 
writer, and save labor in letter writing 
by having a lot of printed matter on 
hand giving general details of the herd 
and method of doing business, 

2. Ship on approval. When a cus- 
tomer knows that he does not have to 
accept a bull until he-can inspect him at 
the express office, he will be much more 
likely to send the order. If a customer 


refuses to a shipment, take it 


baek aceording to 
tomer pi the expressage one way. 
This Hy A customer’s good faith, 
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Pat in U.S. Bee. 1, 
1914, 


Pat. in Can. Aprs 
ms 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
MUST BE INCREASED 
The horse is a vital factor 

in such accomplishment. His 

efficiency is measured by the 
degree of fitness for constant 
use, 


Stuffed Collar Pads 


Aretheonly guaranteeagainst 
bruised, galled and chafed 


shoulders. They are better 
than other kinds, being soft, 
springy and absorbent. They 


make possible the continued use of 
a horse collar long after its worn 
condition would otherwise compel 
its discontinuance. 


New Patented Hook Attachment 
(Found only on pade made by us) 
Consists of wire staple with felt 
washer. It gives hook a firmer 
hold and prevents pulling off, even 
though fabric is weakened by long 
usage. The greatest improvemen 


since we invented the hook. Ask 
your dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 


Thirty-Seven Years Making Pads 
Look For the Felt Washer 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Greenfield 
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(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle me ot Boys _an 4 Giza, beth wene 
garments of Ironclad Khaki. It’s fast 
color—ean't fade and wears oo Jeather 
Be sure the Ironclad ‘‘army” label ond 
ben Lg are in every khaki gar- 
Garments on sale by dealers 
—everywhere. 
Write for free camp) f1 lad wy - 
Cloth and Miss ironciad 4 Khaki Cloth 
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| pine flooring cut to dimension. 
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With the Poets New and Old 





areal, live poet in charge of this 
page. She is going to tell us 
about other poets and about their poems. 
Her name is Marguerite Wilkinson. 
Mrs. Wilkinson has written a good many 
poems herself. Some of them have been 
put into books. But she does not spend 
all of her time writing poetry. She has 
done a good many other things. The 
thing she enjoys most is writing poetry, 
then follows dissing in a garden, get- 
ting dinner for ‘‘ the best husband in the 
world ’’ and going camping with him. 
Mrs. Wilkinson and her husband spent 
one vacation floating down the Willa- 
mette river, in Oregon, in a boat which 
they built in a day and a half out of 
It took 


New month we are going to have 


! another day and a haif to fill the chinks 








with putty and pitch and to paint her. 
After that the boat still leaked a little, 
but while her husband rowed she bailed 
and they got along pretty well. When 
the fish would not bite, which was most 
of the time, they bought food from the 
farms along the river—big burlap sacks 
of vegetables that they stewed for din- 
ners, milk, butter, eggs and Oregon ber- 
ries. Mrs. Wilkinson can’t say enough 
good things about Oregon farmers. She 
has camped out with her husband in- 
California, too, in the sage-brush and by 
the seashore, and by the beautiful trout 
streams of Northern Wisconsin. On all 
these trips she and her husband have 
had to thank the good people along the 
road for many kindnesses; for shelter 
under fine old trees, for a camping spot 
near the spring, and a place by the fire 
in the evening. 

Here is a poem which tells. how they 
caught eels for breakfast : 


Fishing for Eels 


The trout won’t bite? 
Well, never mind, 
The eels will, 

They always do; 
The river’s full, 
Just full of eels 
That twist and twirt 
About the piers. 
Just build a fire 
Here on the shore— 
They like the light— 
And bait your line 
With cut up sucker 
Or any old fish, 

And wait and see! 


Uncle Eel will see the light— 
Hey, wriggly-twisty, oh ! 
He will smell the bait and bite— 
The twirly, whirly sport ! 
He will wriggle and twist like sin, 
Spatter and splash when you pull him in, 
Knot your line and writhe in his skin, — 
Wriggly, twisty, oh! 


Now you’re sorry for Uncle Eel? 
Hey, wriggly-twisty,. oh! 
Well, I know just how you feel 
For the twirly, whirly sport! 
For he wriggles his best when all is said, 
Hé hhever stops when he loses his head, 
Hekeeps it up when you know he is dead,— 
Wriggly, twisty, oh! 


The trout won’t bite? 
Well, never mind, 

The eels will. 

They’re just as good, 
Cooked: slowly in butter. 
Wait and see! 


|. When she.was.a little girl she thought. - 


her father the most wonderful person in 
the world. He used to go away on busi- 
ness trips sometimes, and when he came 
home he always brought her a present. 
But he liked to tease. So, at first, he 






would pretend there was nothing for her : 
in the ‘‘ grip-sack.’’ Then he would pre- * 


tend that he had something big and im- 
possible in it like a ‘‘ horse and buggy,”’ 
or ‘‘a house and lot.’’ But he always 
ended by giving her the real present. 


~~ 


When she grew up she made a poem . 


about this, and every word of it is true: 


Presents 


‘*What did you bring for me, daddie? 
What did you bring for me?’’ 
‘*Nothing at all but a hug and a kiss— 
Look in my grip and see!’’ 

But he held the grip-sack shut for a while 
And smiled a crinkly, twinkly smile. 
And I said again, ‘‘ But honestly, daddie, 
What did you bring this time ?’’ 


Then he chuckled and said, ‘‘A mountain 
to climb, 

And a watch and chain to show you 
the way, 

And a diamond necklace to wear on your 
feet, 

And a crown of gold for your. dinner 
today, 


And a horse and buggy to play with, sweet ; 

And a house and lot—but let me see— 

I couldn’t have brought all those with me— 

And I thought, of course, that you loved 
me best, 

So I brought myself homeand left therest.” 


But I was sure that he would not bring 

Any such silly grown-up thing 

As a horse and buggy, a house and lot ; 

And I said, ‘‘ It’s all right if you forgot— 

And of course your grip is pretty small, 

And of course I love you best of all!’’ 

Then I twisted my arms tight round his 
knees 

And said, ‘‘ But, daddie, if you please, 

I’d like to look in your grip, you know.”’ 

Then he opened the grip-sack, solemn 
and slow, 

And said, ‘‘We’ll see—perhaps—maybe— 

There is something there for you and me.” 


Then we poked around in the wrinkled 
leather 4 

Till we found some queer little box or bag, 

A souvenir spoon from a western town, 

Or chocolate cigars all chunky and brown 

That the children could smoke together ; 

Or a trunk for my doll,with a ‘‘ truly ’’ tag, 


Or a seaweed book from the far-away | 


coast, 
Or a pin of abalone shell, 
Or wooden beads that a saint had blessed, 
Or, what we always wanted most, 
That trainmen used to sell, 
A cornucopia long and blue 
Of broken candy, the very best 
Stick candy that I ever knew— 
Thick striped sticks tasting sweeter then 
Than candy will ever taste again. 


And looking back upon the years 
I see the crinkly, twinkly smile, 
And answer it with my tears, 
And hear, once in a while, 
‘*What did you bring for me, daddie? 
What did you bring for me?’”'*> + 
** Nothing at all but a hug and a kiss, 
Look in my grip and see!’’ 


Mrs, Witkinson is: interested in 1 
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work of our living poets and many of 
them are her personal friends. But she 
knows and loves, also, the famous poems 
of our language written before our time, 
which will live forever. Robert Brown- 
ing is one of her favorite poets. 


One time Robert Browning was walk- 


ing by himself in the woods near his 
home in England, when he began to 
think how strange it would be to go 
alone all through life, to be of no im- 
porauee to any one else. And the more 

e thought the more certain he became 
that no such thing would be possible, that 
everybody must be necessary to some 
one else and have influence even without 
knowing it. He decided to make a poem 
out of this idea. He made his heroine a 
young girl, humble and simple and inno- 
cent, a silk winder in the mills of North- 
ern Italy. He called her Pippa. Now 
Pippa had only one holiday in the year 
and she spent that day imagining what 
it would be like to be any of the great 
and holy and important people she ad- 
mired, and in singing little innocent songs 
of joy as she passed down the street 
thinking about it. Some of these great 
or heard her singing as she passed. 
And all of them, who had dark sins on 
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songs, and were made better men and 
women. Here is one of the songs that 
she sang so sweetly and unconsciously : 


Pippa’s Song 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heayen— 
All’s right with the world! 
The last two lines seem very fitting at 
this time. Many people find Browning 
hard to understand, but every one can 
enjoy this simple little song. Scattered 
all through Browning are gems which 
you never forget, once you have learned 
them. Here are three quotations selected 
at random from his well known poem 
‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’’: 
‘*Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be.’’ 
And in the same stanza: 
‘*Qur times are in his hand.’’ 


‘* All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
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Earth changes, but. thy soul ---, 
and God stand sure.’’ ’ 


One of the beautiful things about the 
best poetry, poetry like ‘‘ Pippa’s Song,”’ 
is that it does its work unconscious y- 
You put it away in your mind and mat it 
over and again to yourself, and before 
_ realize what has happened it has 

ecome a part of your life. A story is 
told of a woman who knew only two 
lines of poetry, 


‘* Act well your part, 
There all the honor lies,’’ 


but these two lines came into her mind 
just when she needed them most and 

elped her through a hard struggle. 
When the beauty of a poem has become 
a part of your life in this way, it can 
never be taken away from you, It be- 
longs to you just as truly as it belonged 
to the poet. 

Mrs. Wilkinson will be grateful if Our 
Folks will write and tell her what kind 
of poetry they like and whose poetr 
they would like to see on this page. As 
her questions about the new books of 
verse. She will be glad tosuggest books 
of poetry for clubs or reading circles 
or recitations for entertainments and 
school. Send letters to this office. 





their consciences, were changed by her 





STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 





Io the boys going back 
to civilian life 


You will need new clothes almost the first 


thing. 


If you were not a Styleplus wearer perhaps 
these facts will convince you: 


—We concentrate our volume which enables us 
to manufacture at low cost. 


—We attach a sleeve ticket on every Styleplus gar- 
ment at our factory which plainly marks the 


price. 


- —Styleplus Clothes have earned the reputation of 
- always being exceptional in value and in style. 


—Styleplus are for the men who want a reliable 
quality—and real style—in the medium price 


range. 


Buy your clothes in a store where you can see the different 
/ styles and patterns, try on the clothes and get a satisfactory fit. It 
’ ig the only way to be sure you are getting exactly what you want. 
So, to get real clothing satisfaction, visit your local Styleplus 


Store today/ 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and towns. 
Write us (Dept. AE) for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


Founded 1849 





HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


America’s only known-priced clothes 








Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc, 


Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$ 30-$35 " 


‘Each grade one price the nation over” 























Sold 


With Cheap Incubators 


Remember it is not how many you hatch that counts, 
but how many you raise. Chicks that hatch out weak 
and wobbly, and live but a few days, mean nothing to 

you except trouble and loss. They make one sick of the 
ness. Most — the chicks you lose in the first two — die 
did not hatch out with enough vitality or, strength for a 


Queen Incubators 
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FARM 


busi- 
use they 
geod start. 


Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


The Queen is accurately regulated — 
taking care of a tem: ranaare variation of 
70 degrees without danger. It jis built of 
genuine CaliforniaRedwood—very scarce 
in thesedays of imitation and cheap sub- 
stitution. Redwood does ee diane 
edor from the seboard li 








and they will make money for you. The — 
is not a cheap incubator, co: with many of 
the cheaply constructed ‘machines on the market, 
but it is cheap in the long run. It will be turn- 
ing out high percen hatches years after the 
Fheap machines have junked. 

ealers. Catalog sent free on request. 


QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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The Iron Covered Incubator 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


Investigate t the Ironclad Ineubator before 
°. new catalog and learn why the 
and best incubator. It how 
they are made and why. 5 
covered 


pedy Sil. 75 freight paid cast of Reckics 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


“Money Back If Not Satisfied 


fs the greatest incubator offer of the season. You = 
use the machine for 30 days and if not satisfactory, 
pay return tevlght 


Freight Paid, 


East of ii” 





RACINE. WIS. 


















ening. Catal 
send feigit 
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with 





wed 


apd sample of 
material used sent free will 
these ie. machines, 


of Rock- 
DAYS’ is” thes trial. 


Both Bara Fe 


Wisconsins are made of genuine California 

Redwood. Incubators have double walls, air 

space between, double glass doors, co 
self-regulating. 


ee, lamps, 














for hatching at 
SLLER CO. Box 70, Rocktord, Hlinots 





Fine Breeds jo... 


Eggs, reasonable. 





ope. Dees, Guiness, 


Turkeys, 
Ontaler te free Hemonert FARM nit, Toler, Poe Ps. 





Heavy: 

Layi 
SNOW-FLECKED 
Beauties 


wae spre s Famous Anconas hold the egg 
r uction record for flock and single bird. 
oted winter layers. Eggs are large and 
white. These beautiful, a chickens 
also win highest prizes. Send for 
illustrated book that tells all 
about them. Free. Address— 


H. Cecil Sheppard, President International 
Ancona Club, Box J 2, Berea, Ohio 
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Mankato Incubator 





teed. Largest factory in northwest. 
ae Write for free book and catalog. 


AScheery 
Mankato Incubator Co., Box 707, Mankato, Minn. 









FADIAN RUNN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest fMlustrated duck book published. 
fe oe aoa 

















This concrete cellar is fireproof and 


will last a long time 


ERE is a hatthing cellar which is | 


both fireproof and weatherproof. Its 
owner and builder, George H. Wright, 
Walworth county, Wisconsin, devised it 
to meet these two requirements. Within 
it he is able to maintain an even tem- 
perature under all sorts of weather con- 
ditions, He does not lie awake nights 
for fear it may burn. 

This unique structure isl16x 26 feet 
and stands on a four-inch cement base 
laid five feet below the earth level. It 
is built almost entirely of concrete, 
brick and plaster, with no exposed sur- 


faces of wood. The walls are of solid ~ 


cement for the first three feet, above 


which brick has been used toa heightof ~ 


eight feet. In the center of this up 






















five feet of wall a four-inch air space has ~ 


been left. 

The interior of the building is divided 
into two parts. The entrance door leads 
into a six-foot vestibule from which 


aa 


passes a short flight of steps bringing 


one to the floor level of the hatching 
chamber. The space on either side of 


wy 


these steps provides storage for oil and 


feed. A tight door at the bottom of the 


stairs shuts off the interior from drafts 
of cold air which would otherwise enter ~ 


when the outer door is opened and closed. 
Within the hatching room, which is 


well lighted by windows set just under ; 
the ceiling, there is space for eight 400- 


egg incubators. Heating is unnecessary, 

Ventilation is easily regulated by 
means of the window openings and @ 
ventilating shaft with overhead outlet. 
The gases from the lamps are carried 
away almost at once. The air is always 
sweet and pure. 


The Chicken Crank 


He frequents state and county fairs, 
He’s seen at all the poultry shows ; 

He has no taste for plums and pears, 
For cattle, hogs, and things like those, 


But through the halls and pens he goes, © 


Inspecting every pen and box, 


And, finding what he seeks, he glows— i 
Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth Rocks! 7 


Queer coats and quaint old hats he wears— | 


He questions not of styles in clothes. 
He pays no heed to market scares, 

On politics no thought bestows. 

He has no troubles, cares or woes, 


There’s naught that worries him nor shocks; 


His talk on one theme only flows— 


Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth Rocks ! 
Through summer months of torrid airs, 7 


In winter when the blizzard blows, 
He thinks of: breeders’ wiles and snares, 
He prates of hackles, combs and toes. 
His soul into his work he throws, 
His hopes are in his feathered flocks 5 
We grinand say, “ That’s all Joeknov 
Rhode Island Reds and Plymouth Reck 


We laugh when Joe begins to. prose 
Of poults and pullets, hens and co 

And yet, contrast our fads with Joe’s 
Rhode Island Reds and PI oe t 
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a Flock of Leghorns 


By CHARLES OLIVE 
























HEN we figured up our sales of 
eggs and chickens for the past 
year, we found that the sum 
was $900. This amount does not repre- 
sent gross receipts, but net profits. The 
income, considering the year, is not 
small. Yet anybody, I think, who gives 
his flock the right attention, can do as 
well. When we have increased and im- 
penaee our flock a little more, we should 
e able to make it produce a profit of 
$1,200 a year. 
nee our success was partly due to 
the good and steady demand for hatch- 
ing cage from pure-bred stock, but 
much of it-was due to the way we raise 
and feed our chickens. Last spring, 
when hatching our ineubator chicks, we 
used three hard coal brooder steves, each 
hovering 300 chicks. The use of three 
stoves enabled one hatch of, chicks to 
grow so big that they easily got along 
without heat by the time another hatch 
appeared. Therefore, though some of 
the chicks were hatched during quite 
cold weather, very few of them died. 
The first feed we gave the young 
chicks consisted of sand, dry bran an 
rolled oats. Right here I wish to say 
that never again will we make the mis- 
take of feeding young chicks ground oats 
with the hulls in. We did so when we 
were new in the poultry business, and 
lost most of our chicks every year. 
Another thing which helps to make 
our flock profitable, is that we have 
learned to utilize every inch of ground 
surrounding our hen house. Last spring 
we divided our acre of ground into two 
lots. We sowed one lot with rape and 
oats. When the oats were a foot high 
we let the laying hensin. The rape was 
fairly well started by that time, having 
several leaves and growing all the time. 
The oats grew faster than the hens 
could eat, and the blades finally headed 
out and ripened. The chickens found 
prest pleasure in harvesting the oats. 
hey also liked the rape. It became 
rather old and-tough toward the close of 
the summer, so we cut it with the mow- 
er. We kept the hens off the lot for 
about ten days-end a new growth of ten- 


. der leaves appeared.- These furnished 


green feed until long after the first frost. 
In the other lot we planted sweet corn 
and beets. We-drilled in the corn, and 
planted the beets by hand in the same 
tows. We got all the beets we required 
for table use and. many. bushels to sell be- 
Sides. We also got plenty of corn to eat, 
and what retained furnished feed for 
hens for several weeks. . Of course, 
the chickens were not Jet into this pas- 


Right feeding and good care made our flock of eshorns profitable 


ture until the corn was quite big, but 
when they got in there, they enjoyed 
themselves immensely. I tell you, there 
is hardly anything that the hens like so 
much in summer as a cornfield. Its 
stalks provide shade during the hot 
months, and its leaves and damp soil 
contain many bugs and worms. 

Close to the brooder, or house where 
our young chicks are raised, we did not 
sow any oats. We have learned by ex- 
perience that tall grass or grain is not 
good for young chicks, as they get wet 
and cold running among it in the morn- 
ings and during damp days. Once we 
planted potatoes around the brooding 
coop, and the results were not at all bad. 
But as we did not plant deep enough, 
some of the older chicks finally discov- 
ered that the tubers were all right for 
eating. So last year we planted tur- 
nips, which grew well but were not rel- 
ished by the chickens, The chicks, how- 
ever, found great pleasure in running up 
and down the turnip rows. 

Later in the fall, when other greens 
started to become scarce, we had.a piece 
of rye for the chickens to run on. We 
then fed them some sprouted oats also, 
which we continue to feed all winter. 
Their grain feed, since last fall, has con- 
sisted mostly of oats and corn. Some 
farmers give their hens all kinds of eats 
during winter, but feed them nothing 
during summer. Yet it is in summer 
that eggs are easiest to get, wherefore 
it pays to feed then also. 

very morning we give a little more 
than a pint of oats to a dozen hens, and 
we scatter this among the straw or in 
the grass so they will have to scratch 
for the grain. t noon we give them 
corn on the cob, which keeps them busy 


icking for a long while. At night we 
eed a pint and a half of shelled corn for 
every dozen hens. 


We also feed a dry mash in winter and 
summer. This mash consists of two 
parts of bran, one part of shorts, one 
part of cornmeal, one-fourth part of 
meat scraps, and enough charcoal to 
make the mixture a little dark. Wet 
mashes we feed only occasionally—for 
instance, when it is necessary to give the 
fowls a dose of salts. We never feed 
hot mashes. 


According to our expe- | 


















rience, it seems that these are often the | 


cause of colds and soup. 

We have also found t 
to raise all hatches in the same house, 
at least if one intends to have a large 
number of chicks. Last year we had a 
separate coop for each size, and the 
chicks got along much better. 


at it is not good | 





The greatest in- 
eubator value at 
any price. Built 
round with a cen- 
tral heater; nocold 
corners which 
mean unhatched 
eggs. Perfect regulation of heat, ventilation and moisture, 
friple wall, water Jecketed heat fume, sloping eeu tray 
ple water ume, ing egg tray 
small ends of downward--enables chicks 





ent. d check 
der, we ship at once, f. 0. b. Quincy, lll. For 
P post include . weight. 


sve 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


write us and we will refund all money you have paid. We 
are responsible. In businessin Chicago 4 years. Ask your 
Pe ence al heat et tbr Wptete La. fa 0/9. 
Pd, ll, For larger in write today for Ad catalog. 
B.F. Gump Co., 433 8S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nature-Plus Hover 
Saves the Chicks 


The Nature-Plus Brooding System is 
@ practical combination of your hen and 
our hover. It will enable your hen to brood and rear 
400 to 150 chicks as safely as she could brood a dozen 
withoutthe hover. Ne artificial heat, no danger, 


no expense. Patentedin U.S,and foreign countries. 
Easily made with simple tools, Plans and rightssold 
to users under money-back 
arantee. 
rite for free 
information. 
Company — 
2078 Oak St., 
eo 











GET 
JOHNSON’S BOOK 


This book marks our 27th year making incubators 


and gives you the cream of our 
poultry. Send for a copy and get my offer on 








THE LOWEST 
Priced Incubato 


Per Chick Hatched 


a This is proved by, the “Successful” 
an 26 record, You want the “Suc- 
ate cessful” for a sure success this year. 

Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


“SUCCESSFUL”? SSnooven 


for book and prices, ‘‘Proper 












62 BREEDS Svar: 
Turkeys. Hardy fowls, eg ont paneer 
Write for’ yaluable’ Pov Pasi Soak Wage 


F. A. NEUBERT, Box 312, 





i 50 VARIPTIEP fine Northern Raised thoroughbred Chickens, 


Ducks, Geese and Turkeys, Fowls and exrs at reasonable 
prices. Write for catalog, W. +. Weber, Rox 42, Mankate, Minn. 
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most durable farm engines in 
world, on wane eS of improved dosign a 
better matecle: and Cae a 
Light wei an gher speed mean 
Easy to Move trom dob to Job —  gaontina, mes men handling 


USHMAN 


Light Weight Farm Motors 


. P. proighe only 190 ibs., being 
a only 48 Ibs. per horsepower. Besides 
doing all ay te it may be attached 
to any grain saving a team, and in 
a wet harvest saving the crop. Also it 
may be used on corn binders and potato 
diggers. 











. ©. weighs only 320 tbs., being only 40 Ibs. per 
horsepower. For all medium jobs, Also may be attached 
to hay presses, corn pi saw rigs, etc. 


1 SF H. P. weighs ty 70 0 ibs., being only 52 Ibs. per 

horsepower. eavier farm jobs, such as é.hole 
corn shellers, ensilage cutters, large feed grinders, small! 
paccenghe etc. 


20°. O rorecpowes Fer For heavy duty} j mycuchas shredders, 
heavy sawing, etc 

se: mn Engince do not wear iautiedtel —— 

compression. very rumming part protect rom 

dust and properly lubricated. Equipped with Throt- 
Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley 

Water Circulating Pump. Ask for Book on 

Light Weight Engines. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
676 N. 2ist Street Lincoia, Nebraska 
















What Would Lincoln Say | | 



































} Wie 71 este ra Growing = inp prett mein r. Raising Cattle, 
4 “I Lire Sheep and Hog Cs) gs certain success. prosper where you 
NU SEZ ages prinescorsin sucrose it's easy bo pros m easy terms, 


ge at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


Railway and | LendGo'e. are offering unusual inducements to home- 

ig seekers tosettile in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made 
for the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. 

i The Governments of the Dominion and Brevinoee of of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta extend every encouragement to the farmer and ranchman. 


You cme eininceine tent at low prices on. easy terms, and get high _— 
—low taxes ~y ©! 


ipping f 
sure crops. 


i ( Sern eaney tan cheney carats a 


E fi ay ar 200 'N. eRe Pa. SUR BOGE. 04 = meas 
} ' sad Wy, Sfoms ms ot Fr UES deckoon “Til. 


Farm Land 


Low Prices 
eee HALL. tS eee be: 
, St. Paul, , Minn.” 


poe Fay “Lee Oe 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wid 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog Tiustrated in colors. 



















Money-Making Crops 
[Continued from page 34] 


never damages cultivated crops ; 15, its 
roots decay rapidly, adding much nitro- 
gen and humus - the ; 16, grows 


and will in all of 
the United States ; 17, seeds in 
both humid sections ; 18, pre- 


vents erosion; 19, and will 


grow 
conditions where clover and alfalfa fail. 


It will grow on low, wet, alkali and acid 
soils; on hard, compact soils, and on poor’ 


| soils, especially where there is lime. 


Can Be Seeded in Spring 


How to grow sweet clover? Broadcast 
the seed on winter grain early in the 
spring when the ground is in a honey- 
combed condition, or sow the seed with 
oats, barley or wheat in the spring, us- 
ing only two-thirds the usual amount of 
grain; or, the seed may be sowed in corn 
after the last cultivation in summer. 
Some growers sow the seed on grain 
stubble in the fall, disking the ground 
first and rolling it after seeding. 

Sweet clover seed germinates slowl 
because the seed coats are so h 
Hulled seed, or scarified seed which has 
had the seed coats scratched, is best to 
sow. The seed should be treated with 
soil building bacteria, the same as alfal- 
fa. We told about that in the February 
Farm Journal. 

In the northern states sweet clover 
will furnish a cutting of hay in June, or 
it may be pastured until June and a crop 
of hay or seed harvested in late summer. 
In the southern states two hay c 
and a seed crop can be harvested. When 
the seeds mature the plants die, but gen- 
erally enough seeds shatter to reseed 
the field. For that reason some people 
think they can never get rid of sweet 
clover if they start with it, but there is 
no ground for their fears. 

For complete information about grow- 


} ing and using sweet clover write to the 


Chief of Division of Publications, De- 

artment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletins 
797 and 820. 


Soy-Beans Are Soil Builders 


Soy-beans are another soil building ¢ 
They grow and ripen in one season, “the 
same as corn. The plants resemble 
those of the navy-beans. 

Soy-beans are valuable because the 
stand drought better than clover or “4 
falfa. Soy-bean hay is equal te alfalfa 
hay. The beans rank with linseed and 
cottonseed-meals as a concentrated feed 
for cattle. This crop can be substituted 
as a catch crop when clover kills out. 
Soy-beans grow on all classes of ordi- 
nary well-drained soil. 

To get best results with soy-beans 
treat the seed with soil building bacteria, 
the same as alfalfa and sweet clover. 
Prepare the soil as for corn. Plant the 
crop about the same time as corn. If 
planted for hay, the seed can be planted 
a little later than when grown for seed. 
Planting in drills gives best results, since 
it allows for cultivation of the plants. 
Broadcasting does not allow cultivation. 
The seed can be drilled with the corn 
planter, using special plates. 

Another way of planting is to fasten 
an attachment to the corn planter and 
plant soy-beans with the corn. This plan 
is followed where the corn is te be 
hogged down in the fall, or when it is 
to be used for silage. 

One of the best uses to which Indiana 
growers have put soy-beans is corn soy- 
bean silage. More silage is secured 
from an acre,than with corn alone, and 
the quality is good. 

Dairy cows, and other farm animals, 


eat soy-bean hay with a relish. It is — 


superior to oat and clover hay. Tomake 
good hay drill the seed rather thick. 


As a hog pasture soy-beans give goed 


{Continued.on page T15] 
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The Little Red Schoolhouse Up to Date «- 


oy, 


Mo comm 


who live in the country will learn 

the three R’s more readily in a 
modern, serviceable schoolhouse which 
provides conditions under which country 
children can properly develop. 

This one-room school in Fig. lhas a 
well-lighted and thoroughly-ventilated 
classroom which will seat forty - six 
pupils. There are five large windows at 
one side which extend almost to the 
ceiling and at the rear of the build- 
ing there are three other large windows. 
The school is heated by means of a 
jacketed stove, the flue of which adjoins 
the ventilator intake. Thus, a forced 
draft and a continual circulation of 
fresh, warm air is produced. Fresh air 
is essential in the schoolroom. 

This really isn’t a one-room school, 
for a comfortable library and a con- 
venient domestic science room are also 
provided. They are easy to get at from 
the outside by means of fire-exit doors 
which open outward. These rooms also 
connect directly with the teacher’s 

latform. A small private room is also 
urnished for the teacher. The teacher 
can readily look after the work in the 
classroom, library and domestic science 
room, as large windows are located at 
the sides of the platform, looking di- 
rectly into the other two rooms. 

This one-room schoolhouse is of more 
than passing interest to the parents of 
Johnny Jones and Mary Brown, because 
the library and domestic science rooms 
are so arranged that they may be used 
for private meetings as well as com- 
munity or social gatherings while school 
is in session without conflicting in any 
way with the school work. unches 
may be prepared and eaten in these 
rooms which may serve as a_ useful 
meeting place for farmers and their 
wives. : 

Where small schoolhouses are used 
largely, no better layout for a practical 
and handy schoolhouse is to be had. No 
space is wasted in this plan, while there 
are other conveniences which make the 
schoolhouse highly desirable for coun- 
try-wide use. Communities which are 
about to build new schoolhouses of this 


oJ io ive JONES and Mary Brown 
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WINDOWS 6-0" UP FROM FLOOR. I 


Fig. 1. A well-lighted one-room school 
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character are strongly urged to consider 
this plan carefully before starting to 
build. . ¥ sal 

For those country communities which 
needa larger schoolhouse than this, 
Fig. 2 shows the floor plan of a two- 
room school to accommodate a total of 
eighty-four pupils. In this building a 
folding partition of doors conipletely 
separates one room from the other. 
There are also special domestic science 
and library rooms which open from the 
teacher’s platform and have private en- 
trances through fire-exit doors from the 
outside, Plenty of coat-rooms are also 
provided. The main part can be built 
first and the other room added when 
more seating room is needed. 

In this schoolhouse the folding doors 
between the classrooms permit throw- 
ing the entire space into one large hall 
which can be used for community meet- 
ings, musicals, suppers or similar en- 
tertainments. Here again the library 
and domestic science rooms may be used 
by older people for other than school 
purposes without interfering with school 
sessions. 

This school can be provided with a 
basement which may be divided into play 
and lunch-rooms, with still other rooms 
for cooking, manual training, furnace, 
fuel storage and the toilet. 

Details of these plans can be secured 
from the Office of Public Roads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. If interested, write for 
them. They’re free. A post card will do. 
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Fig. 2. A two-room school which will 
accommodate eighty-four pupils 





Better Than a Raise in Pay 


After one of our hired men had been 
with us a few weeks, I noticed that the 


‘horses began to look a great deal better 


than they had before. They not gal 
looked sleeker, but they took on fles 
and did their work more easily ; that, 
too, without using any more hay or grain. 
It was simply the care the new man 
took of them. He was always quiet 
when around the horses, he kept the 
pores of their skin open by the use of a 
ate comb and brush, and he was regu- 
ar in doing his work, “ 
‘Seeing these’ things, I thought it was 
no more than fair that I should say so. 
And you should have seen how much 
higher the hired man stepped after that. 
It was very ngs that my good words 
had warmed his heart. He not only took 
better care of the horses after that than 
he had done; all the work he did on the 
farm was better. : V. 





AULE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 
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SS 


ages of most 
ee garden 
information. 
Beat the high 
cost of living 
with a Maule 
den. Ma ele's 
° s ase en thousands 
new gardens last year—big crops 
were produced, big 


MAULE SEED BOOK 


Wnt FREE 


' WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 
2106 Arch Street 





EVERGREENS 


== 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
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planting. Protect bi 
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Write Me Quick 
If You Want This Car! 

















Delivered 


Freight Paid 


No matter where you live, or what] prompt, careful and energetic in fol- 
your age or sex you may have the/| lowing my instructions, will get this 
ehance of owning this fine new Ford| $525.00 Ford free of all cost—freight 
Touring Car, without a cent of cost| and war tax prepaid. No contestant 
to you. Some one who sends me his| will be asked or permitted to pay a 
mame and address quickly and is|cent of his own money, at any time, 


Thousand of Dollars in Other Grand 
Prizes and Cash Rewards 


In addition to the $525.00 Ford Car as|in this contest will be well paid in 
First Grand Prize, I will give away in| cash, whether or not he wins the Ford 
this contest, thousands of dollars in| or one of the other Grand Prizes. Just 
Cash Rewards, and Minor Grand Prizes,| your name and address with five or 
These will include Bicycles, Gold] more faces correctly marked in the pic- 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonographs, | ture below, starts everything. 

Silverware, Money Rewards, etc, et..| This is a new offer—just starting. So 
(Prizes duplicated in case of a tie.) act quick. Mail me the Coupon today 

Every one who takes an active part| sure. Address 


D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. 
Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today 


Can You Find Five Faces? 
Get 1,000 Votes 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise, You will find them upside 

and every way. Mark each face you find 
with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 
on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
with 1,000 votes. Send me this coupon today SURE. 

















D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 73 Spencer, Indiana. 

~ Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes, I want the Ford 
—send me full particulars, 


















Fo rs Rj re 


Stamps or coin will bring you 


in ps 
13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 


‘te Nation’s Capital 


of time or money, this is your means. Ifyou wanta paperin your home 


, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts 
on 


clearty, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 1Se to showthat you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation. 
: friends. ‘Fhe Pathfinder, Box 41, Washington, 


1Sc does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin ncw '° BR. 








GIVEN cone EASTMAN 


my phy 4 
We each. choice today. Sent prepaid. 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 610, CHicaco 




















¥e wo DER MONEY MAKERS 


Box 310-A, Amsterdam, W. ¥. 
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SEPTIC tank sounds expensive and 

complicated, but it isn’t. It is 
merely an underground water - tight 
receptacle with a partition across the 
middle dividing the tank into two com- 
partments (see Fig. 1). 

There is practically no odor from a 
properly installed septic tank. The puri- 
fied sewage is discharged in the form of 
clear water, and is then usually disposed 
of by running it into a system of ordi- 
nary open joint, porous farm tiling (see 
Fig. 2), where it is absorbed into the 
soil; or sometimes it is discharged on 
the surface of a distant field ; it should 
not, in any case, gointoastream. The 
tank needs no attention except to re- 
move sediment every year or two. 

There are several forms of septic 
tanks, but the general idea of allis the 
same. The following kind is very simple: - 

For an average family have each com- 
partment of the tank four feet wide, 
four feet deep and five feet long. To 
allow for walls eight inches thick, with 
bottom and top four inches thick, dig 
the pit four and two-thirds feet deep, 
five and one-third feet wide and twelve 
feet long. 

Choose a spot at least 150 feet from the 
house and well, and where the natural 
drainage conditions are favorable. 

The eoncrete can be mixed as follows: 
One part Portland cement, two parts 
sharp sand, four parts gravel or crushed 
stone. Set up forms of cheap lumber 
and pour the concrete into them ; use 
the earth wall of pit as the outside form. 
Insert two short pieces of five-inch tile 
at the angles shown, and two horizontal 
inlet and outlet tiles. The two angle 
pieces must be set exactly as indicated, 
so that they will form traps and seal the 
openings when the water Is at its proper 
level. In three or four days remove the 
forms, and plaster walls and floor with 
a thin troweled coat of cement and sand 
in equal parts. 

The baffie-board is merely a wooden ~ 
cross-piece placed across the tank in — 
such a way as to break up the current 
of the inflowing sewage and prevent it ~ 
from hurrying through the trap between ~ 
the compartments; a board twelve ~ 
inches wide, set as shown, will serve this ~ 
purpose. a 

Run the sewage from the house to the ~ 
tank in a four-inch vitrified pipe with 
cemented joints ; run it out of the tank 
in porous, open-jointed tiles; see that 
both lines of tile have sufficient fall or © 
slope to carry the water along; put & © 
vent cone in the house-line, as shown in 
Fig. 2; have a ‘‘gate’’ so arranged that — 
the outflow from the tank can be turned — 
into one-half of the open-jointed tiles one © 
week, and into the other half the next. © 

The top of the tank is laid on rough” 

. . boards or anything 
fw" will hold up the conere 
until it has harden 



















































septle tank Crete, lay on itsor 
heavy wire-fencing 
as a reinforce-” 
ment, and then” 
uickly . spreal 
ee bea or 
concrete — lea¥ 
Fig. 2 ing the nec 

sary manholes. The covers for these 
may be of iron, stone or reinforced ¢ 
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crete; one cover should have seve 
| small holes in it to admit-air.-.-  - 
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Farming Where the Lions Roar 


Here is a letter from one of Our Folks 
who lives far-away in British East Africa. 
His letter is so much to the point that we 
are sure it will be of interest in every 
Farm Journal home. It is dated Eldvest, 
British East Africa, September 1, 1918, 
and it reached us January 13, 1919, being 
nearly twenty weeks on the way. 


ELL, | find quite a lot of very 

4 useful information in your paper. 

‘YT always look forward to it. It 
takes about three months for it to reach 
here, Your May issue has just arrived. 
Of course, farming in British East 
Africa is totally different from your 
part of the country. Here we farm in 
the tropics, right under the equator, at 
6,000 feet above sea level. The weather 
is simply perfect—warm in the daytime 
and cold at nights. We always have 


large wood fires going at night. One ~ 


always has two blankets on the bed-at 
night. 

The sun rises at six and sets at six all 
the ‘year round. We have a splendid 
rainfall up to sixty inches a year and we 
can grow crops here nearly all the year. 
In the rainy season, from March to Sep- 
tember, it rains almost every afternoon 
about, four o’clock, and during the dry 
season we occasionally get a few showers. 
Grass is green here all the year round. 
Some places in this country it grows 
eight or nine feet high. 

he farms around here are 2,000 to 
5,000 acres each and we chiefly specialize 
in coffee, flax and corn. We cultivate 
from' 300 to 1,000 acres in each farm. 

We have plenty of labor, native blacks, 
who Work for four shillings a month and 
two pounds of corn-meal daily. The 
natives go about here almost naked, 
with only a feather here and there. 
They are terrible thieves and very lazy. 
One generally employs about 100 to 150 
natives on a farm. The farmers don’t 
do much work themselves ; it takes them 
all their time to keep an eye on the 
natives. All agricultural work is done 
by oxen, twelve to sixteen oxen pullin 
a plow. Howl often sigh for one o 
those tractors that are advertised in 
your' paper ! 

Here everything grows to perfection. 
You.can grow vegetables all the year 
round, and for meat you can shoot game 
within: a half-mile from your home- 
stead:: Often at night we hear the lions 
roaring close to the house and leopards 
will often.carry off a pig in the night. 
We have large and small game. Ele- 
phants and giraffes were on the adjoin- 
ing farm last month. Sometimes a herd 
of elephants will come along and sample 
your mealie patch, and be bet when the 

ave. had a feed they don’t leave muc 
for you. When one wants a change 
here, we don’t go to the towns, we span 
our oxen and wagons and go for a 
month’s shooting trip. We generally 

















shoot rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, 
lions, leopards and smaller game. 

One of my sons before he was sixteen 
years of age had killed two full-grown 
lions. Of course, its fine fun dodging 
a rhino when he gets your wind. He 
charges at you out of the long grass at 
about forty miles an hour. ou don’t 
see him, but you occasionally feel him 
when he gives you a lift up with that 
horn of his. I tell you this is some coun- 
try. Why don’t you jump in that aero- 
plane of yours and drop over here for a 
week end? I’ll guess I could give you as 
much excitement in one week as you 
would get in Philadelphia in a year. 

Ah, well, I must keep up to your motto 
and have a little gumption and stop, as 
you say, after saying it. But before 
closing, will you ask your advertisers of 
tractors and agricultural machinery to 
send me out their catalogues, as now a 
company has just been formed here to 
manufacture motor spirit (gasoline), 
and we all want to goin for motors. I 
wish one of these firms would send a 
small tractor—say one of those one-man 
tractors—and if it only did good work 
they would sell dozens in this district 
alone. We all want to see them work- 
ing, as there is none in this country, so 
far as I know. Surely it would pay some 
of the firms to introduce their machinery 
out here. Well, I must leave that to the 
manufacturers, This I do know, that 
as soon as we have found a tractor that 
suits this country, at,6,000 feet above 
sea-level, I can guarantee plenty of 
orders. 

Well, wishing The Farm Journal every 
success, - Yours faithfully, 

E. A. Birdsey. 


What Sold the Butter 


In the first place, it was good butter. 
We did our very best to have itso. It 
was in putting up the butter that we 
made our best hit. 

We sent to Vermont for impressions 
of different butter prints and picked out 
one of the neatest we could find. The 
print was as fine as the printed impres- 
sion, and when the butter had been put 
into that print, wrapped in parchment 

aper and taken down-town, we sold it 
Coad over fist. One man took it all. He 
stacked the butter in his front window, 
and that great pyramid left nothing for 
him to do but to hand it out and take 
the money. We received several cents 
more for that butter than we could have 
gotten in any other way. 

But it was good butter. Otherwise, 
the print would not have been worth 
anything. Farmer Vincent. 








Wise Counsel 
By WALT MASON 


We all are free with good advice, of 
greater worth than pearls of price, 
when said advice will nothing cost, nor 
to our business prove a frost. We can’t 
expect the doc to say that drugs are 
better thrown away. We can’t expect 
the dairyman, who brings his cow-juice 
in a can, to say that we’d feel fine as 
silk if we would only cut out milk. We 
can’t expect the butcher gent who has 
to pay his help and rent, to argue that 
most mortal grief is due to eating pork 
and beef. The man who sells us punk 
cheroots will hand advice to all galoots, 
but he would speedily go broke if he de- 
nounced tobacco smoke. We all are free 
with good advice which has been kept 
for years on ice, but every man that 
counsel scorns which may affect his 


private corns. 
(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.] 





Just mall coupon below and we will 







On Arrival 
NO Money 


and 

easy they are on your feet. Note the splendid, extra 

uality leather. Then decide whether you want to keep 

them. !f you do not think they are the greatest value 

‘ you ever saw for less than $6, send them back at our, , 
fexpense—it costs nothing to try—the risk is ours. 


seuenem Mall Coupon Today eseaaaa 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept. D 4, 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair postpaid. I will pay $3.66 en arrival. 1 
am buying these on approval and my money back double 
quick if I want it. 1 risk nothing. 
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Do Your Own 
»ConcreteWork 





2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 


— stro guara 
terms. Nocut in uality, 
for quick action. Write for new 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. WI! 
WITTE ENGINE WORK 
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1626 venue, 
1626 Empire Building, 
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Plan and Plant for the $10,500 Crop Prizes 





THE FARM JOURNAL 





AVE you sent for the rules 


of the Great Prize Con- F fy 


test? A postcard re- 
quest wil] bring them. They will 
be ready by the time this issue of 
The Farm Journal reaches you. 
The rules are simple, plain and 
just. They provide a fair field 
am Be age oe 
reading. An entr ank goes 
with-them. , 
We want you in this contest. 
There are a good half dozen rea- 
sons why you should come in, 








—_ acre tracts you will use in the 

1) contest. It is not too late to 
top-dress the alfalfa. Manure 
spread on the five acres selected 
for corn or potatoes will be 
rotted and worked in by the 
rains between this time and 
planting. 

It is also time to make sure 
that you have the right sort of 
seed wheat, oats, and corn; to 
reclean the wheat and oats so as 
to get rid of the light grains; 
and to arrange for the formalin 








and not one for not coming in. 

In the first place, you have an 
open chance at the big Cash 
Prizes and the Goid, Silver and Bronze 
Medals. Go after them, and may the 
best man and the best system win. 
We wish you luck. 

There are five extra prizes, also, and 
there is no reason in the world why you 
should not take down every one of the 
five for each of the contests you enter. 
They are: 

1. You are going to have a bigger crop 
from every five acres you plant for this 
contest—a crop which will pay you in 
good hard money for the time, labor and 
material spent upon it. 

2. You are going to be a better farmer 
for having entered this race with 


Almost time to plant cotton. Can you beat this? toes. 


is determined by the average yields of 
crops on those farms; and average 
ields depend largely on the seeds used. 
ood seed distributed through a com- 
munity is a builder of farm values ; and 
your good seed will help and your good 
example spur others to do likewise. 

The Farm Journal is going to help by 
telling about these sources of good ets 
resulting from this Great Prize Contest ; 
for we are deeply interested in the work 
of building up average farm values, and 
farm values depend on the value of the 
crops the farms produce. 

Now is the time to prepare the five- 


treatment of the oats and pota-’ 
Directions for treating 

oats are on page 7 and those for 
treating potatoes are on page 28 of this 


paper. 

Only the best seed from high-pro- 
ducing strains should be planted. If 
your creps have yielded poorly in the 
past, you had best not use seed which 
you raised from them but buy some 
ood seed from a reliable seed dealer. 

ig crops can not be had from poor seed. 

Also, the seed-corn should be tested ; 
the ears showing 100 per cent strong 
germination should be set aside and the 
heaviest of these ears selected for the 
corn contest. What you are after in 
this contest is not show ears, but corn; 

and shelled corn comes in great- 





the best farmers in the whole 
United States. It’s an honor to 
travel in such company, and you 
may be its commander-in-chief. 

3. You are going to be a big- 
ger man im your own county ; 
for teday bigness does not con- 
sist in clinging to the traditional 
methods -of forming, but im 
catching up with the best prac- 
tises of modern agriculture. 

4. You are going to have a big 
yield of seed—vigorous seed be- 
cause grown under favorable 
conditions—that will be the talk 
of your district. The seed will 








est abundance from the heavy 
ears, for they shell the most 
corn. Besides, you are not going 
to get a bumper yield of corn wit 
an eighty or ninety per cent stand. 
The nearer you get to a straight 
100 per cent stand the closer you 
will come to the corn prizes. 
Send for the rules and your 
entry blank. Pian and get ready 
ahead. Go after your share of 
the eighteen Big Cash and Medal 
Prizes. Make a man’s size effort 
for them. And don’t forget the 
five prizes you are sure to win, 
and which make the contest 








sell readily ata premiam. You 
know how strong the de- 


Potatoes like these should win a prize 


doubly worth while. Don’t wait. 
Send today. Do it now. 





mand for reliable seed is 
getting to be. You wiil 
take a profit from your 

ood seed and be rated a 

o. 1 farmerin yourcom- 
munity. That sort of 
leadership is needed ; and ln 
it is yours for the taking. 

5. You will be a builder 
of community farm val- 
ues. For the value of 
the farms ina community 





Prizes for the Best Yield of 


Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Harvested during 1919 


One ist Prize: A National Gold Medal and $1009.00 
Each ¢< One 2d Prize: A National Silver Medal and $500.00 
Class | One 3d Prize: A National Bronze Medaland $250.00 
Amounting to 18 Medals and $10,500.00 


These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, the national farm paper 


The Farm Journal is al-: 
ready at work on plans 


for getting into the hands 
of your State College 
and all other agricultu- 


ral agencies full infor- 
mation of the results of 
the contest and of the 
yields, and the where- 
abouts of the big yield 
of seed produced, and 
the methods used, etc. 








Analysis of Fertilizers Will Be 


fk qm is no question but that there 
; has been much — in — 
of most poopie regarding fertilizer 
analyses. For there have been so many 
brands, each having a different analysis, 
that the who uses fertilizer is 
naturally to think that there has to 
be a brand of fertilizer manufactured 
especially for his farm—or for every field 
on his farm. And that has kept many 
people who could profitably use fertili- 
“2 from doing = movi 
ow comes ii Improvement 
Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association with a to standardize 
the analysis of fertilizers and do away 
with some of the fertilizers which have 
such sli differences in the amounts 
of fertilizer materials, thus making 
from. Where there 
were from 150 to 200 different analyses, 
the number will be cut down to less than 


| Urioubtedly this is a step in the right 





direction. The plan will naturally re- 
duce manufacturing and distributing 
costs and farmers will get their fertili- 
zers more cheaply. It will also brin 

the manufacturers into closer touch wi 

the users of fertilizers, for the fertilizer 
posete expect to cooperate with the dif- 
erent state colleges to find out just 
what kinds of fertilizers are needed for 
the soils of the various states, and 
just how many different fertilizers are 


n . 

While the program for this - 
sive work is not entirely , the 
basis recommended for the analysis of 
fertilizers is as follows : 

1. No analysis to contain less than 
—— per cent total available plant 

2. No ammoniated fertilizer to con- 
tain less than two per cent ammonia. 

3. Ne complete fertilizer or ‘‘ alka- 


line ”’ —— to contain less than two per 
cent of potash. 


Standardized 


4. Eliminating all fractional analyses. 

5. Increases in phosphoric acid con- 
tent by two-unit steps only. 

6. Increases in ammonia by one-unit 
steps only. 

7. Increases in potash by not less than 
two-unit steps. 

A unit means one per cent on the basis 
of a ton, or twenty pounds. A unit of 
p ic acid means twenty pounds, 
and a quotation of $1 a unit means five 
cents a pound. In the fertilizer trade 
sales are made on this basis. 

Standardization of fertilizers, done in 
the right way, removes filler from the 
- 2 goat ge be ws 
cheap. 
it is plant food and not filler that does 


the work. 

Next month we to take up this 
matter more in Everything that 
will nal Coe Se ean Me ee sae 
for doliar invested is. something .. 


worth working for. 
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The “OLD FAITHFUL” work shirt will give 
you that feeling of genuine comfort every 
man seeks. 

“OLD FAITHFUL” is typically American— 
built big throughout to permit great freedom 





made famous by the senior member, the ritn’iodman, 


shirt “OLD FAITHFUL" comes in blue and grey 
chambray, black sateen and other standard fabrics—is 
good-looking and will outwear three ordinary shirts. 


ELIANC 


Wear “o_p FAITHFUL’—the Comfort Shirt 


of action—triple stitched on all strain seams— 
reinforced—has two large pockets with but- 
toned down flaps, just where you can reach 
them easily. Go to your dealer—ask for 
“OLD FAITHFUL”. It’s one of the family of 


Work 
‘Shirts 


Look for the name “Reliance” in a work shirt—it 
is a guarantee.of quality. ‘Black Beauty”—‘“Army”— 
“Honor Bright,” the latter for boys, are other familiar 
Reliance brands. 





RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS. 
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Will Machinery Prices Drop? 


ANY of Our Folks want to know 
about buying machinery — should 
they buy now or will prices soon be 
coming down? 
To our way of thinking, there is little 
chance of any immediate material reduc- 
tion in prevailing prices of all farm 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


eases where sale prices are slightly re- 
duced, but we look for no general cuts. 
The steel and iron already made up 
was bought by the manufacturers at 
ices about equaling those prevailing 
venti 1, 1919. Labor costs are practi- 
cally as high as they ever were. Unskilled 
labor is more plentiful in some parts 
than six months ago, but skilled labor 





high, and apparently no decrease is in 
sight. 

Thus, it is plain that all the elements 
that enter into the cost of making 
machinery, and that govern the price 
thereof, are likely to be high for some 
months to come. A few dollars one way 
or the other in the cost of a machine 
isn’t so important as getting the work 





p+ se 


There may be individual _ is scarce. re costs are still 


done when it needs doing. 




































“Yr 


Universal enables man to do twice as 
much work at about the expense as is 
possible with horses. 


acres a day, double disc 27 acres, 35 
acres, cultivate 15 to 20 acres, mow 25 to 35 
acrea, and harvest 30 to 35acres. Figure 
out for how this would take 
pe cn at es 

case you can as 
well as day, because the Moline-Universal 


yy in ‘wor 








Rgurng ford for Sunday. ot mung dems Tal mt 

cota 
eee Regt Cn BER ieees 8 would 
thanthetractor,” says). Carey of Wilmington, Ohio. 


Many other statements similar to this 


than 
Lachestlounastantonudihamonntn 
twice as muchwork. Then there is another 
eee ee The Moline- 
Universal has enough power for all ordin- 
ary belt power requirements. 
“Ipurchaseda20x = SG eapesssor ancl then 
pnt whe we ores on, VY easily aha Ths id 


fine work. i i had thresh robo own grain. | 


for four of my n 
in all.”"—G. C. Appenzeller, 


igthe Moline-Universal is the best tractor for you. 
cultivating. One man operates both tractor 


and implement from the a of the imaplement. | It will make you money. Seg 


your dealer now or write us for 


rmation. Addresa Dept. 59 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, pinion ILL. 


Mangiarivcore <6. Since 1865 fam 


A CULTIVATING a 


rk-Half The Expense 
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How To Fit the Tractor to Your Farm 


By FRANK E. GOODWIN, Missouri 




















fits the machine to the farm, instead 
of trying to arrange his farming to 
fit the tractor, Failure to buy the proper 
type of tractor is the cause of an occa- 
sional disappointment. 

Any properly designed tractor will 
plow, disk, harrow and harvest the crops 
on practically every farm ; however, the 
character of the crops may make one 
type of tractor more desirable and more 
profitable than another. Not every 
tractor will operate a corn planter profit- 
ably ; nor will certain tractors cultivate 
row crops to the last cultivation. One 
tractor that might be ideal.for the 
pe would not do for rolling land, 

illside or wet lowlands. 

In order to pay, a farm tractor must 
do one or all of three things: 1. Re- 
lease man and horse power. 2. Reduce 
the cost of farming operations. 3. Do 


Tits successful operator of a tractor 


the work more. speedily than formerly. - 


If a tractor will not measure up to all 
three of these requirements it does not 
fit the farm, and will not fully ‘‘ make 
good.’’ 

For the farm with fifty acres or more 
of land under cultivation a two-bottom 
plow tractor should replace four horses; 
a three-bottom outfit ought to do the 
work of six horses and a man, and a 
four-bottom outfit should release at 
least eight horses and one man. 

Enough figures are at hand to prove 
that these replacements-can be and are 
accomplished in seeding and harvesting 
small grain crops; but if corn, potatoes, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane or other row 
crops are raised along with wheat, oats, 
rye or barley, then the tractor to be 
most successful must operate the plant- 
ers, cultivators and harvesting ma- 
chinery ordinarily ha cr, | the number 
of horses and men replaced. 

This applies, however, to the farm 
where one tractor must do the bulk of 
the work. If the farm is large enough 
that one tractor can be used for such 
work as plowing, harrowing and harvest- 
ing, poe | another tractor of different 
type can be used for planting and culti- 
vating the row crops, then the. problem 
of fitting tractors to farms is much 
simpler. 

There is no longer any question that it 
pays upon the average farm to ‘supple- 
ment animal and man power with me- 
chanical power. 

During the past two years it has been 
shown that greater crop production is 
ve by the use of tractors. This 

elps to offset the argument that the 
tractor costs from thirty-five per cent to 
fifty per cent more than the horses re- 
placed will:sell for. It is no longer a 
question, then, of cost, nor of crop, but 
which tractor is most profitable for the 
farmer to buy and use. . Whether a two- 


low, three-plow or four-plow outfit will ' 


t the farm best depends upon the num- 
ber of acres under cultivation. 
Which kind of tractor to buy depends 


upon the work it must do, and the fields 
in which it is to be used. If the land is 
level, has goes drainage and is laid out 
into fairly large fields, any tractor that 
is properly designed and built will give 
satisfaction and profit. For row crops 
the tractor should have enough clearance 
to cultivate crops thirty inches high. 
Where drainage is faulty, where ditches 
are frequent, or the land is rough and 
broken, the caterpillar or ‘‘crawler ”’ 
type of tractor will give best satisfac- 
tion. This also applies to farms which are 
rolling and where side-hill fields prevail. 
This type will not give satisfaction on 
very sandy soil, for the sand will grind 
out the crawler gears. Where farms 
are divided into small fields, the tractor 
must he able to turn short. corners; and 
to work close up to the fences. For an 
orchard the tractor should. be a ‘‘low- 
down ’’ type. 

For general farming the tractor should 
be truly a one-man combination. No 
matter where used, the tractor and the 
machine to which it is attached should be 
entirely and always under control of the 
operator. If the tractor is to save man 
power and horse power it must not re- 
quire the help of a second person except, 
of: course, in such work as oe 
grain, song ay. and the few jobs whic 
if done with horses would require an 
extra man. 

When wes tractor to fit your farm 
be sure that there is plenty of power 
over that required for normal work. Do 
not be satisfied with the tractor that 
works well under excellent conditions ; 
be sure that it will not fail under any 
condition which could be overcome by 
the number of horses displaced. Better 
have too much than too little power when 
the hardest test comes. 

Finally, be careful about buying a 
tractor that is still largely in the experi- 
mental stage. There are always con- 
cerns willing to offer a ‘‘dealers’ dis- 
count ’’ so that the farmer, and not the 
manufacturer, will do the trying out and 
find the faults. The concern that. is 
here today and gone tomorrow will leave 
behind it a trail of discarded machines, 
for which no repairs can be had when 
they are needed. Investigate carefully, 
buy intelligently and use horse-sense in 
operating a farm tractor. Thus, you 
ean fit the tractor to your farm, and it 
will be profitable when it fits your farm. 





Care of the Extra Tire 


The extra tire that is carried with almost 
every car is not given much thought by 
the average driver, and when it is put 
into service after having been hauled 
about exposed to the sun and air for 
several months, he wonders why it ‘is 
soon worn out. 

-Exposure to sunlight causes the rub- 
ber Of a tire to crack, destroying its 
elasticity. If a tire is used a short time 


pass bia 2 


’ 





before it is carried as an extra, allowing 
the pores of the rubber to become filled 
with clay, it will not wear out so 
rapidly. The tire should also be pro- 
tected with a cover. 

Also be careful not to store tires in a 
warm place. Heat and sunlight bring 
the sulphur in the tire to the surface and 
cause it to combine with oxygen in the 
air, spoiling the tire. Select a dark, dry 
room, with a temperature of abort 40° 
or 50°, if you must store tires, and they 
will keep in good condition. 


How To Hitch a Drill 
to a Tractor 


A hitch for two disk drills is shown 
here. The cross-bar to which the disk 
drills are attached 
is made of a piece 
of heavy ard- 
wood timber, 
somewhat heavier 
than a 2x 4. Half- 
inch chains are 
needed to pull the 
machinery. If a 
three-drill hitch is 
wanted, the cross-bar must be made 
half as long again, and the right-hand 
drill set back the same distance. as the 
left one in the hitch shown: The middle’ 
drill will then trail behind the others. 











janis Notes 
You Ought To Note 


Use tire chains when roads are slippery, 
but take them off as soon as not needed. 


When forced to stop in traffic, do not 
let the engine race. 


Banging the car doors is a bad prac- 
tise. Shocks of this kind often cause 
the enamel finish to crack and fall off, 
much to the detriment of the car’s 
appearance, 


Rusty rims do great damage to 
tires. The first automobiles made had 
rims of brass, but this is not true of the 
modern ear. Therefore, examine rims 
for rust frequently, and prevent damage 
from rust by using a good rim paint. 


Every time I see one of our people 
driving into town with his auto, I say : 
‘*That man is a better farmer because 
he keeps a car.’’ And it nearly always 
proves to be true. He can get along with 
one less horse and he can make better 
time when he has togo to town, C.K. M. 


When an auto hub cap sticks and can 
not be removed with a wreneh in the 
ordinary way, jack up the wheel. and 
place a saw-horse or small box very 
nearly the height of the hub. alongside 
the wheel. en the wheel is. turned, 
the wrench, which is fitted on the hub 

[Continued on page 88) 



















































The Black Cat’s 
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Questions—s, LAWRENCE W. BOORAM 





Joe Flatly, my office boy 

who aspired to be the 
world’s greatest detective, arose 
lazily from his chair where he 
had been reading ‘‘ Sleuth- 
Hound Pete’’ and shambled in 
my direction. ‘“‘ Well?’’ 

“*Think there’s any mail for 
me?’ I asked. 

He grinned as he balanced his 
weight on one foot. ‘‘ Dunno. 
Might be.”’ 

*“*Uniless there is,’’ I began 
slowly, ‘‘ this will be your last 
day as my office boy and as- 
sistant. ”’ 

Joe carefully marked his page 
and left for the post - office, 
leaving me in the dingy little 
room where I occasionally wrote 
a story that sold. The proceeds 
of the story kept an advertise- 
ment running in the paper, paid 
Joe’s salary and supplied me 
with fifteen-cent lunches. This 
was also the office of detective 
Williams—myself—who tried to 
solve mystifying things; but in 
reality nobody had ever. tried to 
hire me as a detective. Ever 
since I was a youngster I wanted 
to be one, and after studying 
under different men and in dif- 
erent schools for seven years, 
here I was—a failure. 

I heard Joe come in; he came 


“ oJ ses. I called,“ come here.” 








far as it would go; when it stop- 
ped I heard a faint click. Then 
to my surprise the tail could be 
unscrewed. As I unscrewed it 
the head of the cat dropped to 
the floor. 

The cat was hollow, and con- 
tained a dm r. This I drew out 
and han it to Miss Morris. 
‘* Perhaps this will explain mat- 
ters,’’ I said. As she read it a 
puzzled look came over her face. 
After she had finished, she 
handed the paper to me. Here 
is what it said: 


Three Questions Asked by 
The Black Cat 

1. Do I look out of my right or left 
eye? 2. Where dol look? 3. Where 
will my height throw a shadow at 
1P.M? 

‘*Great Jessups!’” Joe ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What do you think 
of that?’”’ 

‘* Very, very simple,’’ I ex- 


‘*‘T don’t see any sense in 
that,’’ Miss Morris said. 

“‘It doesn’t look like much,’’ 
I remarked, ‘‘ but I think it tells 
where the pearls are. Now this 
farm is named ‘The Black Cat,’ 
isn’t it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ she answered. 

‘‘Why?”’ 

**T don’t know; father named 








over toward me and said, “‘A 
letter for you, boss.’’ He grin- 
ned at me accusingly. I looked 
around with a start and took the letter. 
The envelope was of very high - grade 
stationery, and the handwriting was un- 
doubtedly that of a lady. I stared at it, 
and the postmark, for I knew no ladies 
in the town. I opened the letter very 
carefully and read it. As Joe was a 
privileged character, he leaned over my 
shoulder and read also : 
THE BLacK CaT Farm. 

DEAR MR. WILLIAMS: Noticing your adver- 
tisement in the local newspaper as a private 
detective, and being in need of one, I would 
like to secure your services for a short time, 
if you are not too badly pressed. Call at three 
o’clock this afternoon and I will explain. 

(Miss) Wanda Morris. 

I almost choked with joy—it was my 
first job. ‘‘No more work this. morn- 
ing,”’ I told Joe. ‘‘ We deserve a half 
day’s vacation.”’ 

** Gee whiz !’’ muttered Joe perplexed. 
‘* That’s some name for a farm—‘ The 
Black Cat’. Funny how some people 
will name things. They ought to be 
arrested for cruelty to dumb animals.’’ 
This attracted my attention, and I also 
wondered. 

Exactly on the stroke of three Joe 
and I were at ‘‘ The Black Cat Farm ’”’ 
for our Interview with Miss Morris. A 
maid ned the door and ushered us 
in. Miss Morris wasted no time get- 
ting dewn to her business with us: 
‘‘Myfather died very recently—last 
March to be exact—and until lately I 
thought he left me in good circum- 
stances,’’ shé said. ‘‘I knew he had 
little ready cash, but thought he had 
many valuables that he could easily turn 
into cash,—pearls, especially. In his 
young days he had often been on pear! 
fishing expeditions, and found many 
large, valuable pearls. He never sold 
them, but always kept them somewhere 
—I always thought in some bank’s vault, 
but I was mistaken. Where they are, 
I don’t know; that is what I want you 
to find ‘out, for my us money is 
gone, and I am in need of more. Father 
often talked about the pee ae but he 
would never tell where kept them ; 
and he also said they were kept for me 


“1 started digging where the shadow had fallen” 


to have after he was dead and I needed 
money—that’s the reason he would never 
sellthem. The banks know nothing of 
them, nor can I find any written state- 
ment to help me. If you can find the 
pearls I will give you a large reward; 
and if you can’t find them, you probably 
will get nothing. Are these terms sat- 
isfactory ?”’ 

I gave a respectful, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and then 
waited for her to say something more ; 
but she didn’t. She expected me to get 
to work. I confess that I was stumped. 
Where to begin I didn’t know. 

‘* Well, did your father leave you any- 
thing that seemed a. little strange to 
you at the time ?’”’ I asked. 

She shook her head slowly. ‘‘I don’t 
think so. He left me this small farm— 
wait a minute. Yes; he left me a small 
brass cat; and why—I don’t know. He 
also told me that the cat meant more to 
me than I thought it did. However, I 
gave it little thought then nor since. I 
thought father—was not right— you 
know.,”’ 

**May I see it?’’ I asked. 

‘*It’s up-stairs; but I’ll send Edna 
after it.’’ 

The maid soon returned with a small 
cat, made of brass, that looked more 
like an ornament than anything else. 
But I a eage differently. I examined 
it carefully with my eyes, and then pro- 
duced a lens from my pocket. The tail 
and head of the. cat were hinged, and 
there I thought was a combination to 
get into the inside of the cat. Neither 
the tail nor the head would unscrew, so 
I had to use different means. The form 
was of a cat crouching as if to jump at 
something, and the tail was sticking 
almost straight up. I knew nocat would 
hold its tail up when ready to jump at 
something, so I thought that was part 
of the combination. 

Although the tail would not unscrew, 
it seemed as if it were slightly loose. I 
turned it as far as I could, then ex- 
amined the head. While it was abso- 
lutely tight before the tail was twisted, 
it was loose afterward. I turned it as 


he 

‘*Anything to signify the 
name? ’”’ 

‘*Well, there is the sign father had 
painted on the barn ———.”’ 

‘*What is it?’’ I almost shouted. 

‘*He had a sign painter put ‘The 
Black Cat Farm’ on it, and a picture 
of a black cat above the sign.’’ 

I jumped. ‘‘What? The picture of a 
black cat! Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? Now we’ve just the same as got 
the pearls in your pocket (forgetting 
that women seldom carry their money 
in pockets as men do). Show me 
the cat and I’ll show you where your 
fortune is.’’ 

She took us out to the barn. I looked 
at the cat; it was rather crudely done, 
but you could tell what it was supposed 
to represent. The painter had over- 
done himself on the eyes; they looked 
just like the eyes of a cat in the dark. 
i almost shivered, and I heard Joe mum- 
ble under his breath: ‘‘ Evil eyes !’’ 
The cat was sitting up, and its ears were 
laid back. For a person who is super- 
stitious, the picture would have made 
him feel— well, just a little uncom- 
fortable. 

I repeated the first question : ‘‘ Dol 
look out of my right or left eye?” 

‘* Say, boss,’’ interrupted Joe, ‘“you’ll 
want some ladders, won’t you?” “I 
nodded my head and Joe went off in 
search of some. Presently he returned 
dragging an extension ladder which we 
adjusted and leaned against the side of 
the barn. I went up and began exam- 
ining the cat’s eyes. 

The left eye had a very small hole 
drilled where the pupil sheala have been. 
It was so small, a pin would hardly 
go through it. However, I did man 
to get one through to tell where the ho. 
was from the inside of the barn. 

We took the ladder down and set it 
up again inside of the barn. I went 
up the ladder again, and after consid- 


plained. ‘‘ That is, I thinkitis.”’ . 


erable searching I found where I had, 


stuck the pin through the hole. I knock-. 


ed it out, and looked through the small 
aperture. 
With my eye very close I could see quite 
{Continued on page 91] : 
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“An Ounce of Prevention’ 


What is more exasperating than to 


find a machine in need of doctoring 
and repairing on the very day when you need it 
most. Now is the time to guard against having 
that happen to you this year. Comparatively 
little time spent now in going over your machines, 
making what repairs you can, and providing for 
the needs of the coming season, is the ounce of 
prevention that may save you days of delay later 
and enable you to handle your crops on time. 


It is our intention to make shi work of overhauling and 
repairing as easy as possible this winter. Dealers have all 
agreed to make the week of March 3-8 a Repair and Inspec- 
tion Week. If you will give the dealer your list of needed 
IHC repair parts the first week in March or sooner, he can 
have them on hand for you so that you need not waste one 
unnecessary minute of your working time this year on 
account of repair parts. 


The dealer is anxious to give you good service, and he can 
do it with a little help from you. Will you take this least 
busy time to look over your machines, make up a list of 
repair parts you need or are likely to need, and hand it to the 
dealer before or during Repair and Inspection Week, 
March 3-8. Thank you! 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO wt USA 
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Write today for free illustrated booklet, 
“The Story of ESSENKAY ” and all the 
facts about our free trial offer. 

' Rides Over 

Like -Air 50,000 Users 


Esse : 





Not a Liquid 


Learn thow ESSENKAY ends punctures, 


blowouts—ali tire trouble. Do away 
with carrying spare tires, spare ‘rims, 
tubes, pumps and jacks. No airis used, 
henve:no inner tubes are needed. 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


Tiresgive from 2 to 5 times more mileage 
and wear down to the very last layer of 
fabric. Then the same ESSENKAY can , 
be transferred to new tires. 


ESSEWKAY is a light, flexible, highly 
resilient material that-comes m:sections 
to fit-all sized tires, all type rims. Easy 
to put in, We furnish free of charge § 
tools.and simple instructions. 


We'll send ESSENKAY for 
Free free trial on your own car. 


= Test it on your roughest reads, 
Trial our hardest ‘hauling jobs. 
hen, if not convinced it ends 

OFf all tire trouble—will doutile 
er your mileage—rides Tike air— 

the test will cost you nothing. 

Write for free trial offer and booklet now. 


Dealers: Send for proposition in -open 
territory. 
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ESSENKAY Is Guaranteed 
againgt being affected theat, cold, water, = / 
mud, ‘friction, atmospheric or climatic condi- = § 
tions ing, crumbling or flattening. 











THE iESSENKAY PRODUCTS CoO. 
2D-220 W. Superior Street, Chicago 
Meniber American Tire Filler Indust @nc.) ¥ 
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Milis,auid all the little jobs at the house or the barn, 


“Haffa-Hors” Engine 











ELGMGAS MOTOR CO., 67 River St., Elgin, Ill. 


ALESMBN GVANTED. Lubricating vil, grease, specidl- + 
ties, @aixit. @aiborwhole time. Commission ‘basis. Men — 

















with caroreig preferred. ‘Riverside Rf Co., Clevetard, Ohio. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Engine for the Job 
By GEO. W. BROWN 


WE find misfit engines on quite a few 
farms, and some.of them are terri- 
bly misfit, too, Hereisa big overgrown 
engine swinging along with little to do, 
burning ap large.quantities. of fuel turn- 
ing a light churn, cream separator or 
washer. ‘The worst of it all is, the 
women folks ‘have to ‘call the men in 
from the field ‘to start it, as it is a mon- 
ster in their hands to ‘turn over. 

On another farm we hear ‘the little en- 
gine hustling and bustling, and explo- 
sions come so fast that they scarcely 
have time to emit from the exhaust- 
pipe, in an effert to operate the feed 
grinder, circular saw and many other 
oe turning pieces of machinery for 
the farmer. The days of that engine 
are numbered. Overwork shortens the 
life of anything, and gas-engine is no 
exception. ‘Why not figure on this and 
get theengine for the job?, The trou- 
ble is, when a small engine is bought 
the buyer does not know how handy this 
engine power is going to be and does not 
intend to hitch it to so many pieces of 
machinery, ‘big and little. 

Qn nearly every farm where one en- 
gine is needed, two are meeded—one 
small engime for ‘the light work of the 
household, and a heavier and more pow- 
erful engine for the barn and shops. Is 
this net true? 


For Unsightly Auto Radiators 


Because of the difficulty of getting paint 





| imto the spaces ‘of ‘the automobile _radi- 


ator, this part of the car is often neg- 
tected. The appearance may ‘be much 
improved by painting it with black liquid 
shoe-polish diluted to the preper con- 
sistency. Use the Gdauber fastened to 
the stopper for applying the polish. 


[Continued from page 85] 


cap, will strilee the ‘box or ‘horse. The 
force of the blow will loosen the con- 





‘trary cap. 


» Demountable rims should be installed 
carefully and the wedges uniformly 
tightened so thet the rim will center 
with the hidb. Then each wedge will 


hetp support the ‘load and ‘the rim will 


run true. A:great:many so-called ‘‘wab- 
bly ”’ wheels may be traced to poorly 
adjusted demountable rims. 

Owners of light cars should remember 
that vibration is greater in this class of 
machines and that the bolts and nuts are 


| therefore more likely to work joose. 


‘This means that they should be well 
taken ‘care of with lock washers, cotter 
pins and other trouble preventers. The 
war should be gone over at least ‘once 
a week and every nut tightened up. 


When the leather disks on the plungers 
of an automobile tire pump become hard 
it requires several times the former 
number of strokes to inflate a tire. To 
remedy this remove the disks and soak 
them in neat’s-foot oil for an hour or so. 
Uf ‘the fexthers are badly worn, ‘they 
should be replaced. Sometimes the 
trouble may be partly remedied by put- 
ting a few ~— of oil in the cylinders, 
the oil being absorbed by the leather. 

Most automobile fires are caused be- 
cause the motor isnot kept clean. This 
is alse true with to the sod or 
dust pan. One man of my acquaintance 


| Tost ‘his car’by fire (and ‘he didn’t have 


any insurance on #t) ‘because he let 
dirt, waste and rags -collect on 
pan under the i mee J 
‘the motor bavk-fired, igniting this col- 
Yection of greasy material and it was 





all over but the shouting. Moral : Keep 
the cer as Clean ‘as ‘your wife ‘keeps the 
pantry. 

Avoid driving your car wheels in ruts 
for the rubber is thin on the sides of 
tire casings and it takes only a little 
wear to cut through it. Even running 
the wheels in a rut for a short distance 
may cause one or more tires to strike 
sharp rock on the side walls, cut the thin 
rubber coat, and thus allow moisture ‘to 
reach the fabric of the tire. 


a 


Motor Truck Displaces Horses 


Walter Faber, who lives on a farm nine 
miles south of Wayne, Neb., has had 
good results with a motor truck. He 
reached the conclusion that a great deal 
of golden time was wasted by the dld- 
fashioned methods of getting produce 
to market. 

*“One man.and @ motor truck,’’. Mr. 
Faber reasoned, “‘“ought to do the werk 
of two or three drivers and teams.’’ He 
studied the situation thoroughly and 4dn- 
vested ina one-ton truck. Since then‘he 
has taken all his farm products to mar- 
ket in ‘the track. 

‘‘T have hauled 10,000 bushels of shell- 
ed corn, and all the rest:of my corn, be- 
sides every bushel of wheat, oats, hay, 
potatoes—in fact, everything grown on 
my land. I have repeatedly hauled fifty- 
five bushels toa load on my truck, driven 
nine miles into town and made ‘seven 
trips a day, and that, I figure, is just 
five more trips than I could have made 
with ‘a ‘team of first-class horses, My 
truck has more than paid its way.’’ S. 





An Electrical Mistake 


By P. T. HINES 


Some country ‘people install electric 
lighting plants and think that all the 
electrical conveniences of the city 
—fans, toasters, percolators, chafing 
dishes, etc.,—will be theirs, only ‘te 
find later that they can not have these 
things unless they install a new generat- 
ing plont. 
he ordinary lighting system that iis 
installed in the average farm home oper- 
ates on from twenty-eight to thirty-twe 
volts of electricity, while the standard 
equipment of fans, motors, etc., used ‘in 
the'city operates on from 110 to 115 volts. 
The result is that the lighting plant with 
lower'voltage which the farmer unknow- 
ingly installs is useless for purposes 
other than lighting. 
By using a little foresight, and adding 
a small amount to the cost of his equip- 
ment, the farmer may ‘avoid this mtis- 
take. Instead of a generator of small 
voltage, the farmer should specify one 


of 115 volts, which will in turn require | 


a four or five horse-power engine instead 
of one of two ‘horse-power required for 
the thirty-two volt m.. The first 
cost of a system like this will be consié- 
erable more than the system of low 
voltage, but it will be second to none in 
efficiency. Tt will do your work well. 














Have an cater plant that will do all 


work you ask of it 
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How To Sell Produce 


[Continued from page 50] 


In one day 193 gallons of milk were sold. 

A roadside market between Harrisburg and 
Dauphin, Pa., specializes in peaches, tomatoes 
and sweet corn. The receipts for a six weeks’ 
season last year amounted to more than $2,000. 
Prices charged were a little above current 


rices. The best day’s receipts amounted to }' 


139. The largest single day’s sale of peaches 
was 176 sixteen-quart baskets. On the strength 
of this success in selling the owner increased 
his vegetable acreage. 

Another roadside market in Cape May coun- 
ty, N. J., sells truck crops, fruits, jellies— 
in fact, peas | that is raised on the farm 
or made in the kitchen. The products from 
a forty-acre farm are all sold at the gate. 


Others Should Try This Plan 


All these instances indicate that roadside mar- 
kets are all right. The increased use of auto- 
mobiles, the diffieulty in getting farm produce 
to market and the high prices of perishable 
things in the cities make roadside selling pos- 
sible and profitable in many sections where it 
has not been tried. 

Where will roadside marketing pay? Not 
on a road where travel is light, but on high- 
ways where autos pass frequently. A highway 
connecting two cities should bring many cus- 
tomers to a roadside market. While taking a 
ride of fifty miles or more the city consumer 
combines business and pleasure and watches 
for signs showing where fruit, vegetables, 
eggs, milk, butter and the like are for sale. 


Neat Signs Attract Buyers 


To attract buyers to roadside markets it is 
necessary to have neat signs. Many failures 
are due to the lack of these. Several hundred 
yards each way from the selling place there 
should be a sign reading something like this: 
“Fresh Vegetables for Sale 200 Yards Ahead. 
Drive In.” Autos go pretty fast, so the letters 
must be large and plain. Get the driver’s 
attention before he passes the gate, for he 
will not turn back. 

The entrance drive should be plainly marked 
by a sign such as “ Drive In Here.” The 
drive for leaving the farm should be marked 
“Drive Out Here.” City people -generally 
buy their produce on the way home, so the 
“ Drive In” gate should be farthest. from the 
nearest city. The tables or booths where pro- 
duce is displayed should be back from the 
road, for nobody wants to eat road dust. 

There’should be somebody in charge of the 
tables at all times. If not, the driver will 
drive out again, for autoists have no time to 
wait. Children do not make good shopkeep- 
ers as a rule; better to have an older person 
in charge of the tables. 

How to word the story you tell on the signs 
is mighty important. The sign is your sales- 
man, so it must make™a good impression or it 
may lose a sale. One farmer was known to 
sell produce to 200 people merely by nailing a 
whitewashed sign on an old stump, but his 
neighbor who put up a neat sign served 300. 


Suggestions for Wording Signs 


Each person will want to word his own sign. 
Suggestions are in order, however. One man 
uses these words: “:Pure Comb Honey Col- 
lected by Our Own Bees, from Our Own Clo- 
ver Fields on Our Farm. Per Pound 30 cents.” 
The words “ Pure Comb Honey ” are larger so 
they stand out-and catch the traveler’s eyes. 

Another sign says: “‘ Poultry Dressed While 
You Wait.” Pick Out Your Own’ Fowl. 35 
Cents Per Pound, Live Weight.” The word 
“Poultry ” is in large letters. 

“For Sale! Fancy Fresh Laid Eggs. Gather 
Them Yourself, If You Wish. 65 Cents a 
Dozen,” says another sign. The words “ Fancy 
geo aga Eggs” are in large letters, easy 

rea > 


Signboards tan be made of wood, sheet iron, 
paper or cloth. ‘One made of smooth boards 
neatly tacked together and fitted with some 
kind of molding is recommended. Give it sev- 
eral coats of black paint; if the produce to be 
sold changes from day to day, the sign can be 
put on with chalk. If the same thing is to be 
sold throughout the year, the words can be 
painted on the board in any bright color that 
will catch the eye. 

For those who want to go to the expense 
there are signs with movable letters which 


can'be purchased. By using these, the words | % 


can be changed any time in a few minutes. 

If travel is heavy and several hundred sales 
are made in a day; build a stand or shed of 
some kind in which to display and wrap pack- 

. This must have a roof of some kind. 
must be a counter or table for surplus 
Produce, scales, twine, paper bags, etc. 
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EXTRA TESTED 


To Yield Your 
Money’s Worth in Miles 


HERE is only one right way to 
buy tires — on the. strict basis of 


character. 


Then you run no risk. 


You’re sure to get your money’s worth 


in miles. 


By the thousands, farmers are turning to 
Racine Extra Tested Tires. More and more 
they realize that ‘‘Extra Tested”’ is the assur- 
ance of true tire character... They know that 
the extra care in Racine Rubber Company 
factories gives them extra wear, whether they 
choose the ‘‘Country Road” or the “Multi- 


Mile Cord.”’ 


RACINE 


Country Road Tires’ 






































Racine Tires are carefully 
.extra tested, step by step 
through every stage in manu- 
facture. Fabrics and rubber 
are painstakingly selected, in- 
spected, then given all the 
Racine Extra Tests. Imper- 
feetions simply can’t slip by. 
Racine ‘“‘Country Read”’ 
Tires are specially con- 
structed, as the name implies, 
for country road service. 
They have the extra endur- 
ancethat hard usage demands. 
It will pay you to do busi- 


ness with the dealers who 
sell these quality tires 


For Your Own 
Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 


RACINE RUBBER CoO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Write for the Informative Book 
—Extra Teete and Extra Miles. 
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Farm Journal Is Right 


ECRETARY of the Interior Lane, 

after having had the editorials 
of The Farm Journal for February 
brought to his attention, author- 
izes us to say that he fully agrees 
that it would be most unjust to 
farmers to add new land for crops 
faster than the rate at which the 
population is increasing in this 
country. With the plans under way 
he does not expect to add more 
than 2,500,000 acres of new land in 
the next two years. This removes 
one of the main objections to his 
plans as we had understood them. 

He further asked The Farm Jour- 
nal to tell Our Folks that the lands 
to be used for farms for soldiers 
would be selected by the very best 
experts in farm lands in this coun- 
try, and that only the best quality 
of soils will be used. He realizes 
fully that lands that have lain 
undeveloped for generations along- 
side of land that has been in culti- 
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. % vation must be examined with 
OU can always recognize Grandpa’s Wonder Soap by the great care in order not to place 
. | quaint old carton originated in 1878. And you can-recognize soldiers or others on land which is , 
h by its abund ick forming lather that cleans so ee ae ee. 
the soap by its abundant, quick forming lathe The Secretary’s plan of com- ; 
thoroughly and soothes the hands made sore by hard work. munity development is along the r 
No artificial or chemical cleanser can surpass genuine pine tar —s we Ellesod Monk on Y 
produced by nature. The fragrant lather of Grandpa’s Wonder of his bright ery eye expect ; 
; ; ni i h it some time to tell Our Folks some- t 
Soap carries pure pine tar down into the pores of the skin where 1 thine abut tle expettenent. 
both cleanses and heals. e hope on ares will give the 9° t 
Grandpa’s Wonder Soap cleans naturally and makes your skin eager ns ot aap ne aye ee ge ; 
feel refreshed and healthy. It contains no coloring or perfume for developing farms ya returning sol- . 
' these would lessen the value of the pine tar. It is free from harsh diers, and nas ee — develop f 
. gritty substances that scrape the dirt off thesurfaceand itritatetheskin. + snag aero thony to b m a we : 
Get a cake from your grocer or druggist or send for free sample. owners, and that will also help ' 
good farm a to ng ee ten- n 
ants on g arms. retary 
9 Lane will then have done a real 7 
service to his country. V 
tl 
Wonder Soap t 
The Genuine Pine Tar Soap A Puzzle t 
on aaleel needled matieaalinenel aaa taeda aiaeieonet By WALTER G. DOTY 8 
THE BEAVER SOAP CO., Dayton, O. Gentlemen:— F) I wish somebody would explain 
Please send me sample cake of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar. Why sorrow, misery and pain “ 
. Are doled out so unequally— e 
ote Tet wR em << Not much to you but lots to me. Ww 
Address To hand each one his proper share P 
= Would seem to be correct and_ fair; tl 
But seldom does it happen so. 8 
One life’s ali laughter, one all woe; M 
Or it appears that way, at least ; 
To some the famine, some the feast. m 
Whoever solves why it is thus’: \e 
Will win the thanks of lots of, us. - 
Is it the work of fate, perchance, a 
Or is it only happenstance? _ 
SPECIAL SNAPS FOR THIS SALE!! ee ee 
cle tet, ee ca et RE Erato 0.50805 So ne ane : 
$1.32; 1-ply, per roll, $1.07. E . : A stump can be burned out quite easily | L 


by using a sheet-iron drum a trifle a 
than the: stump, e 
with two open- fF . 
ings on opposite a 

sides, one at the, 
bottom, the other; 
near the top. Set*\ 

the drum down 


seth 


over the pang : 
and start a fire Of 






















op with a fiat piece of sheet-iron. : 
pa Fag out of the upper open- 


till the stump is well ignited. 
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a large space in a plowed field, and of course 
sould not tell exactly what the cat was sup- 

sed to be looking at. The only thing that I 
considered was a large rock that could plainly 
be seen in the field. I drew my head farther 
away from the pin hole, so my view became 
smaller; and finally it dwindled down to where 
I could see nothing but the rock. That, I de- 
cided, was the object of the left eye’s gaze. 
That answered the question; ‘Where do I 
look ?” 

After I had started to go out and look at 
the rock, I realized that I had forgotten to 
measure and find the cat’s height. So again 
we had to fix the ladder up against the outside 
of the barn. Miss Morris got us a line with 
which to do the measuring and we started to 
work. I didn’t know exactly how the work 
should be done but I began where the cat was 
sitting, measured to the top of its head, and 
found the height to be exactly three feet. 

It was beginning to grow dark then, so we 
could do no more work, and we started to walk 
back to the city. But Miss Morris overruled 
my objections and -took us back in her ma- 
chine. I promised to be back the next day at 
twelve o’clock. 

Next morning I purchased a small cane fish- 
ing pole and cut it off until it was exactly 
three feet long—the same height as the cat. 
Then at the proper time we purposely started 
to walk out to visit “The Black Cat” again. 
It was as I expected and hoped—Miss Morris 
met us in her machine and took us to our 
destination. 

After we had gotten there we went out to 
examine the rock. In the exact center of it 
there was a deep indentation that did not look 
natural. We waited patiently until one o’clock 
rolled around, and I put the three feet of cane 
pole in the indented spot. The sun was just 
right to produce good shadows and I told Joe 


‘ to mark exactly where the tip of this shadow 


fell. After he had done that, I sent him up 
to the barn for a spade and shovel. 

When he returned, I started digging where 
the shadow had fallen, and I said to Miss 
Morris: ‘“‘ Here come your pearls now.” But 
I dug and I dug, panted, sweated and puffed. 
But nary sign of a fortune. Then Joe went 
through some genuine hard work; but he 
found -no pearls. 

While resting the second time, I speculated. 
My reputation was at stake with Miss Morris, 
“Are you sure there were any pearls?” I 
inquired.: *‘ Maybe this is just a joke.” 


“No,” she said definitely. “The pearls are 


somhewhere.” 

“Whoops!” yelled Joe excitedly. “I have it! 
We’re just an hour ahead of time. Remember 
the setting the clocks up an hour all over the 
United States. Wouldn’t that throw us off, 
boss? He died last March, you know, before 
the time was changed.” 

“IT should say it would,” I replied. “ You de- 
serve a medal for that brilliant thought, Joe.’”’ 

I glanced at my watch. It lacked ten min- 
utes of two o’clock, which in reality was only 
one o’clock by the sun. When the hour was 
exact, Iset up the cane and again marked 
where the shadow fell. “ We’ve got to find the 
pearls this time,” I exclaimed. 

I would not permit even Joe to dig, for I 
thought only I could find them. Soon I struck 
something ; after prying and digging I got it 
out on the ground. It was a small steel box 
and after many trials I broke off the lid. 

Behold! It was filled with the largest and 
most beautiful pearls I had ever seen. 

I glanced toward Miss Morris and I found her 
looking at me with parted lips. When she saw 
me looking at her she drooped her head with 
ablush. When she looked up again her eyes 
were like diamonds. And the diamonds were 
my reward. 





A Non-Slip Ladder 


Ladders in the barn often slip and give one 
a bad fall, while they 
are more or less con- 
tinually in the way. 
Some such arrange- 
ment as that shown 
in the cut can often 
be made use of, af- 
fording a secure lad- 
der up the side of a 
hay-mow, or to the 
Nii scaffold above, with- 
= out at all being in 
the way on the feed- 
ing floor. Make use 
of a standing post 
when possible, and 
| use 2 x 3 stuff for 
the other side. Nail 


; _ . -— firmly three - inch 
os ed wide pieces of board 


ee See te trends. 
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“VESUVIUS 


“Because it is practically unbreakable, 
the patented Vitite (stone) insulator o 
Bi] the Vesuvius is superior to porcelain.” 

i —A, R. Mosier. 
—— Impervious to heat, proof against 
heat cracks—the Vitite insulator 
is one of the features that make ; 
Vesuvius superiority. A 
Other exclusive, and patented, features : 
give the motorist perfect confidence in the Vesuvius, for they 
insure — certainty of operation, instant starting, smoother run- aad 
ning, increased power, fuel economy. Gas tight and carbon 8 
proof —a type for every motor. 


“The Quality Plug” 
Backed by 
19 years of Leadership in Spark Plug Manufacture. 
Sold at the standard price $1.00. (In Canada $1.50.) 
Vesuvius Tractor Plug—with Unbreakable Mica Insulation 
—the plug for Tractor, Truck and high-powered Car — 
$2.00 each. (In Canada $2.50.) 

Send for free book “Mosler on Spark Plugs” which 
tells authoritatively the right plug for all motors, 
A. R. Mosier & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Also mfre. of Spitfire (platinum point) Plug $2.50, 
and Superior (Ford) Plug 75c. 


Export Representative : 
Automobile Sundries Co., 
18 B’way, New York City 
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My WADE Saws Four Cords an atoll gt 










“The Wade is certainly the farmer's friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it." — Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 


Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 
ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 
thecost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size, Averages 8 cords 
to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use, en not 


sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 
Drag Saw 


















































Rings the Whole Line Everytime Ro) 3 


One of the best features of this instrument is a big 5 bar generator, 
powerful enough to rng seers bell on the line every time. No trouble 
reaching your party or ing your call with 


-Carison TELEPHONES 


The that enable you ard preceivers. fay Log ee ae S83 
ready, ov e 
to-day for Free fbr all about Pelephones and how to install them. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 























Chicago, Tl. » Mo. 


* age wal TELEPHONE 
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to buy a farm tractor and had been 

negotiating with the Mills Tractor 
Company. Finally, after several letters 
had passed back and forth, the company 
wrote Brown April 4, saying: 

** We are pleased to quote you a price 
of $800 on one of our No. 4 Peerless 
Farm Tractors as described in Catalog 
7, and will deliver it to you f. o. b. your 
home station on or before May 1.”’ 

This offer appealed to Brown, who 
promptly wrote accepting the offer, and 
received the following reply : 

‘*We have your valued favor of 7th 
instant, and your tractor will be shipped 
out promptly in plenty of time to reach 
you May 1, and we trust it will reach 
you in good order.’’ 

On April 15 the local agent for the 
Peerless Company drove out to Brown’s 
house. 

‘**I’ve just got a letter from the fac- 
tory,’’ he began, ‘‘and they are very 
sorry they can’t deliver your tractor.”’ 

‘*What’s wrong ?’’ asked Brown. 

‘Phe I. W. W.’s are on the war-path, 
and there is a big strike on in the plant. 
It looks as if everything would be tied up 
for the next four months.”’ 

‘I’m not going to worry,’’ laughed 
Brown, ‘‘for I’ve got your company’s 
agreement to furnish the machine, and 
if they don’t do it I’ll look to them for 
damages.”’ 

The agent produced a letter from his 
pocket. ‘‘Here’s a copy of the letter 
the company wrote you offering to fur- 
nish the tractor,’’ he announced. 

Brown looked the copy over. ‘‘That’s 
all right,’’ he agreed. ‘‘I accepted that 
identical offer, so it’s up to you people 


J ein BROWN had made up his mind 


Getting Together Saved the Cheese Producers 


By HENRY KRUMREY, President of Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Federation 


HEBOYGAN county, Wis., is the 
i r cheese producing county in 
the Union, producing about sixty-five 

r cent of the cheese that is produced 
In this ss age’ 

The price that the farmer gets for 
cheese m Wisconsin has for years been 
established on the cheese boards of that 
state, the leading one of which is the 
Piymouth Board. Only one-tenth of the 
cheese in Wisconsin is sold on the boards ; 
the balance is contracted for on the out- 
side, subject te the board price. 

Up to the year 1911 there was some 
competition in buying on these boards, 
but at about that time the Wisconsin 
Cheese Dealers’ Association in combine 
with the big packers—and the packers 
controlled the marketing of from seven- 
ty-five to eighty per cent of Wisconsin 
cheese—began to tinker with prices. It 
has always been the game to fix the 
price very low during the summer when 
the best cheese is produced, and to make 
it very high in the winter when little 
cheese is produced and when the cheese 
put into cold storage in the summer is 
being unloaded. 

During the year 1911 they ran that 
board price as low as eleven cents, put 
the cheese in cold storage, and then in 
the winter when we were producing lit- 
tle milk, and consequently little cheese, 
ee: shipped out the cheese that we 
had sold them for eleven, twelve or 
thirteen cents, and ran the board prices 
up to twenty cents. When this cheese 
reached the consumer it cost him from 
twenty to twenty-five or thirty cents a 


There was too much difference be- 
tween what we got and what the con- 
sumer paid. As a result of this manip- 


Is a Printed Letter- 
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“It’s up to you people to carry out 
your agreement” 





to carry out your agreement with me.’ 

‘*But did you notice this part of the 
heading ?’’ said the agent, pointing to a 
portion of the printed letter-head at the 
top of the offer, which said: ‘‘ All con- 
tracts subject to strikes.’”’ 

‘* What's that got to do with it ?’’ de- 
manded Brown. ‘‘ The*company made 
me an offer without saying a word about 
strikes. I accepted that offer and the 
company is bound to furnish the machine 
just the same. Something printed at 
the top of the letter, that isn’t men- 
tioned in the letter, cuts no ice, to my 
way of thinking about the matter.’’ 


ulation of the board price in Wisconsin, 
by which the farmers had to take as 
low as eleven cents, more than $400,000 
went into the pockets of the cheese 
dealers and the packers. 

In the spring of 1912 after the dealers 
got rid of the cheese they had in storage, 
they gradually dropped the board price 
down to fifteen cents. There was then 
a demand for cheese at fifteen cents, 
and the demand could not be supplied. 
In spite of that fact, when the ome) 
met again, the oe went down to twelve 
cents. Everything was all arranged ap- 
parently to go through the same old per- 
formance and again take thousands of 
dollars out of the pockets of Wisconsin 
farmers, 

That was the time when Sheboygan 
county farmers rebelled. Mass meet- 
ings of farmers were called to get the 
farmers to organize a cooperative asso- 
ciation to get control of the marketing 
of their cheese. At one of these mass 
meetings a committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to work out a plan of organiza- 
tion. The plan was simply this: that the 
patrons of each cheese factory organize 
and incorporate under the cooperative 
law of Wisconsin, and form a local asso- 
ciation ; that each local association buy 
one share of stock in the local cheese 
society ; that the cheese producers’ fed- 
eration employ an expert cheese man to 
market the cheese. 

So we were ready to start business 
and had forty-three local associations 
organized on August 1, 1913. We thought 
we could rent warehouses, for a num- 
ber of cheese warehouses were empty, 
but the cheese combination was strong 
enough to keep us from getting one. 
Consequently we were obliged to build. 


Head Part of an Agreement? 








‘*We’ll see about that,’’ declared the 
agent, as he put on his hat and pre- 
pared to leave the house. 

** Well, we will see,’’ snapped Brown, 
and the usual result followed—Brown 
brought suit against the company for 
damages for failure to deliver the trac- 
tor, and the latter stood trial. 

Brown won, on the ground that the 
printed words in the letter-head, not | 
stated in the letter itself and not made © | 
part of the contract, did not govern. 4 } 

‘*The mere fact that the sellers wrote — 
their offer on a printed letter-head,’’ said 
the Iowa Court which tried the case, 
‘‘at the top of which was printed the 
words, ‘all sales subject to strikes,’ no 
more made those words a part of the 
contract than they made the name of 
the sellers themselves printed thereon a 



























Get fet oe le 


part of the contract. The offer to furnish ; 
the tractor was absolute. The written 
acceptance of that offer was just as ab- 
solute. The printed words were not. in 
the body of the offer or referred to i 
therein. The fact that they were printed i 
at the top of the letter-head would not , 
have the effect of preventing the sellers ~ 3 
from entering into anunconditional con- 
tract sale, which they did.”’ ) 4 
In New York the law is the same; the 4 ¢ 
Courts of that state have laid down the 4 . 
same rule in the following words: — : 
‘* When an offer, proposal or contract 4 t 
is expressed in clear and explicit terms, 7 d 
matter printed in small type at the top = 
or bottom of the office stationery of the 
writer, where it is not easily seen, which ° 
is not in the body of the instrument it- 7 t 
self or referred to therein, is not neces ~ “ 
sarily to be considered as a part of such 7 M 
offer, proposal or contract.’’ J. 
: n 
4 le 
4 a 
q ce 
: b 
n 
E Ww 
We organized among these same farm- T 
ers the Federated Farmers’ Warehouse h: 
Cenipany, capital stock $20,000, shares é 
of stock $10 each. We guaranteed the is 
shareholders ten per cent interest on ~ 
their investment. Our warehouse cost “9 4; 
at that time $25,500. It hassince been 9 FP 
improved, and on account of everything Ww 
being higher it is today worth at least 
$40,000. The farmers own it, , , a 
We marketed cooperatively during 1917 9 9 
nearly 9,000,000 pounds of cheese atan #  ¢} 
expense of less than a quarteropfacent 9 a) 
a pound. Thatis, if the wholesale grocer 9 tj 
in your city or any other city,paid us “9 th 
twenty-four and a quarter cents.forthe “9% a¢ 
cheese f. 0. b. Plymouth. More than “9% 
twenty-four cents of that went to the #9 gj, 
farmer. The ordinary waste in the mars #—COOdit 
keting of cheese as a rulehasnot been “9 RB, 


from the wholesale grocer to the con- “% 94 
sumer. The waste has been due mainly “@ 
to the fact that dealers and speculators ~ 
by combination and manipulation depress 
the price during the summer months 
when the cheese is being produced, and — 
arbitrarily raise the price during the 
winter months, 

Our association was organized without 
the aid of any promoters. I do not bei 
lieve in organization by paid promoters, 














































The desire for organization should se th 
up among the farmers themselves lal 
they should pay for the organization. We pa 
raised our organization funds by assess- “ae 
ing each farmer five cents a cow, and we W 
didn’t use all of that for organization. th 
I think the only solution of the m des 
keting problem in this <—e is t ‘ye 
arm Us 


organization of cooperative 
marketing associations so the farmers 
can have something to say as to what 
their product shall bring. = 
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A County Agent Fooled ’Em 


By PAUL D. HAMMETT 


HEN A. M. Wilson, County Agent 
for Hancock county, Ill., overheard 
a man make a slighting remark about 
county agents in genera], he decided to 
call the critic’s bluff, and made good, too, 

Wilson was making good at his job, 
and farming was coming forward rapidly 
in his county ; but it is not strange that 
some farmers considered him imprac- 
tical. One day on entering a meeting 
he had called of the farmers, he over- 
heard this remark : 

‘There is not a county agent in the 
United States who could take a farm 
free of debt, run it for five years, and 
leave it free of debt at the end of that 
period.’’ 

A man who works his way through 
two colleges would naturally have his 
fightin _— aroused by such a criti- 
cism. ilson had called the meeting 
for an entirely different purpose, but 
when he walked down the aisle of the 
hall and turned to face the men he had 
been working among and with for five 
years, his first words were : 

‘‘Gentlemen, I’ve quit.”’ 

Shamefacedly, the man who had made 
theremark that brought Wilson’s abrupt 
resignation, and the man to whom the 
remark had been made, led in the pro- 
test against this action on the part of 
their County Agent. Hancock county 
did not want to lose this man who had 
worked so earnestly and patiently with 


‘them. Without giving the slightest clue 


to the man whose words had brought 
about his change in plans, Wilson talked 
to his people as he had never talked 
before. 

‘* Friends,’’’ Wilson said, ‘‘I believe 
my methods are right. I believe the 
lessons I have attempted to teach you 
are the very best ones for Hancock 
county farmers to learn. Nothing has 
been put into your text-books which has 
not been found practicable by experts 
who have conducted exhaustive tests. 
The matter which has come into my 
hands from the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations has worked out sat- 
isfactorily in this section. 

‘*I know I am a book farmer, but the 
days of haphazard farming are gone. 
Farmers must turn to the institutions 
which they are maintaining for the 
methods which are to measure their suc- 
cess. You have done well with your 
own practical ideas, supplemented with 
the more advanced ideas of those who 
are paid to find out new things. The 
time has come when I want to try out 
the ‘book farming’ knowledge I have 
acquired, and I am going to do it.”’ 

ilson has now been farming in Burn- 
side county, adjoining Hancock, for a 
little more than a year and a half. 
Recently he sold 541 hogs, averaging 


246 pounds a head, at $17.50 a hundred | 
—. These were of his own raising. | 
hen all expenses were figured they | 


netted him more than $7,000. He fed 
these hogs on corn and tankage, the corn 
being purchased at market price, some 
of it running as high as $1.95 a bushel. 
The hogs used more than 9,000 bushels 
of corn, the average cost being $1.63 a 
bushel. Ten tons of tankage were used, 
at an average cost of $56 a ton. More 
than $100 worth of alfalfa was fed, 
labor cost about $400, and blue-grass 
pasture another $400. 

Just before marketing the hogs, 

ilson sold cattle which netted him more 
than $5,000. He says he will make at 
least $5,000 a year for the next five 
years, while farmers who have failed to 
Use advanced methods, when interest, 


_ Tent, and other expenses are figured, 


will hardly make $1,000. 
nN a year and a half Wilson has demon- 
that a county agent can farm 
teessfully. 
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[LOOK FOR THE DEALER-| 
WHO DISPLAYS THIS SICH | 


Vico is remarkable 


engine value and efficiency for 
every farmer who buys the new 
143H.P.“Z” farm engine—from 
the local dealer, of course. This 
new size successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


and completes a line of farm en- 
gines—14, 3, 6, 10, 15H. P.— 
all of which are kerosene engine 
marvels. Over 200,000 farmers 
—now using the “Z’’ on their 
farms—will, we know, say that 
the performance of the “Z” 
exceeds even their expectations. 
Throttling Governor—Built in Oscillating Magneto, 


Prices 114 H. P. $61.00—3 H. P. 
$100.00 — 6 H. P. $179.00 - 
F. O. B. Factory 


Clso runs on 
Distillate Fairbanks, Morse & ©. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 















GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 15, HUDSON FALLS.N.Y. 
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of the. car. It greatly een 
Saves annoyance 
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Wonderfui friction is given 
by the corks. They take hold 
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Cork Inserts. They save accidents, § 
save repair expense, save replace- & 
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sure. Compare them with the best $7 shoe you ever 
saw. Remember, we guarantee to return every Con’ 
if these wonderful shoes do mot please you. 


saan =sMfaill Coupon Today=*==== 
BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. D 3, 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass, | 


Send id. Iwill only $3.65 on arrival. 
Since iam Buying these ow approval, env smoney back 
double quick if I want it. 7 mothing. 
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Lot up annd this Gas Menor Soe 90 dao’ 
Today. JONES MFG'CD. 130 W. Lake 3. Dept.” 318, caneno 
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Dairy Troubles a Hundred Years Old 


Ye 





AST month we ; 
told why Rich- 
ard Parkinson 

would not rent a 
farm from General 
Washington. Fol- 
lowing are his own 
words concerning 
how he finally went 
into the milk busi- 
ness near Baltimore: 

*“*On the first of 
May, 1799, I entered 
upon my farm at 
Orange Hill, three 
miles from Baltimore. 
why I gave so 
having had al 
free farms. 

I thought nothing in the farming line 
likely to be profitable except the selling 
of milk and what in this country is called 
truck—which is garden produce, fruits, 
ote nang labor so very dear and 
scarcely to be had at all, except by the 
keeping of slaves, which I did not like. 

The price of milk being from sixpence 
to eightpence per quart, seemed to me 
sure of paying well ; and as linseed-cake 
was not in general use, and was to be 
bought cheap, this too was a great ad- 
vantage. I could buy 104 cakes for fif- 
teen shillings, the cakes weighing two 
pounds each. This was cheap compared 
with other food ; and the cakes are ver 
good in quality, not being so Pree: & 
pressed as they are in England, but they 
do not keep so well. 

My expectations so far were fully an- 
swered. But I found great incaiile in 
this business ; for in the two years that 
I followed it, I could never meet with any 
man that would milk properly ; there- 
fore, we were obliged to milk the cows 
and sell the milk ourselves, as well as 





I will explain 
eat arent for this, after 
the offers of so many 


| feed the cows and do the greatest part of 


the farming work. 

The custom in the towns is to rise 
very early, the weather being so hot in 
summer that the morning is the onl 
time when one can draw breath wi 
pleasure. We were thus compelled in 
summer to rise at two o’clock to milk, 
and to be in town before the sun was up; 
otherwise we should find the breakfast 
over and the milk would frequently be 
sour by twelve o’clock in the day. There 
were also a number of Frenchmen in 
Baltimore, who generally boil the milk 
before they use it; but it would boil to 
whey and curds if it was not delivered 
betimes in the morning. 

In winter we rose at four o’clock, and 
were in town by break of day ; and by 
such care and assiduity, and milking our 
cows regularly and well, we got the best 
of custom and our milk became esteemed 
more than any other. This was a very 
good business, compared with any other 
thing to be done in farming in America. 
During the whole two years I seldom 
met with a man or woman who would 
lend any assistance to us so early in the 
morning ; nor do I think it possible to 
hire people to do what we did ourselves. 

My first work on the farm was to 
dress the meadows, which we called fine 
—though the greater part of them in 
England would not have been thought 
worthy of being called meadow at all, 
being over-run with briars and weeds of 
different description. Their state in- 
deed was such that when I mowed them 
I sometimés in making the hay did not 
know whether it was worth putting to~ 
gether or not. 

The twenty-six acres cut fourteen tons 
of hay, which brought me 126 pounds, 
while the cakes for the cows (a much 
better feed) cost me only seventy-eight 
pounds, fifteen shillings. They milked 
rey well on that sort of food, with the 
addition of Indian corn—blades, stalks, 


corn and cobs, all 
chopped up together. 
The next business 
after cleaning and 
dressing the mead- 
ows was to plant In- 
dian corn. This is 
usually done in the 
first week of May, 
but mine was as late 
as the last week;  § 
for I was near two :& 
months getting a 
lough made ; there- 
ore, I hired for the 
listing (as they call it). I put in my 
corn in drills and harrowed the seed 
in and it did very well, which so much 
amazed all who saw me that you would 
imagine there was some charm in theif 
old method of setting it by the hoe. 1 
found drilling to be the best and clean 
est way, and my corn prospered an 
grew very well—beyond the expecta: 
tion of any farmers there, and mu rz 
contrary to their wishes. For, as I = 
published a Treatise on Agriculture, 2 
the people seemed to have a desire 
that nothing I did should succeed; 
and from my opinion of the land I was 
much afraid their wishes would be grati- 
fied. And having never cultivated such 
r land before, nor raised Indian corn, 
had little idea what the soil would do. 
I had thus only one encouragement, 
which was, that other people’s land was ‘ 
as bad as mine, and some a great deal < 
worse. oe ; a7 ‘ 
We still remained during all this time 9  , 
4 t 
t 










without any one to assist us, except 
the hiring for the ploughing. We had 
the corn to plant and the cows to mind, 
and everything to do. 

After my sons and myself had hoed 
the corn, I began to look out for a plas h 
of land for sowing turnips, which ap- 9 i: 
peared to me likely to be very profitable, 9 7 
for I was told that they were to be so a a 
at $1 per bushel ; and though I did not 
myself know how many bushels an acre 
would produce, it was generally stated 


in conversation at 1,000- busiels, “EF = 4h 
thought this must bea ready waytoget 9 ti 
rich, but, like all other American calcu; “ii: 
lations, I have found it to be erroneous; 9 bb 
for the last year [had avery goodcrop, 


yet it only produced 360 bushels, and ~ 
the average on being then three shill- FF 
e 


ings a bushel it was one of the most “ *™ 
profitable crops I experienced in that 9 ¥! 
country. I believe, however, it would “9% to 
not be possible for a man to sell the # ro 
produce of more than three acresin one § ov 
season, andin onecityortown; buteven = 


this is a very handsome profit (162 ~ OR 


unds) for so small a spot of ground, 9% 
i that case he must have two men and = “ 
two horses employed every day forabout 9 * 
two months (at an expense of about “~— th 
















































thirteen pounds, ten shillings) for sell- inj 
ing thém. eit eff 
About this time I bought sixteen cows, int 
thinking our black fellow would do very , 
well for selling the milk, as we could = th: 
measure it and he then could not cheat — y 
us. But in this I was very much disap- P 
pointed ; for he had so many tricks in d 
arene. water with the milk, etc., that? > an 
was obliged to discharge him from that | Wa 
employment. thy  eru 
I put my youngest son to this employ- pec 
ment, and he performed it wonderfully E the 
well, The cows now increased so mi E bec 
in their milk, by eating ‘cakes, that we q 
had more than he could easily ‘sell perc 
therefore, my other son joined his “9 Yet 
brother. I bought two sulkies and fixed . a1 
the milk-churns behind. Then we d@ ~ «Str 





anne. and had plenty of money fre 
our milk business, and increased @ 
number of cows to twenty.””. 
Sometime later we will have anoth¢ 
article by Richard Parkinson. i 
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The Mystery of the Mountains 


By EDWIN BAIRD 
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such SAVED ! 
orn, 
| do. a LLERTON saw a revolver in Zoll- 
ent, ; Ams hand glint wickedly in the 
was | bright sunlight—saw it was aimed 
deal @ directly at him; and he recognized in the 
esl | same frightful instant that Zollman had 
time = § deliberately planned to slay him here so 
om q that his body might crash down over the 
ind: | precipice, a sheer drop of 200 feet, and 
~. 17 leave behind no trace of murder. 
hoed  § Urged by a blind, unreasoning instinct 
piece | he seized a dwarf pine tree for protec- 
1 ap- ©  tion—and simultaneously Zollman fired. 
able, © The bullet tore through his coat sleeve, 
sold above the elbow, grazed his arm and 
| not a sped harmlessly on its way. 
ntod | The instinct of self-preservation which 
. %§— | _ had prompted him to seek safety behind 
oget — the diminutive tree probably saved his 
alcu: 9 life, for had he not moved aside the 
cous;  § bullet almost certainly would have pene- 
crop, @ trated his heart. 
aoe | The stunted pine, however, could not 
po } support the strain thus suddenly placed 
that 9 Uponit; and as Zollman advanced and 
vould | ‘0k careful aim for a second shot the 
ll the ™ roots gave way and the tree swung out 
none @ over the precipice. 
,even At the first sign of this uprooting 
(162 Allerton released his grip on the tree 
aunt | #«and lost his balance. For the barest 


about ae fraction of time, he tottered dizzily on 
™ the brink of the precipice and, clutch- 






a ing wildly at the air in a last desperate 
aoe effort to save himself, plunged backward 
cows, into the void below. 

»very ‘* This is the end !"’ was the thought 
Poe 7 that flashed through his agonized brain 
Sram “§ she shot downward like a rock. 

mu € Allerton’s next conscious thought— 
that® and it caused him overwhelming joy— 






_ Was that he still lived ! He had not been 
_ trushed to,death, as he had fully ex- 
pected to be, on the murderous rocks at 
' the foot of the cliff. His fall had 
_ been broken by several projecting tree 
_ rowths, and he had landed violently, 
' Yet safely, in the topmost boughs of 
| & majestic pine which reared itself, 
























ve 6 straight and true, to a tremendous height 
y ft beside the cliff—and he was alive ! That 
d s the important thing. Clinging pre- 

ei ously there, his head still in a whirl 
noth m his headlong drop through space, 





“ Allerton leaned against the horse, and said: ‘Enemy spies in Allerton’s cabin’” 


he offered up a silent prayer of thanks for 
his miraculous deliverance from death. 

Presently, as his spinning head became 
more balanced, he began his laborious 
descent to the ground. No slight task, 
this, since there was a considerable dis- 
tance between the lowest.branch and 
the ground and the tree was of goodly 
girth, but he made it without mishap, 
save for some slight damage to his hands 
and clothing. 

Fearing that Zollman might be watch- 
ing from above and might take a pot 
shot at him, he hastened to a zone of 
safety. He stripped off his coat, rolled up 
his shirt-sleeve and examined the wound 
on his arm. Although a minor cut, it 
bled profusely, and he bathed it at the 
nearest mountain spring. 

His greatest wish was to hurry to the 
mountain village and to the nearest tele- 
phone. He at once struck off in that 
direction. Then, as he went crashing 
through the underbrush, almost running 
in his eagerness, another thought oc- 
curred to him—he must needs pass his 
cabin on the way to the village, and it 
was we pe» Soe the spies had papers 
hidden there which would prove of great 
interest to Uncle Sam. e decided, at 
any rate, that a thorough and immediate 
search of his cabin might be profitable, 
and concluded to make such a search. 
He felt very well satisfied with his night’s 
adventures, even though Zollman’s secret 
was still only partially solved. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE RIDE FOR THE VILLAGE 
Floyd Allerton, however, was destined 


not to enter his cabin that day. Draw- | 


ing within sight of it he saw a horse 
tethered near the porch ; and when, hav- 
ing made a detour through the woods, 
he crept stealthily to the side window, 
he saw gathered within the cabin the 
same group of persons that he had seen 
there the night before. 

There was only one thing to do, and 
he did it. Creeping to the front of the 
house he untied the horse and led it 
toward the path that wound through the 
woods to the road. He had almost 
reached this rocky thoroughfare and 
was congratulating himself on his luck 
when an angry shout behind him warned 
him of discovery. 

Turning, he saw Von Guttmann on the 
porch, shouting and gesticulating furi- 
ously; behind him, crowding through 

{Continued on page 112] 
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facet wind alll Se ralway engine? 


—why pure 
times better or ateel7 


rep Bane ay oe Sy 
SE Ronvaly welled ohana? 
This booklet tells the whole 
fascinating story—your 
name on 2 meses will 
bring it, FRE 


reuse Barney 
Lightning Froof! 


Lightning losses were more than $2,000,000 a month 
last summer—thousands of buildings burned or 
damaged! Barnett Pure Copper Cable Lightning 
Rods would have saved them, They’ll save YOUR 
home, barn, stock and crops—perhaps your life. 
Insurance companies advocate them—rates 10% to 
| 25% less on buildings protected by Barnett Sys- 
tem. Cable made of pure copper. 


We'll repair damage or re- 

eee adiere fund priceof rodsif lightning 
strikes your building when 

protected by Barnett System—that’s our iron-clad 
guarantee backed by 15 years of square dealing. 
Don’t depend on insurance alone—it won’t half replace 
| your buildings and contents if they should be struck and 
awe this summer. Barnett protection doesn’t replace 
loss—it PREVENTS loss—so cheap you can’t afford to 


take the risk. You for it once—that’s all. Don’t 
fail to get booklet, Py htning’—it’s FREE. 


Jos. B. Barnett & Co. 


Cedar Rapids, la. 
References: Cedar Rapids State 
Bank, Cedar Ra , Ja,; Cite 
zens SavingsBank, Riverside ,la.; 
Bradetreet's or Dun’s ratings, 


















AGENTS W. 2 Rod your own 
and your neighbors’ buildings— 
we teach you free and help you 
build a profitable business—a re- 
markabte offer for high grade 
men—give bank references. 





LADIES! the Comfort, Quality and 

Style of these NURSES’ COMFORT 
SHOES make them the greatest 
house-shoe value ever offered. That is why we send 
them on approval, No Money in Advance. The 
shoes must and will convince you, otherwise you will 
not be out a PT ses 









Soft, black 

love-fitting 
fia leather. 
Easy as vel- 
eer 
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1919 CATA 
ion soles that 
make walking a 
pleasure. Su- 
perior workman- 
ship. | “ $3.85 

ec an . 
= wear come- Send NO Money 
bined with style. Send no money. Just_fill out and 
mail coupon. Your pair will come imn tely, ee 
paid. Don’t pay a cent until they arrive. Try them 
on in your own home, Enjoy their blessed comfort— 
then decide whether you want to k em, If you 


R 
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th 
are not delighted with their wonderful fit, quality and 
style, they will not cost you a penny, 


-««««Mail This Coupon Today! ....* 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. D 2, 


ssex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send —-. 7 pair NURSES’ COMFORT shoes, 1! 








| will pay -w on arrival. I am to judge them on 
approval. y money back double-quick if 1 want it. 
| I risk nothing. 
| Name ; Shier Poa esedOecat Size 
' 
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With peace and booming industry, Ingersoll 
Radiolite takes its place as the night and day 
timepiece of millions. On the farm especially, 
where men and women work before the dawn and 
into the night, the Ingersoll Radiolite is of par- 
ticular utility. Of all people, those on the farm 
most need the watch that tells time in the dark. 





¢ x 


A movement of famous Ingersoll accuracy and a staunch, hand- 
some case of solid nickel—best of all, the hands and numerals of 
the Radiolite are lastingly and legibly luminous. 


a 


Radiolite substance—containing a small quantity of real radium— 
is what makes the dial of this watch clear and distinct in the 


darkest gloom. 
At $2.75 in the U.S. and $3.00 in Canada, it is the one really 


efficient night and day watch. 
"RE LIAN :; 6 


HEN there’s the accurate and elegant Ingersoll Reliance, 

a fine Jeweled Watch that you’ll be proud to carry. With 
aristocratic quality in every line, the Reliance is made in Screw 
and 10-Year Gold Filled cases, at $5.50 and $8.50 respectively. 
(In Canada $6.00 and $9.00.) 


For accuracy, workmanship and sheer rich beauty, the Reliance 
leads all other medium priced watches. 


Look for the store with an Ingersoll Display ! 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES SHANGHAI 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO., LTD., DISTRIBUTORS, LONDON 
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* Tells time in the dark” 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


















Hist! Through the ground 
There is stirring and groping, 
Roots tingle, seeds thrill 
In the dark hoping ; 
Up the bare branches 
The life-blood is yearning, 
In the cold forest nooks 
The creatures are turning. 
Is it time? Not yet; 
The frost lies belating. 
Oh come, come, Spring! 
The world stands waiting. 





**So then the year is repeating its old 
story again. We are come once more, 
thank God, toits most charming chapter.” 





How Joe Wilson Gave In 
By CATHARINE DODGE 


OE WILSON drove the car up to the 

side door with a bit of a flourish. 

Joe was prosperous, and the car was 
still too new for him not to take some 
pride in it and his own capable driving. 
Gathering up the day’s purchases with 
a satisfied air, he failed to notice a 
slightly anxious look on the face of his 
daughter who was climbing out after him. 

‘‘There, pa, you take those, and I’ll 
bring the rest,’’ said Lutie, watching 
him nervously until he disappeared ; 
then, taking a flat package from under 
the seat she piled the others on it and 
hurried through the house into the little 
bedroom. 

‘*Come on, Lute; what are you do- 
ing? ’’ called her father. ‘Just taking 
off my hat,’’ and Lutie came 


Not until re- 
thing ever dis- 
satisfaction. 


nevertheless. Q 
cently had any- 
turbed his self- 
That it should , . come from the 
daughter most ~~" —idlike_=himself 
was an additional grievance to him. 

**T’m sick and tired of having you find 
fault with what I provide. Maybe you’d 
better find some one else to pay for your 
clothes—or go to work and earn them 
yourself.’’ Joe slammed the door behind 
him as a fitting period. 

It was an unusual squabble for the 
Wilson family, where one will had held 
unquestioned sway. 

**Now, Lutie, you oughtn’t to have 
made your pa mad; he’s always tried to 
please us—and this is a real pretty 
pattern.’’ 

‘*Never mind, ma, he’ll get over it. 
Come into the bedroom a minute, both 
of you, if you can keep a secret for a 
few days—I want to show you some- 
thing. ’’ 

One of Joe’s maxims was “‘ least said 
soonest mended,’’ and the incident was 
apparently closed when he came in to 
supper. 

‘*IT saw Lucy in town today, and she 
said she’d like to come out some morn- 
ing next week and stay all day. I can 
run in and get her Friday, just as well 
as not.”’ 

‘*That’ll be nice, pa. Kill a couple of 
broilers Thursday night, and I’ll freeze 
some ice-cream ; Lucy is so fond of it,’’ 
and the little sigh of relief dismissed 
for the moment any foreboding that 
might be hanging over Mrs. Wilson. 
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‘* Fix some of that new-fangled marsh- 
mallow cake, Mollie ; I’ll bet your Aunt 
Lucy ’ll like that.’’ Having hadhis own 
way Joe was perfectly willing to be 
agreeable. 

For the next week the sewing-machine 
hummed, and stray snips of blue calico 
convinced Joe that the little uprising 
was quelled. He accepted shorter ra- 
tions good naturedly, and tactfully made 
no allusion to the progress of the work. 
Thursday night he threw twe headless 
young chickens near the back steop, and 
called out, ‘‘If you want anything from 
town you’d better get your list ready 
tonight ; I’m going to start early.’’ 

** Your pa is a good provider, Lutie.’’ 
Mrs. Wilson seemed to fee} the need for 
emphasizing the point. 

** Oh, I know dad has his good poimts, 
ma, but he needs a little educating. 

[Continued on page 114] 
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Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Unbound, the free streams sing, 
As March leads forth aeross the leas 

The wild and windy spring. 
There in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 

Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violet. 


HE more the farmer and his wife 
work together, he helping her in- 
doors, she helping him out-of-doors with 
whatever task she can, the happier and 
more prosperous they will be. 





into the kitchen in time to see 
him throw down on the table a 
bundle very much like the one 
that had disappeared from her 
own arms. 

**Open that, ma, and see how 
you like it.’’ There was just a 
suspicion of defiance in his tone. 

Mrs. Wilson, a colorless little 
woman, untied the knot with 
trembling fingers, though why 
they trembled heaven only 
knows, for she had been untying 
similar parcels every year since 
she had married Joe and the 
eager expectancy roused by the 
crisp, new paper wrapping had 
always been rewarded exactly 
as it was now. 

‘““Why, I think that’s real 
pretty, pa,’’ she said; but she 
glanced uneasily at the girls. 

Mollie, the younger daughter, 
looked at Lutie with an it’s-your- 
move-now expression. 

** Well, got anything to say ?”’ 
and Joe turned to the older girl. 

“*T said about ail I had to say 
last week. Blue calico is all very 
Well in its place, but if I’ve got 
to wear it the rest of my life, 
I'll go into an orphan asylum. 
I’m tired of looking like a jay 
all the time.’’ 








To pull together harmoniously is 
the great thing. 


Aside from the incalculable 
good done by the Red Cross in 
its care for our sick and wounded 
soldiers has been its beneficial 
results in uniting the interests 
of women, in bringing country 
women in cleser touch with these 
in town and village, and in the 
mutually helpful and business- 
like way the work was done. The 
required accuracy gave added 
efficiency and fresh ideas to 
women who ordinarily work 
alone. In all the allied countries 
the great war has given new 
value to women’s work. both in 
the home and in outside laber. 
The training in nursing will 
benefit many a home; and surely 
the shattered men who have 
passed through the ministering 
hands of a woman’s hospital unit 
must wonder that medical train- 
ing was so long denied to women. 


Children sometimes develop. a 
sudden dislike for milk, espe- 
cially when they are first allowed 
to sit at table and partake of 
solid food. A judicious mother 
will not increase the ehild’s. dis- 
like for milk by forcing him to 
drink it, but by carefully eon- 








A little outburst’ the week 


Joe, but he was hurt and angry, 


Photo. from A. T. De La Mare Co., Inc. 


Vines are so easily grown and so decorative that they 
deserve more attention than they have had heretofore 


cealed persuasion will endeavor 
to get him to take it of his own 
accord. Sometimes a colored 
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oe will restore the desire. 
ith an older child a pretty 
picture. pasted on the bottom of 
the glass, hidden until the glass 
has emptied, will furnish 
the incentive to drink this best 
of foods for children. Lettin 

the child suck the milk theoune 
a straw or a piece of macaroni, 
like soda-water, often proves 
suecessful when all other meth- 
ods fail. In summer a drop of 
vanilla added to cold milk, and 
in winter a little hot cocoa added 
to warm milk, will oftentimes 
make it attractive. Under no 
circumstances should a mother 
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pack into a greased mold. Turn 
into the center of a hot platter, 
surround with the creamed fish 
and serve garnished with pars- 
ley and slices of hard-cooked 
eggs. Mashed white potatoes 
could be used in place of the 
rice, if preferred. 


Mock-orange marmalade is very 
toothsome and inexpensive and 
can be made now to fill the jelk 
glasses which have been emptie 
Cook until tender two cupfuls of 
“ground carrot ; add the juice of 
two lemons, the juice and grated 








relax her efforts to create in the 
children a desire for milk, for if 
the habit of drinking it is once 
dropped, it is often very hard to 
reestablish it. 


When you move to a new place 
pack a suitcase with the ‘first 
aids,’’ which may be needed on 
arrival, such as a screw-driver, 
screws, hammer, nails, a small 
saw; . pliers, cleaning cloths, 
soap, scrubbing-brush, dust-cap, 
apron, etc.; also such necessary 
small articles for your first 
meal, as salt, pepper, knives, 
forks and spoons. This will 
save unpacking or borrowing. 


When the schoolboy, rushing home 
from school, bursts into the house with 
a demand for bread and butter, with 
sugar on it, he knows what he wants 
and needs. During the afternoon he has 
used up the heat and energy supplied by 
the noon meal and his body is ready for 
more fuel. The reason he asks for bread 
and sugar is because nature creates in 
a normal being a demand for necessary 
food, and he is unconsciously voicing 
this need. 





Homely Wrinkles 


The secret of life is not to do what 
one likes, but to try to like what one 
has to do. Dinah Muloch Craik. 


It’s cheaper in every way to avoid typhoid 
fever than to have it; its prevention 
requires a protected well, a house fully 
screened and a sanitary closet. 


Beat your clothes and beat the moths. 
To keep clothes from being damaged 
through the summer, brush them thor- 
oughly in the open air, remoye all spots, 
then wrap the clothes, along with a few 
moth balls, in newspapers. Wool is too 
valuable to feed to inseets. 


An invalid who can not walk far would 
be helped by having ball-bearing cas- 
ters put on a light, ordinary chair. If 
the casters are kept well oiled so they 
will move readily, the invalid can move 
about the room easily by using her feet 
“ in walking, though still sitting on the 
onalr,. 


Thin curtains will keep clean longer if 
protected from rubbing against the win- 
dow casings and screens when the win- 
dowsareopen. Sew snap-fasteners on the 
bottom hem and half way up the curtains; 
fasten the curtains up with them wher 
the windows are open. Weights in the 
hem of the curtains that are to hang 
straight will keep the curtain from wrin- 
kling and blowing about. 


Clean up every nook and cranny in 
_ the cellar, removing 
all decaying vegeta- 
ble matter and rub- 
bish. Then scatter 
. unslaked lime near 
the outer walls, but 
7 not where it will be ste 
upon and tracked upstairs. 
ere is nothing so good as 
lime for purifying the air. 














and recipes by Marion Ha 





Fig. 2. Fish and egg croustades are appetizing 


How To Do Things 


The man who never in his life 

Has washed the dishes with his wife, 
Or polished up the silver plate- 

He still is largely celibate. 

I wash, she wipes; in water hot 

I souse each dish and pan and pot ; 
I'd scullion all my days, I think, 

To see her smile across the sink. 


Potato soup tastes good for supper on a 
cold night. To make it, boil together four 
poman. one onion and a few celery 
eaves. When done, drain and mash, 
seasoning with one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and salt and pepper to taste. Add 
one quart of boiling milk and strain 
through a sieve, Serve hot. with crackers 
or toasted squares of bread. Aunt Hatties 


Make fish and egg croustades for a 
change ; they are very appetizing. Cut 
stale bread into slices two and one-half 
inches thick, then cut into rounds with 
a cutter and with a smaller cutter stamp 
out the centers, leaving hollow cases. 
Toast or fry the croustades in smoking 
hot fat. Drain and keep hot. Broil one 
finnan-haddie for ten minutes, then free 
it oarage from skin and bones and 
flake it. Place it in a small saucepan 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
butter substitute, three tablespoonfuls 
of sor Se ave nnd — = 
spoonful each of salt an per. Stir 
and heat, but do not let it Bolt Fill the 
bread cases with the mixture, garnish 
with chopped hard-cooked egg and par- 
sley,andserve hot, Canned crab meat can 

used in place of the haddie. Bread 
croustades can be filled with either a 
sweet or savory mixture. Use trimmings 
left from cutting them for bread-crumbs. 


Fish, eggs and rice are combined in the 
supper dish which is shown. To prepare 
it, cook one-fourth of a cupful of butter 
or a at tinea with one-half a 
spoonful of cho green pepper for 
five minutes, are pores Woo 4 Add 
five tablespoonfuls of flour and stir until 
blended; then pour on gradually, while 
stirring, two cupfuls of milk. Bring to 
boiling point and add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper 
and one and one-half cupfuals of ed, 
cooked or canned fish. Keep warm over 
hot water. Wash one cupful of rice, 
throw it into plenty of boiling salted 
water and cook quickly until tender. 
Drain well, add two ‘tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter or butter substitute and 





rind of one orange, and one cup- 
ful of sugar. Cook slowly with. 
out stirring until thick, then 
pour into hot — which have 
been sterilized by being plunged 
into hot water. Cover the mar- 
malade with paraffin. Pumpkin, 
squash or apples can be used in- 
stead of carrots. If apples are 
used cook them with the lemon 





obtained, then: add three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of sugar to a 
cupfulof fruit and cook until the 
sugar is dissolved. If canned 


cooked down to a thick mass are 
used, add sugar and cook slowly 
in a covered vessel until the 
sugar isdissolved. Then remove the cover 
and cook until the mixture is thick. Do 
not stir. Ginger root, spices or any de- 
sired seasoning can be added. 


Quincy stew requires one pound neck 
of lamb, one carrot, one onion, one tur- 
nip, one cupful of cooked lima beans, 
two teaspoonfuls of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt,one-quarter teaspoonfulo per. 
per, one tablespoonful of fat. Mix flour 
and seasoning, cut meat into pieces and 
dip them into the flour. Heat fat and f 
meat until brown. Add vegetables 
enough water to cover, bring to a boil, 
skim well, then simmer gently.for two 
hours. Serve hot, 





Penny Savers 


Light savings make heavy purses. 
A small child’s shoes can be resoled b 
eutting soles from an old hand-bag 
glueing them firmly to the old ones. 

Sprouts which grow on turnips kept 
over the winter are excellent boiled as 
‘‘greens”’ in the spring. Serve with 
boiled ham or pork. 


Watch the soap dish. If there is im- 


proper drainage much ag will be 
ro . 


wasted; and soap is made m fats; 


which are precious just now. 


Apples stored through the winter lose 


flavor. This may be partly restored to 
those you cook by adding sirup left from 
canned fruit, especially that from cher- 
ries, quinces or peaches. Less sugar 
will also be. required. 3 

Wring out a floor mop by grasping the 
extreme ends of the threads in : 
one hand, the handle in. the 
other; then twist handle and 
mop in opposite directions. 


Overshoes should not be 
left out-of-doors when not 
in use. Provide a warm, 
not hot, place in which to 
keep them. Extreme heat 
and cold are both injurious 
to rubber. A piece 
of per proce —" a 
wad of paper fit- 
ted.into the heels 
of overshoes will 
protect them from 
the continual grind- 
ing of nails or heel 
plates. Your name 
on ta should be 
pasted in them. 


and orange until a thick sauce is. 


vegetables, which are already 
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The Bag You'll Want To Make 


Fig. 1. For sewing or knitting 


PRETTY and useful bag is shown 

closed in Fig. 1 and open in Fig. 2. 
It is made of cretonne, cut in two strips 
each measuring 1244 x 14 inches. The 
ends are cut in two shallow scallops. 
With right side in stitch the two pieces 
together around the ends and along one 
side, then turn them right side out and 
baste flat. 

Divide the strip into three parts, the 

center section _measuring five and one- 
quarter inches in width. Stripsof card- 
‘ board are cut to fit all three sections, 
slipped into place and the raw edges of 
the cretonne turned in and basted to- 
gether. Then stitch across the dividing 
lines ; the center section forms the bot- 
tom of the bag ; the other sections form 
the sides. 

Smaller bags form the ends and are 
made of the cretonne. For these bags 
cut crosswise of the goods strips 12 x 18 
inches. Join the ends, fold, then stitch 
across the bottom and make a hem and 
casing at the top. Full the bottom of 
these bags on to the middle section of 
the larger bag with an over-and-over 
stitch. The stitches should come on the 
inside of the finished bag. Sew the sides 
of the small bags to the sides of the 
larger one with the same stitch ; turn the 
finished bag right side out and put rib- 
bon draw-strings in the smaller bags. 

Make a needlebook for the larger bag 
and attach it to one side. Add cretonne 
handles, which are attached by means of 
celluloid rings. Observe that the handles 
are made of the striped portion. 

A beautiful bag of this sort was re- 
cently made out of some novelty suiting, 
a material worn many years ago and for 
which no other use had been found. The 
material combined silk and wool in its 
weave. The bag g was lined with 
mercerized cot- ton poplin to 
match one of the colors in 

the suiting. 7 ™ It had hand- 
les of silk & ™ cord in- 
stead of wa strips of 
material, ¥) For cord 


_ handles, make a disk of the cord b 

_ 8ewing the cord around and around wi 

_ 4N over-and-over stitch until it reaches 
q desired size. ake another disk at 
| the other end of the cord, then sew the 
: 8 on to the bag, the "cord between 
: ing the handle. The disks’ should 
' Measure from one to two inches in 
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Beautiful Blabon Art Hoors 


The picture above shows three different patterns of Blabon Art 
Linoleums in as many different rooms. 

When ned have Blabon floors, — back-breaking sweeping is done 
away with. light “going over” with a "o> mop will usually make a 
Blabon floor pis 9 span and beautiful. oleum floor is the only 
floor at once attractive, sanitary, durable, easy to keep clean and genu- 
inely economical, Be sure to ask for the genuine Blabon Art Linoleums— 
a guaranteed product, offering a wide choice of superb patterns. 

Important Notice :—Floor-coverings made upon a felt paper base 


linol Such felt d ha black interio 
wale te enally detect ai pede sm e pe #4 of the fabric. 


The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 
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Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Harp, "Cello, Trombo Clarinet, 
Flute, Piccolo, Saxophone, Uhelele, Sight Sing. 
ing, sag 6 and Composition, Tenor Banjo, 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Viola. 


No longer need the ability to play be got out of ou Bree 
Don’t Be a “Wall Flower” Book.” Let us tell you how you c 
. Letus ou how you can 
% ae withou pao 4 play ne haere 
note our own ta er 
Mocked Witt PAYING A CENT FOR LESSONS) 
yate teacher way-—no tiresome, 


exercises—no inconvenience, no trick m 
numbers,” yet simple, w: child. 


amazingly easy for even a mere 
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wan p< PUPIL IN EACH LOCALITY AT ONCE to 
we pe vd y= system of teaching mate, 
FOR A marvelous les- 
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our Farm a Bird Sanctuary 


Every community should have its 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, and every 
farm should be a bird Sanctuary 
containing a bird bath, drinking 
founts, food-houses, lunch-counters, 
bird-houses and safe thickets for 
nesting. 


A lack of safe nesting places is realized 





No. 12 





Wren or Bluebird 
State which kind wanted 


Special Sanetoary Houses by all bird lovers. The hollow trees which Price $1.25 
60 for 14.00 made ideal nesting places have disappeared. Bg me 
100 for 35.0 There are now very few hedges and . : 


thickets, and most of the streams and 
creeks which were bordered with rushes 
and vines are either dried up or filled in. 


Birds are the natural enemies of all 
insect life. Insects cause a yearly loss 
to our crops of more than $1,000,000, 000. 
Be patriotic, put up bird-houses now and 
save the birds. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 


THE FARM JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No. 21 No. % No. 23 
Bluebird Woodpecker, Flicker Wren 
; or Nuthatch 
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Useful Laces in Crochet 


. Pat —— niles ai 


Fig. 1 
ANY uses will be found for the edging 
shown in Fig. 1. To make the width 

illustrated, ch. 18, 1 d. c¢. in 4th st. 
from needle, ch. 3, 1 d. c. in 3d st. from 
Ist d. c., repeat to end of foundation 
chain; turn.* 2d row: 6 s. c. in loop, 
4s. c. in next loop and 4 s. c. in each 
succeeding loop to end of row, then 1 
s. c. in 3d ch. st. of foundation ch., ch. 3; 
turn. 3d row: 1d.c. in last s. c. of 
preceding row, ch. 3, 1d. c. in center of 
4s. c. in last loop, ch. 3, 1d. c. in cen- 
ter of s. c. in next loop, repeat to end 
of row, ch. 5 and fasten between the 
group of 4s. c. and 6 s.-c. of preceding 
row ; repeat from *. 

Fig. 2 gives the effeet of an open- 
work pattern on a solid background, 
which is the reverse of most crochet 
patterns. The work should be done 
somewhat tight, in order to get the 
proper effect. The center of the lace is 
made first, beginning with a chain of 27 
stitches. 1st row: Skip first 4 ch. and 
make 1 d. c. in each of 15 ch. following, 
ch. 7, 1 quadruple st. (wind thread around 
needle three times) in last st. of ch.; 
turn. *2d row: Ch. 3, 6 d. ec. under 
next ch., ch. 5. Skip the next 3 d. c.; 
12 d. ec. in following 12d. c. and 1d. e. 
in 3d stitch of ch.; turn. 3d row’: Ch. 3, 
skip first d. c.,9d.c. in following 9d. 
c., ch. 5, 3 d. c. under following ch., 6 
d. c. in following 6 d. ¢., 1 d. c. in 3d 
ch. st.; turn. 4th row: Ch. 3, skip first 
d. c., 9 d. ec. in following 9d. c., 3d. e. 
under following ch.; ch. 5, skip next 
38d. c., 6 d. c. in following 6 d. c., 1 
d. c. in3d st. of ch.; turn. 5th row: Ch. 
12, 83d. e. under following chain, 12 d. ¢ 
in following 12 d. c., 1d. c. in3dstitchof 
chain ; turn. 6th row: Ch. 3, skip first d. 
c., 12 d. c. in following 12 d. c., ch. 5; 
6 d. c. under following ch., 1 d. ¢. in 6th 
st. of following ch.; turn. 7th row: Ch. 
3, skip first d. c., 6 d. ec. in following 
6d. c., 3d. ec. under following ch., ch. 5; 
skip next 3d.c., 9d. ce. in following 9 
d. c., 1d. ce. inch. of preceding row; turn. 
8th row: Ch. 3, skip first d. a, 6d. ¢ 
in following 6 d.c., ch. 5, 3d.c. under 
ch.; 9d.c. in following 9d. ¢., 1d, c. in 
8d st. of chain; turn. 9th row: Ch. 3, 
skip first d. ¢., 12 d. c. in following 12 
d. c., 3 d, ¢. under following ch., ch. 
7, 1 quadruple st. in 3d ch. st. of pre- 
ceding row. Repeat from *. To finish 
the sides make 1 d. ce. in first link of 
qoanee crochet, ch. 2, 1d. ec. in mid- 

le of same, ch. 2, 1 d. c., alternately 
until completed; turn. 2d row: Make 
1s. e. under each ch. of row, 
with 3 ch. st. between. Repeat to end; 
turn. 3d row: 1d. c. under each eh. of 
preceding row with 2 ch. st. between. 
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Aunt Harriet Solves Many Troubles 


rough, full of splinters and hard to 

keepclean. Please suggest a cheap, 
strong covering for it, one that would 
do until we can afford to buy a good 
linoleum. Homesteader’s Wife. 


Linoleum is, of course, the first choice, as 
it is so durable and so easily kept clean; but 
a, ps two-ply roofing-paper of reputable 
make will be found quite satisfactory fora 
makeshift. It can be painted, then mopped 
or scrubbed and thus kept in a sanitary 
condition. 


I have been told that old brass preserv- 

ing kettles are being bought up by 

dealers in antiques. How are they used? 
From Missouri. 


They are used as waste-paper receptacles 
in place of baskets ; they hold wood for an open 
fire or a wood-stove; they make pretty jar- 
diniérs ; the smaller sizes, filled with branches 
of bittersweet, bayberries, dogwood or other 
berries, look very well when placed on the 
mantel-shelf or on top of a bookcase. The 
soft glow of the polished brass brightens up a 
room on the dullest day. Copper kettles are 
equally effective and can be used in the same 
way. 


Te floor of our kitchen is very 


If there is any way in which a woman 
can make money without leaving the 
farm, will you please tell one who 

PF Needs To Know. 


Cherries are very plentiful in the section in 
which you live, and as this delicious fruit is 


hard to market it might be possible to save - 


some of the crop by drying, selling it later to 
city grocers. It has been a, matter of regret, 
that dried cherries have almost disappeared 
from market, for the stewed, dried fruit is, to 
many, superior to that which has been canned. 
Send to the National War Garden Commission, 
Maryland Building, Washington, D. C., fora 
copy of their pamphlet on the Home Drying of 
Foods. You will find it most helpful. Write, 
also, to city dealers concerning the disposal of 
the fruit, and arrange for thecontainers. You 
might sell the cherries in bulk or put them up 
in sealed cartons. By making your project 
known you could perhaps sell the fruit Seacily 
to the consumers. 


Our Bible study class will meet for a 
social evening at my home. Please sug- 
gest some ae in keeping with the 
occasion. e want all who are present 
to take part. What refreshments should 
we serve? The Class President. 


Have one person choose a Bible character 
(without mentioning name). The others 
should ask questions the answer of which must 
be confined on the part of the leader to 
“Yes” or “No.” Illustration: Is the person 
spoken of in the Old Testament? Yes. Is it 
aman? No. A woman? Yes. Mentioned 
in Genesis? Yes. Was she specially noted 
for what she didherself? Yes. Was it Eve? 
Yes. 

Any number of questions may be asked. 
You could also prepare slips of paper on which 
should be written names of places mentioned 
in the Bible, or names of places where your 
missionaries are stationed. Pin one of these 
slips on the back of each person taking part. 
The guests then ask each other questions 
concerning the places they are supposed 
to represent, at the same time avoiding all 
mention of the names that have been used. 
Paul’s missionary journeys would provide 
ample and interesting material for such an 
affair. Serve cinnamon toast, hot cocoa with 
a spoonful of marshmallow topping in each 
cup, and buttered pop-corn. 


How can I entertain some guests who 
are very musical? They will, by their 
performance, provide some of the en- 
tertainment; but as hostess I fee] that 
I must do something also. Music Lover. 


By playing a game called “Taps” you can 
test the musical and rhythmical ear of old and 
young. Distribute peeet and pencils, and 
appoint a leader... The leader requesting ab- 
solute silence taps out a tune, striking a 
pencil against a hard substance, in strict time 
to'the tune he has in mind. He will repeat 
the tune once, “ by request.”” Those who take 
part in the game write down the name of the 
tune they suppose it.to be: A second and a 
third tune or as many as the company chooses, 
may be pleyed in the same way, giving noth- 


ing but the toneless vg sn from which to 
guess it. Patriotic airs, hymns and songs can 
be used to vary the list. The final rhythm 
struck off should be the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” All who fail to rise at the first 
notes of this air should be made to pay a for- 
feit or do a stunt of some kind. Present the 
person guessing the largest number of tunes 
with a musical favor, such as a mouth-organ 
whistle or horn. For a consolation prize, pre- 
pare a fake music roll, using a sheet of music 
manuscript paper with the quotation, ‘friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears,” 
written across it. Roll it up and fasten a 
paper handle to oneside. As your party comes 
in March, use a low bowl of shamrocks, ferns 
or moss for the centerpiece. Stand a golden 
harp like the ones seen on the flags of Ireland 
in the center of the bowl. - Make the harp by 
cutting three pieces of cardboard the shape 
of the frame. Cover two pieces with gilt 
paper and arrange strings of tinsel cord on 
the third. Paste all together, the gilt-covered 
ones outside, and dry under a heavy weight. 
Paper napkins with a harp and shamrock de- 
sign would be most appropriate. 


May an old subscriber ask your aid and 
advice in exterminating the worst nuis- 
ance that has ever fallen to my lot? 
We have moved into a remodeled and 
reconstructed residence, and the house 
is polluted and overrun with cockroaches, 
small and big, all colors, sizes and 
shapes ; although we have used innum- 
erable exterminators, these troublesome 
pests continue. Added to this annoy- 
ance is the little house ant, which seems 
to invade every crack, crevice, fissure 
and corner in the place. For the sake 
of the women can’t you suggest some- 
thing that will relieve us of this dis- 
comfort ? A St. Louisan. 


It is difficult to eliminate roaches, but sodium 
fluoride, which closely resembles fine salt, 
may be scattered about their haunts. This is 
supposed to be fatal to both roaches and ants. 
Phosphorus is also recommended for the ex- 
termination of roaches, and is mixed to a 
paste with a little lard, and placed on bits of 
oilcloth, which can be pushed under wash- 
boards, water-pipes, and into other places 
where the pests gather. 

Still another suggestion is to mix three 
parts of plaster of Paris with one part of flour, 
and put a small quantity of this on saucers, 
placing near each one another saucer contain- 
ing a small quantity of water. Make little 
bridges of pasteboard reaching from the floor 
to the saucers. The bugs will eat the flour 
and then, growing thirsty, seek the water 
which, mixing with the plaster of Paris, 
causes death. 

A simple remedy recommended for the ex- 
termination of ants is the use of parsley. 
Sprigs of it laid about their haunts are said 
to drive them away, as they dislike the odor of 
it. The best plan is to find their nests and de- 
stroy the colonies with boiling water. If this 
is impossible, resort to baits. The usual 
method is to use bits of rag or sponge, soaked 
in sirup, and when the ants have collected on 
them, throw them into boiling water. This, 
however, only thins their ranks, so that it is 
best to resort to a poison bait. To make this 
dissolve a cupful of sugar in a pint of boiling 
water, and add to this one-eighth of an ounce 
of arsenate of soda. Pour the mixture into 
a bottle labeled “‘ Poison,” and keep it out of 
reach of children. Saturate bits of sponge 
with this poisoned sirup, and drop them on tin 
pans placed in more or less concealed places. 
The ants eat the bait, carry it home, feed it to 
the queen and brood, and in time the whole 
colony is poisoned. 

All insect life starts anew in the spring; 
roaches are supposed to return in March; 
therefore it would be well to keep up. the 
campaign indefinitely. Stand the legs of 
tables, kitchen cabinet and refrigerator in 
pa leg rests. These rests are flat and round, 

aving no sharp corners, The top has two 
channels, the center for the table leg or caster 
while the outer channel is filled with a nor- 
evaporating fluid to prevent ants, ete., from 
reaching the table legs. 





AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be 
given here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, 
oe np ~ yada envelope. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
this ee, 















FASHIONED HOSE 


| 
have added the luxury of snug- : 
fit to the comforts of smooth, 
seamless stockings. } 
They're not stretched nor pressed i 
into a “stay-until-washed” shape 
like ordinary seamless hose, but 
knit by a special process to the 
shape of foot, ankle and calf. 


Get them from your dealer 
Booklet Sent Free 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, © | 
and Silk twisted with Fibre 
Burson Knitting 
Company 
93 Forest Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Sell 11 boxes of 7 
eakes fine Toilet 
and with 


nd 
ours. Many other 
county ativective offers and hundreds of useful Prowoms 
or Cash Commission given for your time, Special Extra 
Present of a 6-Pc. High-Grade Granite Kitchen Set FREE 
of all cost or work of any kind, if you write at once. 
You advances no money. You have nothing to risk. 
Write today for our Big FREE ta’ Outfit. Act 
quickly—don’t delay. THE PURE co. 


Established 1897, 141 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Wonderful new system of teaching note nrusic by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee suceess 


x 
or nocharge, Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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What To Make in March 


By EMMA J. GUSSMANN, Hoasehold Editor 


likely to be interrupted, cut out a 
lot of underwear, sheets, pillow- 
cases, or whatever is needed, roll each 
article neatly with all the pieces belong- 
ing to it and put it away in a box. Then 
when you have time to sew, you have 
clean work with no scraps about and no 
puzzling over patterns when other mat- 
ters are likely to distract your attention. 
The new soft silks, crépes, woolens or 
cotton fabrics will make up attractively 
by ladies’ waist No. 2392 and skirt No. 
2400. The style is excellent for a com- 
bination of materials, with a little em- 
broidery forming the only trimming. 

In ladies’ dress No. we show a 
practical! design for wash fabrics. The 
four-gored skirt allows ample fuiness, 
and the blouse is neat and comfortable. 

No less practical is the dress shown in 
No. 2760, which is also desirable for 
wash materiais. The side closing and 
the shapely sleeves are good features. 

An unusually pretty negligée or dress- 
ing sack is shown in No. 2728. The de- 
sign is good for silk or cotton crépe, 
cashmere, challis, lawn or batiste. 

Ladies’ apron No. 2766 will make many 
friends. While any of the apron mate- 


QO: a stormy day when you are not 








2392. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
4 inches bust measure. 

2400, Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
4 imches waist measure. 

27565. Child's Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years 

2757. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

2759. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

2739. Ladies” Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 4 inches bust measure. 


rials can be used, it could also be fash- 
ioned out of a ‘‘tub”’ dress which is 
no longer in style. 

In misses’ dress No. 2757 we show a 
design which is especially good for the 
growing girl, and while it could be made 
entirely of one material, it lends itself 
to a combination of two materials with 
very good results. 

Girls’ dress No. 2759 is no less desira- 
ble, but requires a little more material. 
Cotton, linen or wool can be used for 
either of these dresses. 

Smaller girls will delight in dress No. 
2749, which will make up nicely in serge, 
gabardine, wool-poplin or in wash fabrics. 

For very little girls we offer two 
charming designs. No, 2744, which 
slips over the head, has a front lacing 
and below the waist the fulness is con- 
fined by a little smocking or several 
rows of gathers which are brier-stitched 
in place. 

hilds’ dress No. 2755 is pretty and 
quaint, and is here developed in pink 
ehambray trimmed with white embroid- 


ery. 

Xnall boys will like the cunning little 
suit pictured in No. 2748, to be made of 
one material, or a combination of two. 





2749. 











ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty 
Our booklet, “Dressmaking Self-Taught,” postpait, 


THUR PARM JTOTIRNAT. 












A Substitute for the Saloon 


By JOHN MASON WELLS 


HE people have concluded that the 

only cure for the evils of the saloon 

is prohibition, and with remarkable 
rapidity the liquor traffic is being out- 
lawed from our nation. 

The banishment of this evil institution 
is not the whole of our duty to society. 
As our communities are freed from this 
evil spirit the em rooms should be 
occupied by good influences, lest eight 
devils enter where formerly there was 
but one. 

The saloon as an institution for creat- 
ing and ministering to the alcoholic 
appetite should have no substitute ; but 
in-so-far as it has been a convenient 
place for men to gather, we should put 
something in its place. Almost twenty 
years ago a committee of fifty, who in- 
vestigated the saloon problem, reported 
that the saloon furnishes a big opportu- 
nity for social relaxation, and that it had 
no competitor in that social function, 
It is just as natural for workingmen to 
seek places where they can meet so- 
cially as it is-for business and profes- 
sional men to have their clubs, and for | 
women to have their societies. The sa- 
loon has been a convenient place for 
such gatherings. It was found, some 
months ago, that in Boston 250,000 men 
visited saloons every day. In Chicago 
900,000 go to saloons daily. In New 
York a study was made of large groups 
of men, including all the trades and 
every nationality, and it was found that 
thirty per cent patronized the saloon, 

The people who have done their ..ut- 
most to drive out saloons should now™ 
plan to take over the places formerly 
occupied by liquor interests and: use 
them for social purposes. Men have * 
learned to go to these places and ‘they 
will go there still if they can meet their 
friends there. In New York they are 
turning the saloons into social centers, | 
as shown by the following extract from. 
the New York Times: 

‘*Under the auspices of the Lenox 
Hill Settlement, the United Community - 
Club is now installed at 404 East Sixty- 
fourth street in the premises lately. oc- 
cupied by the Suburban Café, which was 
one of the best-patronized saloons: in 
the neighborh The movement of 
taking over abandoned saloons and turn- 
ing them into clubs for men and boys 
has been started and financed by a gen- 
tleman who prefers to have his name not 
mentioned. 

This club is the third of the kind to 
be started in a week. The aim of this 
work is not to do away with the gang 
spirit, but to establish gathering places 
where the gang spirit may be ied and — 
directed. The rooms have been changed 
but little since they were barrooms. 
The bar is in evidence as before, and in 
the back room are pool and billiard tables. 

The boys’ club at 321 East Seventy- 
first street was, up to three weeks ago, 
the Little Bohemian Café and the scene 
of many disorders. Any night now sev- 
enty or more boys between the ages of 
ten and twenty-one may be seen there 
playing pool, billiards, checkers and other 
games, and boxing and wrestling. The 


recreational games and sports are under 

the direction of A. W. Hendrian, .phys- 

ical director.’’ : Mer, 
Small towns as. well as large cities . 


need social centers and are estab- 
lishing them, The Board of Trade has 
0 a community house in Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Here are hitching 
yards, meeting rooms for men and rest 
rooms for women. There is a day nur- 
sery for children with trained nurses in - 
attendance. There are assembly rooms 
for public meetings, wash rooms, pack- 
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social a, Many clubs have been 
formed and meet in these buildings. A 
library and gymnasium are at the dis- 
posal of the members. The officers of 
the clubs are elected by the members, 
but they are subject to the approval of 
the supervisor of schools, oa he is re- 
sponsible to the board of education. 
he clubs meet on different nights dur- 
ing the week, with one general meeting 
at which all the members of all the 
clubs come together for a lecture or 
some other form of amusement. An 
evening program is about as follows : 

_ After supper the people have a little 
time in the gymnasium or reading room ; 
then comes a lecture which is followed 
by refreshments. A little time is left for 
the gymnasium or reading room before 
the people go to their homes. This is not 
primarily for poor people, but for all who 
enjoy the company of one another. 

Such social centers are more than 
social substitutes for saloons because 
the work they are doing is not only free 
from evil influences but it is much more 
extensive than the social provisions of 
any saloon. Both movements, the elim- 
ination of saloons and the establishment 
of social centers, are the result of an 
awakened public conscience. They are 
signs that a better day is at hand. 





A Giant Stone 
By MRS. D. E. W. SPRATT 


| sane readh ap I saw the largest single 
stone in the world. No; it is not 
a New England boulder. Nor is it found 
among the Rocky mountains. It is down 
here in Georgia, only sixteen miles from 
Atlanta. It seems all the more wonder- 
ful, looming up in this section of Geor- 
gia, where the soil is rich and deep with 
hardly a pebble in the friable red clay. 

Imagine all the useless. stones and 
boulders on the farms of Connecticut 
condensed into one unbroken mass, leav- 
ing the soil of the old Nutmeg State 
free for agriculture! It seems as if 
something like that must have happened 
in the Cracker State millions of years 
ago, when Stone mountain was formed. 

Here is a solid light-colored granite 
boulder standing 700 feet above the sur- 
rounding country, while the rounded 
summit is 1,686 feet above sea level. 
The storms of the centuries have pol- 
ished and worn into vertical ridges its 
16,000,000,000 cubic feet of exposed 
granite. You must walk seven miles. to 
go around it. 

Since 1850 they have been using its 
granite for building material, but the 

uarry—from which thousands of great 

slabs have been cut—seems hardly to 
have taken a nibble from the base of 
the huge stone. 

On its almost perpendicular northern 
face it is purposed to carve a colossal 
group of soldiers marching. These will 
represent the brave boys of the Confed- 
erate army. Already this work of art 
is being sketched upon the rock. When 
completed it will be the greatest soldiers’ 
monument in all the world. 
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“Yes, I tried it, 
but I went back 
to Royal.” 


This is the experience of 
most women who have been 
tempted to try so-called 
cheaper baking powders, 
which almost always con- 
tain alum, and often leave a 
bitter taste in the food. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from Grapes 


Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 





























History of the World War 


Learn the Whole Story of the Most Stu- 
pendous Conflict in all History from 
this Valuable and Authentic Narrative 


Without the waste of words, without the inclusion of a single extraneous incident, and yet 
without sacrificing or overlooking a single important or oe pray ges fact relating to his vast 
subject, the author has put into this one handsomely bound and elegantly printed volume of 
736 pages a whole library of authentic information and answered the thousand questions every 


me Lig DO YOU KNOW 


How Hoover Saved Belgium from Starving? The Life Story of Marshal Foch? 

Why and How Italy “Came Back ?’”’ . How the Yankee Soldiers Captured Sedan? 

The Battle Cry that Saved Verdun? The Part Played by the Cavalry in the War? 

The Weird Story of Rasputin, the Russian The Thrilling Story of the Fourth Army? 
Mystic? The Real Edith Cavell, the Immortal Nurse 7 


You can have this book for yourself or give it to a friend 


All that is necessary to secure this , Some War History is to spend a few minutes introducing 
The Farm Journal to a few farmer friends and neighbors. At your request they will gladly 
subscribe. Some who are already subscribers will renew through you. 


OLY: 9? will be gladl t tpaid on receipt of 
The “History of the World War” Tinie Supseriptions, new or renewal, at 


» a 
each. Or for only TWO subscriptions and $1 additional in cash. The subscription of the sender 
¥ the club, or day uiaiier of - gram th family, can NOT be counted as one of the three. 
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Two of the many fine values in 


Many women have written 
Darable-DURHAM Hosiery 


us that Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery has worn better than 
they expected. 


You will have the same experience 
when you try Durable-DU . 
it wears longer because every pair 9 

is strongly reinforced at points of Hii 
Liadest wear. Becausethe materials fiji! 
are better and. the workmanship fii 


| 
more careful. | 
Buy this serviceable hosiery HI 
every member of the family and fii 
you will save money and avoid darn- | 





















ing. Buy it by the box and havea 
good supply of really satisfactory 
stockings. 









DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear 
ts Hardest 














An extra fine, wide 


elastic out-size 


of the year, for work, dress or play. 
The tops are wide and elastic; le 


are full 
from marked; soles and toes are smooth, fifi] 
seamless even, the genu- §ii 

ine Durham dyes prevent fading fii 
under wearing or washing: li 
’. conditions. 
poi AM hoa be he to 5 we Sey Dorppio- ith 
sept house oar Gales Dew we will Sil 
sce that you are supplied Hi 


A free Corclan showing the mong 
be mailed upon request. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 

Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 






| 
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There are styles for every season 
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Your Friends the Birds 
By L. E. EUBANKS 


| eo life is one of the country’s great- 
est treasures; not only for the beauty 
and song, but as regards plain, every- 
day utility. 

Like many of our other blessings, 
birds are truly appreciated only when 
absent. One of t e most pleasant feat- 
ures of going from the city into the 
country is the greater number of birds 
seen and heard. The country resident 
when he moves to a city usually misses 
his feathered friends nearly as much as 
he does the “‘ home folks.’’ 

Certain colonists in Australia’ can 
testify to the usefulness of birds. A 
tract of thirty square miles that had 
been fertile became little better than a 
desert as a result of killing off the small 
birds. Without the help of these inseet- 
destroyers, it became almost impossible 
to live in that section and nine-tenths of 
the people had to move. 

Again and again has it been proved 
that birds are the farmers’ best friends. 
How many corn-growers owe their suc- 
cess to the birds! One man in particu- 
lar was being literally ruined by ravages 
of grasshoppers, when a friend induced 
him to build attractive bird-houses in his 
fields. Result, prosperity. 

It has been calculated that one swal- 
low devours 6,000 flies in aday. Think 















































what an ally to home sanitation we have ' 


here. It is stated that our pai 
loses annually at least $1,000,000, 
crops as a result of insects’ work. 
would the loss be were it not for the 
birds ? 

“Protect the birds’’ has nec a 
nation-wide slogan, and we all can do 
our bit in this work. In various places 
school children have been organized into 
protective societies. The SS 
good work and enjoy it. The 


animal,’ 
Pa Rs eae 6 Bell we ihe Ch ee now 
elp in this great work o 

the birds. The Bird Day of the che ‘club 
will be celebrated on Apri li. This _ 
the fifth year that the second Friday'in 
April has been observed, and it is one of 
the best ways to arouse interest and 
enthusiasm in bird protection. 

Write to 
to help in this great work by mak 


the second Friday in Aprit the ‘official 


Bird Day. 


——_—__——_—_ 


The Friend We Like 


The friend you like is the friend who comes . 


To you ina smiling way— 


With a “howdy-do’’ that is ringing true, 


But never a word to say 


Of the ills he feels, or the aches he knows,.; 


Or the gloom he is passing through ; 


Whogives you asmile, and a joke the while, 


And is cheerful, at least with you. 


The friend you like is the friend who comes 
When you are in deep despair, 

And grips your hand in a manner bland, 
With a happy-go-lucky air. 

Who hasn’t a word of advice to give, 
What you ought or ought not to do, 

But he slaps your back with a sounding 

_ whack, 

And is cheerful, at least with you. 


For it isn’t of woes that we want to hear, 
Nor woes that we’d talk about ; 

The read is rough and there’sgloom enough 
Without having it pointed out. 

And all of us troubles have, I ween, 
And some of us not a few ; 

But it’s wordsof cheer that we like to hear— 

What sort of a friend are you? . 


hat. 


-kilt- > 
ing boy | is rapidly becoming an ‘extinct 


eur Governor and ask him ; 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 











He Is a Million Years Old—sy norman xine 


much to us, but scientists who have 

studied the fossils of animals that lived 

on earth a million or more years ago are 
well acquainted with this animal—that is, with 
what he looks like, from his bones and tracks; 
for of course they have never seen a live one 
and never will. But such an animal really did 
live once, and wander over hills and dales. 

You have seen lizards—those small reptiles 
only two or three inches long. The diplodocus 
was a — big lizard, only instead of being a 
little thing you could hold in Po gt hand, he was 
as big as your house, probably much longer, 
and had rather long legs, an extra long neck 
and a double extra long tail, as the picture 
shows. This picture is not of a live one, of 
course, but of one made of cement, from draw- 
ings made by scientists who know just how 
the animals looked and who have put the 
bones of some of-the animals together. 

The diplodocus shown in the picture is sixty- 
six and one-half feet long. Think of it! Most 
houses are only thirty-five or forty feet long. 
And this big, overgrown lizard was about 
twenty-five feet tall, measured at the highest 
point—the hump on his back. 

Like some forms of little lizards today, the 
diplodocus was amphibious—that is, he lived 
in and about shallow water and could live 
either in or out of water. Of course, the liz- 
ards of today are not quite this form, yet the 
diplodocus belonged to the lizard family. 

Now one of the strangest things about this 


Ts: name “Diplodocus” doesn’t mean 























A pet sixty-six feet long that was always kept outdoors 


ferocious-looking reptile is that he was not 
at all ferocious. In fact, he lived on vegeta- 
ble matter, and since he was not able to fight, 
he was killed off by smaller beasts, although 
he was one of our biggest creatures. 

The diplodocus would be unpleasant to meet, 
even if he was so timid, for if he should hap- 
pen to swish that long tail of his, he fe A 
easily kill a man. But he had a very small 
brain; and being neither a good fighter nor 
intelligent énough to escape from his enemies, 


he had a poor chance to get along, and so his 
kind did not live very long. 

This cement figure of the diplodocus is a 
copy of the one in South co Museum 
in London, England. Itis made from the real 
bones of the diplodocus. These bones were 
dug out of the earth, and were purchased by 
Andrew Carnegie and presented to that mu- 
seum. A diplodocus weighed about thirty tons, 

Bones of the diplodocus have been dug up 
in Wyoming and in the Rocky mountains. 


How To Build Bird-Houses— .y cuar.es p. sHoFFNER 


HE more insectivorous ‘birds we have on 
our farms the sooner shall we meet face 
to face that “Good Living and 10%.” 

Professor Howard, who knows bugs from A 
to Z and then back again, says that the dam- 
age done by insect pests amounts to $1,300,- 
000,000, yearly. <A tidy sum. 

Let’s increase our good bird population and 
do it now. Remember, folks, birds are the 
natural enemies of all insect life. 

One of the best ways to get our feathered 
friends is to put up bird-houses. We proved 
at our bird sanctuaries: 1, that the bird popula- 
tion can be eriormously increased by the eree- 
tion- of bird-houses; 2, that the birds are not 
critical about ‘size, shape or color of their 
houses; 3, that so long as safety is given, 
position of houses makes little difference to 
them. 

In the building of bird-houses a few general 
hints are in order. Rustic 
houses always look well, andag 
a, are not necessary. 

winging houses help to over- 
come the English sparrow 
nuisance. Save all hollow 
limbs, they make excellent 
bird-houses. Wooden boxes, 
covered with bark are .at- 
tractive. Roofs should be 


tight, but floors need not be. m 
The desi here shown is 
easy to build and we have thou- 


sands of similar ones occupied 
in our sanctuaries. 

Use weathered wood and paint 
or stain it with colored linseed- 
oil of a natural tint, resembling 
dead wood or bark. Bore two 
half-inch holes (not shown in |! 
cut) in the sides of. the box \ 




















Artistic wren houses are great favorites with the wrens. 
is enlarged to'1% inches. Use lumber with a good rough bark. 


out of smooth boards but the effect is 
not so good. We show three sketches 
and a photograph of the finished 
house so there should be no trouble 
in making one. 

The’ back is a half-inch smooth 
board. The front is rustic3}¢ x6x6 
x 3 inches; The bottom and each 
side is 314 x 4% inches. Roof can be 
of one piece on each side or several 
small strips fastened on a half-inch 
smooth board. Each-side of roof is 
6% x8inches. — 





about one-half inch from the top for ventila- 
tion. White pine, cedar or cypress, one-half to 
seven-ei hths of an inch thick, all make good 
houses. Entrance holes should be near the.top. 
Wren: Inside dimensions, floor, 8% x 3% 
inches; depth, six inches; entrance, one inch. 
Bluebird: Floor, 5 x 5 inches; depth, nine 
inches; entrance, one and a half inches. 
Chickadee: -Floor, 4.x 4 inches; depth, ten 
inches; entrance, one and a quarter inches. 
Tree-swallow: Floor, 5 x 5 inches; depth, 
eight inches; entrance, one and a half inches. 
Crested flycatcher: Floor, 6 x 6 inches ; depth, 
eight inches; entrance, two inches, Flicker: 
Floor, 4% x 6 inches; depth, twenty-two 
inches; entrance, two and a half inches ; must 
contain some sawdust or tree mold in bottom 
of nest. Nuthatch: Floor, 5x5 inches; depth, 
twelve inches: entrance, one and a half 
inches. Woodpecker: Floor, 6 x 6 inches; 
depth, twelve to fifteen inches; entrance, one 
and ahalf inches; must contain sawdust or tree 
mold.' Martin: Nest in colony houses; rooms, 
6x6x 7inches; entrance, 1% x 2 inches. 


Bracket houses are all right for robins, fly- 
catchers, brown thrashers, phoebes and swal- 
lows. At the Ford Sanctuary a song-sparrow 
nested in an open house, and many other spe- 
cies have been seen to examine these attrac- 
tive brackets critically. It is expected by all 
bird students, that many birds will eventually 
adopt man-made houses, appreciating the 
safety they afford. 

This house can be made from material with 
the bark on, or out of plain boards, The back 
to be fastened against tree or house is five and 
three-quarters inches wide and twelve inches 
to extreme top. The height from bottom 
of nest to point of roof is eight and one-quar- 
ter inches. Base of nest, eight inches wide 





by seven and one-half inches in depth. The 
front corners are cut off, which is to its 
beauty. The strip surrounding nest is two 
and one-half inches high. Each half of the 
roof is 6.x 6 inches, and is supported by the 
back board and an upright strip, 1% x 6% 
inches, nailed to side of nest and to cross 
strip on underside of roof. This house can be 
nailed or wired to tree, eaves of barn or side 
of dwelling. 


Putting up bird-houses: Fasten all houses 
securely. If it is a swinging house use good 
wire. When fastened on trees, see that the 
entrance is shaded. Which way they face 
makes little difference. Where cats, weasels, 
squirrels, etc., are troublesome, fasten houses 
on top of poles or against buildings. Height 
of nesting panees of birds vary, and no fixed 
rule can be given. Wrens and bluebirds build 
from five to ten feet above the ground. Tree- 
swallows, eight to fifteen feet; woodpeckers 
and flickers, twelve to twenty feet; martins, 
twelve to twenty feet; crested flyeatchers, 
eight to twelve feet; pheebes and barn-swal- 
lows, eight to twelve feet.. The telephone 
poles at Wallops Is- 
land Sanctmary all 
have houses occu- 
pied by happy fam- 
ilies of tree-swal- 
lows or wrens. A 
Dorothy Perkins 
rose-bush grown 
around a tree or pole 


from getting the 
visto or tin fun- 
Peg: 











The diameter of entrance hole is 1 inch. It will also be used by bluebirds if hole 
If perch is desired, fasten a little branch below the opening. It can be made 


will prevent cats - 
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your name and ad 
Wilber’s Poultry 


these twelve 


12 Marshall Bidg. 








Beautiful 2 
Genuine ROGERS Sitver 
Nickel Tableware GIVEN 


We want every family to have this 
beautiful set of Rogera Guaranteed Silver 
Nickel Tableware. Won't corrode.. Guar- 
anteed to stand fifty years’ every day use. 
Beautiful up-to-date violet pattern. At- 
tractive high grade tablewareinevery way. 


How to Get Tableware 


Here is my plan: Tear out this ad—write 


to show you accept our 
ten $1.20 of 
set the ight. 

among your ends and 
7. 

or 

10 
RE. 


iece Set 


offer, and we will send 


F 
extra ($2.40 worth) to o’ 


ig hy 
me $10 r of ‘tie 
ig op Rd a 
E. B. MARSHALL CO. 
MiUWAUKEE, Wis. 


we will send you THIS 


silverware is yours. 


ey know use 


o tear out this 


Teetrirt tii t errr 
eeemewere 
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The Farm Boys’ Band 


mies, while oth- 

ers want ragtime and want 

itas “raggy” as possible. If 

the boys in the various com- 

munities would get together 

ize bands it would 

not only be enjoyable, but 
also very profitable. 

Here is the Beaver Over- 
all Band of fifteen pieces. 
The members are farm 
boys living within a radius of 
three miles, and it was or- 
ganized from members of 
the Young Folks’ Literary 
Club, of Polk county, Wis. 

These boys meet regularly 








The Country Boy and Girl] 








each week for practise, and 


they have become so proficient that they are in demand for all club programs and picnics 
Get up a band, and show that your district is alive. 


that are held in their county. 


Beginning a Coin Collection 


N the toy safe perhaps you have a lot 
of cents, nickels and dimes accumulat- 
ing into a sum large enough to deposit 
in the savings bank. Suppose you as- 
gort the onescent pieces. If there are 
fifty of them they are worth half a 
dollar only ; but, if the fifty are all of different 
dates, the chances are you will have one or 
two of the scarcer dates among them worth 
more than a cent apiece, and your collection 
begins to show a profit already. 

So, take the cents and assort them accord- 
ing to dates. You will probably find there are 
more of last year than of any other date, and few 
or none of this year, as it takes nearly a year 
for them to get into general circulation. Next 
pick out one of each year for your collection, 
selecting the brightest or least-worn speci- 
mens, When you have done this make a list 
of them and see what years you lack. 

The first small cents were coined in the 
United States in 1856. They were of nickel 
and had a flying eagle on one face. These 
eagle cents were issued in 1856, 1857 and 1858. 
The two latter dates may frequently be found 
and are worth more than a cent apiece now on 
account of their scarcity. The 1356 is a rare 
coin and worth $10. In 1859 the old Indian 
head came into use, still nickel up to 1864. In 
1864 you may find both nickel and copper 
cents, as the change to copper was made in 
that year. The Indian head (copper) was used 
from 1864 to 1909 and most of the dates you 
may easily pick up by carefully examining all 
the cents you get. There are, however, several 
scaree dates in the seventies, and the cent 
coined in 1877 is worth twenty-five cents. 

One-cent pieces were not used in the West- 
ern states much before 1900, and eastern 
people who brought any with. them found 
that post-offices were about the only places 
that would take them. By 1908 there began 





The Two Big Clubs of Merit 


to be a demand for them, and the’ San 
Francisco mint began coining cents with the 
letter “‘S” onthem. Before this all cents had 
been made in Philadelphia with no letter.. So 
you may collect two cents for the year 1908, 
one with letter ‘“‘S” and one unlettered.: For 
the year 1909 there are six different cents to 
collect: 1, Indian head, no letter; 2, Indian 
head, letter “S”; 8, Lincoln cent, no letter, 
designer’s initials, V. D.B.; 4, Lincoln cent, 


letter “S,” initials V. D. B.; 5, Lincoln cent, no . 


letter, no V. D. B.; 6, Lincoln cent, letter “5S,” 
noV.D. B. Of these, numbers 2, 4 and 6 are 
all scarce,worth thirty-five to fifty cer.ts each; 
s0 you see you do not have to go very far 
back to get some scarce coins. 

For 1910 there are but two varieties,—Phila- 
delphia and San Franciscomints. In 1911, and 
from then on, Denver coined cents which bear 
the letter “ D” ; so there are three of each year 
to collect. As the coins of Denver and San 
Francisco are carried into the Eastern states 
only by travelers, and not in large quantities, 
eastern collectors will find these a little scarce. 

You will find it a fascinating game to hunt for 
the dates and varieties you need. “When you 


need more coins to hunt through you can geta : 


roll of 100, in exchange for $1, at the pest- 


office or a department store, or other places. 


where they take in many one-cent pieces. 
When you have something like a complete 
collection of the small cents, you will be ina 


position to begin collecting the large cents. - 
These were put in circulation in 1793 during | 
Washington's administration, soon after the / 
first mint was founded, and were coined until. 
1857. They are now entirely out of circula- . 


tion, and those that have not been remelted 
are in the hands of collectors, dealers, or per- 
sons who have saved one or two for. curios. 
They were much larger than the cent now used 
and must have been clumsy to carry around. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club | 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Copy the plodes, sign your name and ad- 
dress, a three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the club button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Cortifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club. 859,424 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club, 


j 

























The Wideawakes =; 
| Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow:: . 
| Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy pl write name and 
address, send to us, your name be 
enrolled and the button and folder will. be 
sent you free. There are no-dues, no fines, 
mo assessments. Wideawakes now. num- 
ber 31,455; 440 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in ‘two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 








PuLepcE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play’ 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
én farming, and to have a brotherly love 
for farm boys everywhere. 
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gas PoPTFReas 


Local Fish for Sale 


Y young Danish friend, Siegfried, has 

been in this country several years, and 
8 very good English; but when he saw that 
the shallow creek literally swarmed with fish— 
suckers—so thick that he easily threw them 
out of the water with his hands, he lapsed ex- 
Hse into the language of his earliest child- 


“Get a wagonful and sell them in town,” I 
suggested. “Meat was never so high as now, 
and people will be glad to buy fresh fish.” 

Siegfried did it. It took him less than an 
hour to fill the bottom of the wagon. Four 
or five hours later he drove into the yard, his 
cargo sold out. He jingled in his pocket silver 
to a total.of $5.25. 

“Easy was no name for it!” he said jubi- 
lantly. “I asked six fish for a quarter! I told 
folks the fish hadn’t been out of water more 
than three hours. About everybody took a 
quarter’s worth; one man dickered with me 
and I gave him thirty-four fish for $1. Pretty 
cheap food, he called it.” 

Siegfried is an enterprising boy. He lives 
in an inland state where there is a great de- 
mand for fresh fish. Spurred by his first 
success, he branched out and soon was man- 
aging a profitable weekly business. He sells 
perch, carp, bass and suckers. Sometimes he 
employs other boys to help him with the 
catching. He manages his route the year 
round, delivering fish once a week. 

A fresh-water fish route is an opportunity 
open to boys in thousands of inland communi- 
ties of this country. 

The locality is an important factor. In some 
sections fish are too scarce. The conditions 
in this respect can quickly be found out. 
Horn-pouts and eels are most easily obtained 
in many places—both excellent for eating. 
Pike, pickerel and trout are popular with 
consumers, 

Weather conditions have great influence on 
the amount of catches, and it will usually be 
impossible to deliver regularly on the same 
day each week. Under such circumstances, 
the aim of the young fish dealer should be to 
deliver on a certain day, say Thursday or 
Friday, or as near a certain day as possible. 
At certain seasons fishing may have to be 
given up entirely, or followed irregularly. 
The prices charged should be according to the 
season and the labor required to catch the fish. 

The dealer must have scales. The practise 
should be to sell fish as they are caught. 
When the customer desires the fish delivered 
dressed, a reasonable charge should be made 
for the service. Dressing of small fresh- 
water fish means considerable labor, and if all 
fish were dressed and compensation sought in 
a higher price, the demand would have a 
marked falling off. In very hot weather, the 
fish should be sold from an ice-box. J.B. 





Be a worker, not a drone. 
A drone is a dead one 
whether he knows it or not 











A Bookcase You Can Make 


Here is a bookease that a Wideawake made to 
hold his own books. The plan is so simple 
and the result so satisfactory that other boys 
with a taste for wood-working should try it. 
This case was made of white wood and stained 
ge a color. The shelves are fastened to 
the ends by round-headed, blued screws. The 
upper shelf is made trough-shaped, so that 
the books can lie with backs up-turned. The 
two pieces should therefore be put together 
at right angles. Such a bookcase might well 
be the beginning of a full-fledged library of 
later years—a possession worth working for. 


MARCH, 1919 
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| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 


An Old Friend 


Who is the best-known man in town? 
Whose white house looks a dingy brown ? 
Whose white horse looks that color, too? 
Whose untrimmed trees obscure the view ? 
Who never keeps his tools together, 

But leaves them out in rainy weather, 
Then borrows some of Neighbor Browne ? 
Why, Peter—Peter Tumbledown! 


Whose good wife wears a faded gown ? 
Who has no deep regrets to drown 

If crops are not what crops should be? 
(He pins no faith in crops, not he!) 
Who wears a Pollyanna smile, 

And wears that emblem all the while 
Because he’s such a cheerful clown ? 
’Tis Peter—Peter Tumbledown! 


He has no thoughts to make him frown, 
He glories in his wide renown. 
To work too hard no man was meant, 
With life and home he’s quite content, 
The best of tools are bound to rust, 
And when he dies (as all men must) 
In heaven, he’s sure, a‘golden crown 
Awaits old Peter Tumbledown ! 

Eleanor C. Hull. 








Come on In—the Water’s Fine 


Jim tells me that his big brother took him to 
the old swimming-hole, picked him up, threw 
him into the deepest part and said, “ Now, 
Jimmie, swim out ;” and Jimmie did. 

I learned to swim in a river near my old 
home town. City boys and girls today must 
learn in tanks and public bath-houses. 

To give you an idea of how many people 
use city ls, in Philadelphia during one 
week in July, the attendance was 282,459. 
There were 179,063 boys, 56,675 men, 32,352 
girls and 14,369 women. 9 

The picture here shown is the latest and 
looks to me to be one of the best ways to 
teach youngsters. It is a “ water merry-go- 
round,” and was invented by Jean Jones, of 
Cincinnati. It consists of an oval track sus- 
pended from the ceiling above the tank. Eight 
pulleys, provided with strong ropes, are at- 
tached to the track. Eight boys or girls slip 
their heads through rope harness attached to 
the pulleys. Around their waists they wear 
a broad rubber belt. 

All os have to = is to hog Fou the ea 
It wou impossible to sink. Consequently, 
the fear of drowning is removed and they 
strike out with their minds on the swimming 
strokes they are to master. The instructor 
follows them around the edge of the tank and 
sees,that they execute the strokes correctly. 
It’s lots of fun and they learn quickly. C. P. 8. 


April 11, 1919 


EMEMBER that date. It is the Bird Day 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. We want 
the same day celebrated throughout the United 
States. Best results can be obtained in that 


way. ; 

Write to your Governor now and ask him to 
appoint the second Friday in April of every 
year as Bird Day. This year it is April 11. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Club News 


The corn club boys in Tennessee produced 
an average of 53.1 bushels to the acre. 


The pig club boys of Indiana seem to have 
proved beyond question the merits of the 
self-feeder. 


Carl Banta, of Indiana, produced a pumpkin 
that weighed ninety-nine and a half pounds. 
Some pumpkin! It sold for $90, the proceeds 
going to the Red Cross. 


The pig-club champion of the United States, 
is Elton Sartor, of Texas. Elton made a net 
profit of $1,052.85 in fifteen months on an 
initial $25 investment in a sixty-eight pound 
Poland China sow. 


A Danbury, Conn., pig club member named 
his pigs Romeo and Juliet. When asked why 
he selected those names he replied: “ Because 
next fall Romeo will have to pay for what 
‘Jule—et.’” Jule is to be kept fora Leosd sow. 


In New York, the largest margin of profit 
came from the rabbit-raising projects. All 
who started in this project carried it through. 
The next in profit came potatoes, then garden- 
ing, sheep raising, clothing, corn, calves, pigs, 
beans, foods and poultry. 


Here is a good hint for our club members : 
“One of my boys,” writes a county agent in 
Alabama, “has made 102 brooms from his 
corn. He has sold sixty at $1 each and has 
200 more to make. The proceeds he will de- 
— to his education along more advanced 
ines.” 





Bird Club Reports 


I have seen quail eat a great many potato-bugs. 
Nebraska. Arnold Hellbusch. 


The Hillcrest Liberty Bell Bird Club has 
now a five-acre bird sanctuary. 
Nebraska. Ewald Witt. 


In my Liberty Bell Bird Club sanctuary I 
have twelve bird-houses, and a bird bath. I 
feed the birds in winter and am planting vines 
to attract the birds. 

New Jersey. Martin I. Smith. 


The yellow-bellied flycatcher built in a bird- 
house eight by eight by twelve inches; open- 
ing two inches square. House is twenty and 
a half feet above the ground. 

Mississippi. Wallace P. Shelly. 


Father killed a big snake in the nest of a 
bank-swallow. We cut it open and found it 
had swallowed fifteen young birds. Snakes 
destroy many birds here. 

Minois. John Buxton. 


On Walleps Island, Va., black snakes are 
more numerous this year. One killed, while 
trying to get the eggs of a red-winged black- 
bird, had swallowed a song-sparrow, a youn 
meadow-lark, and three eggs of a red-wing 
blackbird. Another snake had eaten four 
young song-sparrows. 

Pennsylvania. Dr. B. H. Warren. 

The children here are very active in bird 
conservation. About a hundred bird-houses 
have been built and put up. 

Wild birds average four times as abundant 
here as in South Idaho, although both loca- 
tions are about equally near the water of the 
Snake river. In my humble opinion, it is due 
to the children that we have so many birds. 

Tdaho. A. C. Burrill, Entomologist. 


The Waterville Liberty Bell Bird Club now 
has about fifty members, A number of bird- 
houses were built last spring; some were 
used by wrens that raised families and then 
went to molt about August 1, The robina, 
blue jays, Baltimore orioles, kingbirds, red- 
winged blackbirds, cardinals, — 
woodpeckers and catbirds also 
about this time and were not seen until Sep- 
tember 15. 

On October 24 a flock of thirty or more 
cedar waxing! Bt ine cedar tree and began 
eating the blue i 

Ae ee started to build in a 
bird-house here but were driven aay B-A 
English aparrows. Later, house-wrens e 
the sparrows away and built in the house. 

Towa. Alfred Asleson, Director. 
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VERY day brings new 
proof of an over-whelm- 
ing popular endorsement 
of the Maytag conception of a 
perfect washer for the rural 
and suburban home. The May- 
tag Multi-Motor Washer with 
Swinging Reversible Wringer ap- 
peals not alone for its practical 
simplicity, but combines a meas- 
ure of efficiency, durability and 


economy not visible or attainable VY YY saa 
in other similar utilities, even at Y Ly } Hi 
higher cost. For the electrically Uy Yj yy) Sih Nil 
pepe home the Maytag Elec. YY jyjyy Bi 
tric Washer provides the same 


measure of unfailing service. 
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There’s a need in your home for 
the mew Maytag Household 
Manual. Sent gratis on request. 


The Maytag Co. Dept. 305, Newton, lowa 
BRANCHES: 


Philadelphia, Indiznapolis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas Cit Portland, Winnipeg 
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History of the World War 


Learn the Whole Story of the Most Stu- 
pendous Conflict in all History from 
this Valuable and Authentic Narrative 


Without the waste of words, without the inclusion of a single extraneous incident, and yet 
without sacrificing or overlooking a single important or significant fact relating to his vast 
subject, the author has put into this one handsomely bound and elegantly printed volume of 
736 pages a whole library of authentic information and answered the thousand questions every 


ee ane DO YOU KNOW 


How Hoover Saved Belgium from Starving? The Life Story of Marshal Foch? 








Why and How Italy “‘Came Back ?” - How the Yankee Soldiers Captured Sedan? 

The Battle Cry that Saved Verdun? The Part Played by the Cavalry in the War? 

The Weird Story of Rasputin, the Russian The Thrilling Story of the Fourth Army? 
Mystic? The Real Edith Cavell, the Immortal Nurse ? 


You can have this book for yourself or give it to a friend 


All that is necessary to secure this t War History is to spend a few minutes introducing 
The Farm Journal to a few farmer friends and neighbors. At your request they will gladly 
subscribe. Some who are already subscribers will renew through you. 

oh) 8 F 29 will be gladly sent postpaid on receipt of 
The History of the World War THREE pout tions, new or renewal, at 
$l each, Or for only TWO subscriptions and $1 additional in cash. The subscription of the sender 
of the club, or any member of the immediate family, can NOT be counted as dne of the three. 


Washington Square 


The Farm Journal s: c* PHILADELPHIA 
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Nuts To Crack 
By SAM LOYD 


OMMY asked for a seven-pound goose and 

laid the price on the counter. “ This goose 
weighs a little over and will cost you sixty 
cents more at the same rate a pound,” re- 
marked the butcher. 

“If that’s the case,” replied Tommy, “ give 
me a bird just half the size of that one and 
the balance of the money will buy a dozen 
eggs for forty cents.” 

What was the price of the goose a pound ? 


Raising Salary 


| The “ Boss” said to his stenographer : “ Mary, 


I have determined to raise your salary $100 
every year. Beginning from today, for the 
ensuing year, you will be paid weekly at 
the rate of $600 a year ; 
next year at the rate of 
$700, the next at $800, 
and so on, always in- 
creasing $100 oF cat 
“Isuggest,”said Mary, 
“that you start the sal- 
ary from today upon 
the basis of $600.a year 
| as suggested, but at 
the end of six months 

fc" raise it $25, and con- 
tinue to give me a $25 raise every six months 








| as long as my services are satisfactory.” 


The “ Boss ” smiled and accepted the amend- 
ment; but a twinkle in his other eye set some 


| of the boys to figuring as to whether or not 


the “ Boss” made a wise move by’accepting 
her proposition. Can you tell? 


Raising Pouliry 


| “Our chickens have increased three times as 


fast as have the geese,” said Mr. Newlywed. 
“ We started with a mixed flock of twenty-five 
and now have eight times as many birds. Now, 
how many of each kind do you think we had 
to begin with ?” 


Puzzles on the Wing 


Here’s a flock of enigmatical songsters for 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club to classify. Each 
of the ten descriptions fits a well-known bird: | 

1. A hat and an insect. 2. An old-time war- 
rior in a storm. 3. Fifty and an ancient craft. 
4. A hoisting device. 5. A planet and a fish. 
6. Ten dollars. 7. A piece of ship’s rigging 
and an altercation. 8. A color andatool. 9. 
A monarch and a caster of nets. 10. A frac- 
tion and a stretch of elevated land. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


Eggs for Rent: As a difference of ten cents 
a dozen in the price of eggs made a difference 
of $2 an acre in the rent, the rent in eggs was 
twenty dozen an acre. Deducting the value 
of twenty dozen eggs from the total rent 
leaves $2 an acre as the amount paid in cash, 
and dividing $100 by two gives the number 
of acres as fifty. 


Reformed Spelling: Manor, Roman; Ocean, 
Canoe; Words, Sword ; Cork, Rock. 


A Capital Word: The word is FUND, | 


FUN, DUN. 


Mrs. Wiggs’ Puzzle: In regard to the crop 
of cabbage heads Mrs. Wiggs takes occasion ' 
to explain that dividing the increase, 211, as 
nearly as possible in halves, the squares of 
those two sums will show the relative dimen- 
sions of the two patches, namely, 105 x 105 
gives 11,025 as last year’s crop, and 106 x 106 
equals 11,236 as this year’s crop, with an in- 
increase of 211 cabbage heads. 


Concealed Rivers: Weser, Elbe, Thames, 


Ganges. 


A Professor’s Discovery: Peter the young, 


est boy was 8 4/5.years of age, and the Profes- © : 


sor was 41 1/5. In fifty years the ages of the 
three eldest boys combined will equal 182 2/5 
years, and the Professor will be 91 1/5—just 
half as much. 


Making Fractions: The nine numerals are — 
arranged in fractions to represent equivalents 
of 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, 1/9, as follows: — 
6729/18458; 5832/17496; 4392/17568; 
2769/13845; 2943/17658; 2394/16758 
3187 /25496 ; 6881/57429, 


A Puzzling Word: Ox. 
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How To Care 
for the Children’s Teeth 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


C= during recent years has the im- 
portance of caring for children’s teeth 
been realized. In days gone by an ach- 
ing or decayed tooth was removed with- 
out ceremony, except that upon the part 
of the child. 

The deciduous or ‘‘ milk teeth ’’ should 
have constant care and be kept in the 
mouth as long as possible. If neglected 
they become the source of great annoy- 
ance, to say nothing of their bad effects 
upon the systemin general. Removing 
them too early results in deformity of 
the arches of the jaws and often causes 
facial disfigurement. Proper care of 
the child’s teeth should begin as soon as 
the teeth appear. Cleansing them with 
a piece of clean gauze and warm water 
several times daily should be a routine 
practise. A little later the teeth should 
be cleaned «4 wrapping a piece of gauze 
around the finger and applying a little 
good tooth-powder. 

When the gums become harder a tooth- 
brush can be used, if it is kept abso- 
lutely clean—a dirty tooth-brush bein 
worse than none at all. The child shoul 
be taught to brush the teeth with a 
rotary movement, thus cleaning the 
teeth without injuring the gums. Even 
the first teeth should be under the care 
of the dentist. All cavities should be filled 
as soon as they appear, as the child will 
need these teeth for four or five years. 

The first teeth should be left in the 
mouth, if possible, until the next set 
loosens them. This not only preserves 
the arch of the jaw, but it has been 
found that the permanent teeth do not 
develop well if the first teeth containing 
their ‘‘pulp’’ are removed too soon. 


Avoid extracting a loose tooth unless it | 


interferes with the child’s comfort. 


As the teeth play a most important | 
part in the welfare of the body, their | 


condition sometimes causing rheumatism 
and other diseases, too much can not be 


said regarding their care and preserva- | 


tion. It would be a good investment 
for the state to furnish free treatment 
of the teeth to those unable to pay for it. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


S. J., Lansing, la: You probably have 
chronic constipation. Aside from exercise 
and proper diet you will need laxatives if the 
bowels are not free enough. Aromatic cascara, 
in doses of one-quarter to one teaspoonful, 
two or three times daily, is good. For your 
mother’s weak spells, with congestion of 
veins, I should suggest a thorough physical 
examination. 


Alice: The removal of superfluous.hair 
from the face by the “ammonia and per- 
oxide” treatment is of no practical use in so 
far as a cure is concerned. There are many 
preparations on the market for the purpose 
mentioned, but they offer enly temporary 
relief and sometimes increase the growth. 
The electric needle will destroy the hair bulb, 
or root, but the destruction of one root 
stimulates the growth of others, making 
further applications necessary. 


E. F. C., Cal: To insurea “ perfectly pure 
breath,” the cause of the impure breath must 
first be ascertained. The common causes are 
as follows: Bad teeth, catarrh of the nose 
and throat, diseases of the sinuses of the 
hose, possibly in some cases a disordered 
stomach, the use of tobacco, alcoholic drinks, 
and food which has an unpleasant odor. These 
causes are to be removed, if any of them are 
present, before much satisfaction can be as- 
sured. In a general way, cleanliness of the 
teeth, antiseptic gargles, mouth washes and 
Sprays should be us 


_ tiseptic tablet in two ounces of water. 


MEpicaL be ge from Our Folks may be sub- 
Mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 

_ ‘All inquiries will be acknowledged and advice 

= en promptly and _ confidentially. 

os ily Doctor ent, this office. 


A good lotion for the | 
purpose is made by dissolving an alkaline an- | 
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Convenience 


_The first convenience in using O-Cedar 
Polish lies in the fact that O-Cedar “Cleans 
as it polishes.” 


Second :—When you have once cleaned 
your furniture and woodwork with O-Cedar, 
you can retain the lustre by simply adding a 
few drops of O-Cedar Polish to your dust 
cloth as you use it daily. 


Besides :—O-Cedar Polish is perfectly 
blended—no shaking required. A _ perfect 
cleaning and polishing emulsion is formed 
by mixing O-Cedar and water. 


In addition :—O-Cedar Polish not only 
cleans and polishes but it beautifies by bring- 
ing out the beauty of the grain. It gives a 
hard, dry lustre to all woodwork and to all 
finishes. That neither gets gummy _ nor 
sticky or collects dust. : 


(édar 
Polish 


25c to $3.00 Sizes At All Dealers Everywhere 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
London 


Chicago Toronto 
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Real United States birds at San Diego, Cal., celebrating the Allied victory. After maneuvering 
e 


for two hours, the 212 aeroplanes which were in the air at one time, lan 


without a mishap. 


On land, on the water, or in the air, we can always count on our boys being 100 per cent 


efficient. Here’s to them 
Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 
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Your boy may be in this long column of troops.| They are part of 
the American sane of Occupation, and this photograph shows a 
road beyond the Rhine, eleven. milés northeast of Coblenz. 
ote the country 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


Dogs did wonderful service during the at 
war. They required careful training. This shows 
dispatch dogs clearing the barbed wire 


Copyright, Western Newspaper Union 





’ ° Preside 
Don’t skid. fers’ are ie new anti-skid chains hae sae building bir een 


worn to prevent falls on ice-covered pavements, 
They work-like a charm 


This road, one mile in length, connects Snow Peak Avenue with 
Emerald Lake, British Columbia. It is straight as an arrow and 
on each side are wonderful specimens of stately evergreens 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


American troops singin 
this picture make you throw out 





“Yankee Doodle” while crossing the Rhine. Doesn’t 
our chest and carry your head high? Our 


boys had work to do and they did it. It’s their time to sing now 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 





nt and Mrs. Wilson leavinig the ruins of the arent ‘Colosseum fn Rome, Baly oll ng 


year 75 A. D. and stands as one of 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Repeal Zone Postage Rates 
on Periodicals and Why: 


Repeal of the Zone Postage is of interest to every American who reads, 
since the Zone Rates have already forced increases in subscription rates and 
put many periodicals out of business, and according to the law they increase 


still further each year for three more years. 


Present subscription prices 


must be doubled or tripled, if the Zone Postage plan is not repealed by 


the force of public opinion. 


To keep Our Folks informed on the situation as to Zone Postage rates 
on The Farm Journal and all other periodicals, here is a condensed state- 


ment of facts : 


What is the situation now ? 


The U.S. Senate inserted a pro- 
vision in the new Revenue Bill re- 
pealing the Zone Postage rates on 
newspapers and periodicals. In con- 
ference with a committee of the 
House, this provision was thrown out, 
owing chiefly to the bitter personal 
opposition of Mr. Claude Kitchin, 
who was.Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Who is right? 


The Senate’s judgment on any 
question of broad statesmanship is 
generally good. The Senate mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee 
patriotically yielded when Mr. Kitchin 
declared that he would see the entire 
$6,000,000,000 Revenue Bill fail 
rather than let justice be done to the 
reading public and the publishers. 


Will the new Congress 
repeal the Zone Rates? 


Yes, if the American public, who 
never asked for the Zone Rates and 
do not want them now, will make 
their will felt through their own 
Congressmen and Senators. 


Who wanted the Zone 
Rates if the people were 
opposed to them? 


Several groups of men, some of 
whom are opposed to all periodicals 
for business reasons of their own, 
some others who can only be de- 
scribed as illiterates and friends of 
illiteracy, and a larger group who 
sincerely believe that the Post Office 
Department loses largesums of money 
on the carrying of periodicals in the 
mails, 


Does the P. O. lose money 
catrying periodicals ? 

Nebody knows exactly ; but there 
is good evidence to show that at the 
old uniform rate of 1 cent a pound 
the Post Office Department was los- 
ing very little if anything. 


Doesn’t the P. O. know 
how much it loses? 
No... The latest figures the Post 








Office has were gotten in 1910, and 
two years later, in 1912, a Commis- 
sion headed by Charles E. Hughes 
declared aftercareful examination that 
these figures proved nothing, and 
could not be relied on as a basis for 
establishing fair postal rates. 


Was it these 1910 figures 
that the present Zone 
Rates were based on? 


Yes—as far as they were based on 
anvthing. 


They are still using these 
eight-year-old figures, 
which the Hughes Com. 
mission declared were 

no good even when fresh ? 


Exactly so. Do you blame pub- 
lishers for protesting ? 


What do 
publishers want? 


First, to Repeal the Zone Postage 
Rates. Second, to appoint an im- 
partial Commission to find out what 
it really costs to carry periodicals, and 
then to establish fair rates, uniform 
throughout the country, based on 
actual cost, with due regard to the 
value of public education and en- 
lightenment. 


Do publishers 
want any subsidy? 


Not for themselves. But they 
want rates that will enable them to 
keep reading matter low in price for 
the general public, not a luxury for 
a small privileged class. 


of it and always will. 


Do you want me 
to do anything ? 


Yes—to write at once to your 
Congressman and Senators (your new 
Congressman if there is one in your 
district) and state plainly that you do 
not believe in the Zone Postage 


‘ plan, that the great majority of 
Americans oppose it, and that you’ 
wantit repealed and repealed now. | 





If there is | 
any subsidy the public gets every cent | 


| His first waking thought as he cam 
back through anesthesia to life, was of Bs: 
a peculiar odor he had noticed in Zoll- — 


a 





The Mystery of the Mountains 
[Continued from page 95] 


the door, were the other four men and 
the Iglehart woman. When Allerton 
showed no intention of stopping, Von 
Guttmann leaped from the porch and ran 
toward him, brandishing his arms and 
calling on him to halt. All of the oth-’ 
ers followed at his heels. 

Allerton’s answer was to spring into 
saddle and urge the horse down the 
narrow path in thedirection of the road, 
heedless of the low-hanging boughs on 
either side that whipped his face and 
tore at his body. 

Von Guttmann jerked a revolver from 
his hip pocket and, still giving chase, 
opened fire upon Allerton. The other 
men followed his example, and in 
another minute the mountainside was 
ringing with a fusillade. 

Allerton, reaching the open road, dug 
his heels into the horse’s flanks and sent 
the animal flying full tilt down the hill, 
amid a hail of bullets. Then there was 
a sudden terrific shock in his left shoul- 
der, as if a powerful man had struck 
him there with a baseball bat. He sank 
forward on the neck of the horse and all 
but fell to the ground. A bullet had 
shattered his shoulder blade and the 
pain was excruciating. 

By an almost superhuman effort he 
maintained his wits and clung to the 
horse. He knew that his life and the 
lives of others depended on his keeping 
a level head. 

Leaning forward, trying to ignore the 
grinding pain in his shoulder, he urged 
the horse on; and they swept like the 
wind round a bend in the road and so 
— beyond the range of his enemies’ 

ullets. 

The jolting of the horse seemed to 
widen his wound and his shirt became 
drenched with blood. The pain grew 
more and more intense and several times 
his senses swam and all became a blur. 
Only by sheer determination, by exert- 
ing his will to its utmost, by telling him- 
self he must keep every faculty alive 
and alert, and close his mind to his phys- 
ical agony—only thus could he keep a 
firm grip on his consciousness. 

At last, after a period of time that 
seemed weeks long, he rode into the 
small settlement near the foot of the 
mountain, clinging to his horse in des- 
peration, feeling more dead than alive— 
but still conscious! He guided the ani- 
mal to the cross-roads store, which also 
served as a post-office, and slid quietly 
to the ground in front of the door. ; 

The proprietor, followed by several 
other men, came running from the store. 

‘*What’s happened, stranger? What's 
5 em te 

ummoning his last remaining ounce 
of strength, Allerton leaned against the. 
horse, his left arm dangling uselessly at 
his side, and said: 

‘*Enemy spies in Allerton’s cabin, 


Plot to kill troops. Red brick house on 
Phone United States ~ 
marshal, ,also commander at Cumber- ~ 


mountain top. 


land. Hurry, hurry!’’ 
And then he swooned dead away. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MYSTERY IS SOLVED 











man’s living-room; and this was due 
as he later perceived, to the odor 

anesthetics which hung in the air. 
Opening his eyes he found himself 
ing on a small white cot in a small ro 
also done in white ; and he was —— 
ly aware of a strange numbness us 
left shoulder andarm. Then it all came” 
back to him—his encounter with Zoll- 
man, his wild flight down the mountain 
[Continued on page 119] ye 
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How To Curtain Your Windows 


house.”’ Is it a friendly soul that 

looks out from them? That de- 
pends much upon the manner of our cur- 
taining. We are beginning to learn that 
we may have softened. light, charm of 
color, sufficient privacy and yet give a 
message of cheer to the neighbor or the 
passer-by. 

Simplicity has become fashionable and 
it is no longer the housewife’s ambition 
to put costly lace curtains ather windows. 
The first question that arises is that of 
materials. For the curtains next to the 
glass, Swiss, scrim, voile, soft net or 
marquisette are all good. These can be 
finished with a two-inch hem, eithgr 
plain or hemstitched; a narrow lace edge 
could be added if desired. 

A very charming effect can be ob- 
tained by stitching a band of colored 
voile on scrim. Any color scheme can 
be carried out in this way and a room 
be made. to look cool by the use of 
a band of soft blue, or green on white, 
or a warm effect can be obtained by 
means of yellow, orange or pink bands 
on cream color. 

Cut the bands from three to five inches 
in width, according to the size of the 
curtain, baste them carefully in place, 
two inches back from the edge of the 
curtain, or three inches if the curtains 
are large, and finish with plain 
stitching or hemstitching. 

A particularly convenient way 
of arranging what is known as 
“the glass curtains ”’ is to make 
them in two tiers, the upper set 
overlapping the lower. Fig. 1 
shows exactly how this is done, 
the upper pair being hung from 
a small rod set inside the case- 
ment at the top of the window 
and the lower pair from a rod 


“6 [ice windows are the eyes of the 


sash. Small rings should be 
used, rather than a casing, as it 
then becomes a simple matter to 
draw the upper pair together to 
soften the light, while the lower 
pair remains open at need. Or 
the top pair may be parted to 
admit additional light, as is 
sometimes necessary, with the 
lower ones drawn together for 
the sake of privacy. When the 
two sets are hung in line the 
effect is that of one long curtain. Cre- 
tonnes and other decorative materials 
may be used in the same way with good 
effect. 

This arrangement of curtains does not 
lend itself to the use of that good old 
standby, the roller shade, from which 
many are trying to get away. As it 


| still seems the most sensible and useful 


thing, in certain places, a word should 
be said here in regard toit. A duplex 
shade, ivory or cream color on the side 
toward the room, and soft green or tan 


_ on the side toward the glass, is a good 
_ choice. Window shades in a single color 


are also satisfactory, if the color is right. 
rightly colored window shades never 


| look well. White or light shades are 


dainty, but dark 
shades should be 
selected for the 
| [ room which has 
1 





to be darkened at 
| times. 

Shades should 
always be hung 
inside the case- 
} ment, preferably 
on the ‘‘run,’’ 
see lower part of 
ig. 2) making it 
Pig. Fs possible to put 






































By KATHARINE W. HAND 
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fixtures for curtains on the ‘‘stop.’’ 
The brackets now in use prevent the 
window from striking the shade—form- 
erly the objection to so placing it. 

n especially good result is obtained 
by using gay chintz or cretonne shades 
on the rollers. These shades may be 
finished with three or more shallow scal- 








lops edged with gimp or fringe. The 
easing for the wood strip is stitched on 
just above the scallops, The best ma- 
terial for this purpose is a glazed chintz, 
which can be.wiped off with a damp 
cloth, but as this is difficult to get at 
present, cretonne will do. The shades 
pictured in Fig. 3 are made of cretonne, 
mounted on rollers that had been used 
for the regulation shades. By using such 
fixtures as are already on hand, these 
shades are easily made and inexpensive. 

While no other decoration is neces- 
sary, Over-draperies and a valance may 
be used with these shades. If hung by 
means of rings they can be drawn to- 
gether at night, giving a delightful 
sense of coziness to the room. t the 


same time, if not too heavy, they allow 


some cheer to filter throug 
Many excellent materials for curtains 
may be found amongst the dress goods. 
Unbleached muslin makes excellent 
curtains, soft in texture and color, it 
hangs in graceful folds and its wearing 
ualities are a great recommendation. 
‘ eta, cotton crépes are also 
recommended, and are a boon to a busy 
housewife as they are easily washed and 
require neither starching nor ironing. 
Soisette or cotton poplin in any of the 
pretty tones may be used in place of the 


frames for the 


white curtains and hung either singly or 
on both sashes. Madras, heavy net, 
soft silk and the sunfast materials are 
desirable, provided they are in keepin 
with their surroundings. Oak Acme 4 
work and mission furniture call. for 
rather sturdy weaves, but enamel paint 
and walnut or mahogany furniture ad- 
mit the use of finer textures, while 
linens and cretonnes combine with almost 
any style of furnishing. 

Grendvanation may be hung on the 
outside of the casement and, if the 
woodwork is bad or the window very 
narrow, the whole frame may be cov- 
ered ; otherwise it is better to show most 
of the trim. In the case of a group, of 
windows such as appears in Fig. 4, a full 
set is sometimes used at each window, 
but the side draperies at, either end, 
united .by means of a valance, are pref- 
erable. If the ceiling is very low the 
valance should be omitted ; if too high, 
the effect will be that of lowering it. 

A word of caution should be empha- 
sized in regard to the side drapery. 
Never split your widths. A curtain 
should at least look ample enough to 
have a purpose, even though you may 
never draw it. The widest goods, fifty 
inches, when ca put up with the 
rings and a French heading will push 
back into afew inches. If this is split 
and hems taken off, the result 
is what one woman calls ‘‘ shoe- 
strings.’’ 

To make the French heading 
which is illustrated in the upper 
half of Fig. 2, measure your 
material into even spaces, mak- 
ing a group of plaits, three ina 
group, for every space, and from 
three to five inches apart. Sew 
a ring to each group of plaits 
and slip the rings over the rod. 
The distance between the grou 
of plaits is determined by the 
thickness of the material. 

The length of the curtains de- 
pends somewhat upon the con- 
struction of the window. In 
general, the curtains inside the 
casement should just clear the 
sill, Allowance for shrinkage is 
made by turning over the top 
hem a second time. Over-drap- 
eries usually come to the bottom 
of the apron, the strip below the 
sill, If the woodwork extends to the 
floor the drapery should also reach the 
floor, especially if the material is heavy. 

In the absence of curtain stretchers, 
which are very desirable if there are 
many curtains to be laundered, a set of 
quilting frames can be used, Lacking 
either of these, tack an old sheet on the 
floor of a room that is not in constant 
use and stretch the curtains, which have 
been previously washed and rinsed, over 
this. Pull them into shape, fastening 
the edges down to the sheet with pins 
and leave them in this position until dry. 

It is well to get the exact size of the 
curtains before washing, and put them 
on the stretchers, quilting frames or 
floor according to these measurements. 

It must not be 
forgotten that 
figured materials 
or too much dra- 
pery will make a 
small room look 
smaller. With 
thought and care 
our windows may 
be made beautiful 














outdoor pictures, 
and a_ constant vr: 
source of pleasure, Fig. 2 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Farm Work During School Days 


By FLORENCE I. TAYLOR 


HE general feeling about children 

and farm work has been that chil- 

dren worked at it only in their odd 
moments when the schools were not in 
session, and that it was healthful and 
educative work which could not possibly 
be so harmful as indoor employment in 
factories or stores. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
on the completion of the third of a series 
of investigations into the effect of farm 
work on school attendance, found that 
these ideas are not borne out by the 
facts. The Committee found that the 
farm child is in one way more severely 
handicapped than the factory child, be- 
cause the latter attends school regularly 
until he is fourteen years old, while the 
farm child is absent from school a large 
part of each year from the time he be- 
gins to go to school until he passes the 
compulsory education age. 

Whether in the beet fields of Colorado, 
the tobacco fields of Kentucky, the cot- 
ton fields of Oklahoma, on wheat farms 
or on truck farms, school is of secondary 
importance when the crops need atten- 
tion. A study of seven counties in one 
state showed that in four months 1,411 
children out of a total of 5,895 enrolled 
in school were absent for farm work, and 
that these 1,411 children lost in those 
months a total of 32,977 days of school- 
ing, or an average of twenty-three days 
each. In individual cases the number 
of days lost was much higher. 

In one family the ten-year-old son was 
absent from school fifty-one days out of 
the seventy-four in the first four months 
of the school year to help with the to- 
bacco and corn. Another farmer who 
hired no help kept his nine and eleven- 
year-old boys out of school forty-five 
days of the seventy-four to work in the 
tobacco fields. As one farmer put it, 
‘*That’s the advantage of the tobacco 
crop—every child is a a. 

Down in Kentucky there is a little 
girl who lives on a dairy farm and whose 

reatest ambition is to become a teacher. 

ut there seems to be so much work to 
do on a dairy farm, especially since Mary 
and her ten-year-old brother are the only 
‘*hands’’ their father has, that it looks 
as if her dream would never come true. 
She has been in the eighth grade for two 
ro Each year her father has taken 

er out of school to help with the dairy 
and housework. 

As a substitute for school Mary gets 
up at 4 A. M., and with her brother milks 
seventeen cows. After breakfast she 
separates the cream, cleans the separa- 
tor and the pans, and when the wagon 
returns after delivering the milk, she 
washes the milk cans. She finishes the 
dairy work about eleven o’clock and 
then has ‘‘time to herself ’’—unless 
there is housework to do or the younger 
children need care. In the afternoon 
she drives the cows in from the pasture 
and she and her young brother milk the 
whole herd again. They finish their 
day’s work just. be- 
fore supper. 

The argument that 
farm work is educa- 
tional and therefore 
a legitimate substi- 
tute for the school 
work which is lost, 
is not borne out by 
the facts. Mr. A. C. 
Monahan, specialist 
in rural school ad- 
ministration of the 
United States Bu- 
reau of Education, 
says of it: ‘“‘The 
work itself and the 
conditions under 
which it’s performed 




















Mary and her ten-year-old brother are 
the only “hands” their father has 


are not so educative now as in former 
times when the number of arts and in- 
dustries on the farm was greater than 
it is today, and when the work was 
largely done by hand, the boy or girl 
working in company with the parent.”’ 

Where children work constantly with 
one crop, like beets, tobacco, or cot- 
ton, they learn little besides the auto- 
matic motions required in the planting, 
cultivating and harvesting of the crop. 
Nor is it likely that there is any particu- 
lar effort to make farm work something 
besides drudgery to the 260,196 children 
who are hired out to work on farms for 
others than their parents. 

The compulsory education law which 
ought to force the parents to send their 
children to school is not enforced in rural 
sections, for it is an unwritten law that 

arents may keep their children home 
rom school to help with house or farm 
work. The school term is shorter in the 
rural districts than in the cities because 
of the supposed need for labor of boys 
and girls during the planting and har- 
vesting seasons, but it is still further 
curtailed by taking children from school 
to work in the fields while school is still 
in session. The local school trustees 
who are charged with the enforcement 
of the compulsory education law in the 
rural districts do not enforce it because 
the farmers they would be required to 
rosecute are their friends and neigh- 

rs. Moreover, the trustees are fre- 
quently guilty of similar negligence in 
regard to their own children. 

Another question that presents itself 
in trying to solve this problem is whether 
the parents can afford to hire help and 
keep the children in school. As a mat- 
ter of fact they sometimes can; but as 
long as they can call on the children to 
help them out they will think they can 
not afford it. Their attitude is some- 
what similar to that of the owner of a 
good farm who was building a fine new 
residence. He had six children and his 
excuse for er ee) them out of school 
was, ‘‘ With all these crops on my hands 
and a new house building it is either 
keep the children out of school or hire 
se ; and I couldn’t afford to do that.”’ 

here are, of course, many farmers, 
particularly among the poorer tenant 
class, who could get along without their 
children’s help only with great difficulty, 
but by permitting these farmers to take 
their children from school we are per- 
petuating a poorly educated class of 
farmers, who because of their lack of 
education and training will never be able 
to earn a fair living nor become produc- 
tive members of the community in which 
they live. 

Returning to Mary, her predicament 
raises the question of what is to be done 
with her and the 1, 431,254 other children 
who are working on farms today, and who 
probably will have as little ce as 
she to become what they want to become. 









How Joe Wilson Gave In 


[Continued from page 97] 


There’s no sense in spoiling a perfectly good 
man. Just you wait and see what happens to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head dubiously. “ I’m 
afraid your pa will be angry. I wish you 
hadn’t done it, Lute.” 

“Stop worrying, ma; it’ll do him good. I’m 
not a bit afraid.” And the dishes rattled 
briskly in her efficient hands. 

All over the comfortable farmhouse were 
evidences of Joe Wilson’s thoughtful provid- 
ing. The latest addition, installed before he 
would buy the car, was a fine bathroom—joy 
of the family and envy of the neighbors. He 
was not close with his money, but he wanted 
to do the spending, and it had never occurred 
to him that women folk should have anything 
to say in the matter of their own clothing. Ea 

Mrs. Wilson was showing the new bathroom = 



























































’ to her sister-in-law the next day when the 


subject came up. 

“Mary, this is fine! I was just thinking a =. 
little while ago that you had the nicest place in . = 
the county. Joe certainly is a good provider.” - 

**T know it, Lucy,” again that uneasy sigh. 

“ And the girls know it, too, but they do get 
out of sorts because he won’t let them have 
any say about their clothes. I never minded 
for myself, but girls will get notions.” 

Lucy paused; she admired her brother but 
she was always ready to be fair. “I don’t 
blame them a bit for that, Mary,—but it’s not 
Joe’s fault. It’s just the way he was brought 
up; he’s exactly like his father. I never chose 
a dress for myself until after I was married. 
What’s that, Mollie? You don’t mean din- 
ner’s almost ready—my, how this morning 
has flown! Joe,” she beckoned from the win- 
dow, “don’t you hear those chickens calling?” 

“Is it dinner time, Lutie?” asked Joe at 
the kitchen door. 

“Tt ll be ready pretty soon, but you’ve got 
time to clean up a little, if you like. Why 
don’t you go in an’ put on a clean shirt? I 
laid one out on the bed for you.” 

Joe ped. To put ona clean shirt in the 
middle of the day was an unknown article in 
his creed; but he had no intention of ing 
today, so shut his lips as he walked, with un- a 
necessary emphasis, into the bedroom. Sure. a : 
enough, on the bed was not one shirt, but siz, = a 
of new blue calico. And there was something 4 4 
else, folded neatly. Joe held it up gingerly. 

The garment unfolded itself into a pair of 
blue calico trousers. 

At sight of the shirts he hadn’t known 
whether to laugh or to swear—now he didn’t 
hesitate. “ What in ——, what did she mean 
anyway, little minx—I’ll teach her! Lucy!” 
he shouted, banging open the door. His sister = 
should see how her namesake was treating ~ 
her father. x 

“What's the matter, Joe, stepped on a 
wasp?” 

“Come here and see what kind of a daugh- 
ter I’ve got—but I’ ll show her!” 

“What is the matter with you,Joe? You 
look just like father now—for the land’s sake, _—™ 
what is that!” Joe was holding up the trousers. 

“Oh my! Oh my! That’s the funniest thing 
I ever saw!” 

“That's not all, if you think it’s so funny,” 
and Joe pointed grimly to the shirts, : 

“Six of them! How did they ever—be a  ~ 
sport now, an’ put them on. Don’t let the 
girls see that you are mad. Dobe a sport— 
that’s the way to queer the joke—put them 
on.” But Joe refused to be a sport. : 

Dinner was being put on the table when he 
stamped into the kitchen. Mollie was almost 
as white as her mother, but Lutie’s eyes twin- 
kled defiantly. ‘‘Come on, pa; two gizzards 
for you today. Those little birds are the. ~ 
finest ever.” 

“Stop your noise and listen tome! I want 
to know what you mean ——.” ; 

** Goodness, pa, I mean that those fine broil- 
ers are longing to get between your teeth. 
Don’t keep them waiting.” ‘ 

“Lucy Wilson ——.” 

“T never answered to that name yet. Aunt 
peor get pa to sit down before dinner’s a 
spoiled.” 


“T’ll not sit down antil Lute tells me what~ 
she means by showing no more respect for 
me-—— and wasting a lot of good material 
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besides. 

“T’ll tell you what I mean. I’m sick an’ tire 
of wearing nothing but blue calico; but y 
seemed so keen about it that we decided 
let you — a chance a“ joy it. a 
matter with it, anyway ought you'd 
pleased with all those nice new shirts, 
Aunt Lucy, I know you're about starved.” . 

She si to Mollie and both quickly 
began to slip off what the fairly dazed ; 
(Continued on page 117] Gis ehs 
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cases. 

_ lived on a farm all his life. 
_ sent him there. When he left us he 
_ could not write. Ina little less than a 
' month after he had gone we received a 
| letter from him. It was a joyous little 
_ Rote with but a trace of the old nervous 
yy oped 





The Time Is Fast Coming When All Women 


MARCH, 1919 


of Voting Age May Vote 


By WILMER ATKINSON, Editor Emeritus 
(President Pennsylvania Men’s League for Woman Suffrage) 


YOMING was the first state in 

the Union to extend equal fran- 

chise to women. This was near- 
ly fifty years ago. 

Now, what do we behold? This is 
what! The number of Congressmen in 
whose election women may now take 
part is 132. The number of electoral 
votes in which women have a voice is 
218, out of a total of 531, and only 266 
vetes are necessary to a choice for Pres- 
ident of the United States. The total 
number of women of voting age in the 
states where women have a form of suf- 
frage that gives them the right to vote 
for federal officials is more than 11,000, - 


They now have full suffrage in the fol- 
lowing states and Alaska: Wyoming, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, 
California, Arizona, Kansas, Oregon, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, Michigan, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma. In addi- 
tion to this they have Presidential suf- 
frage in Illinois, North Dakota, Nebras- 
ka and Rhode Island. Women may vote 
for President in twenty-one states out 
of forty-eight. 

All political parties have declared for 
the right of women to equal suffrage 
with men. The House of Representa- 
tives, in its Sixty-fifth Session, passed 


the Federal Amendment for woman suf- 
frage to be submitted to the states for 
ratification, and the Senate will pass it 
as soon as a few ‘‘ wilful men’’ come 
to their senses. No President can be 
elected who does not declare in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

And- why should women not vote? 
They have souls, haven’t they? They 
are folks, are they not? A good deal 
of housecleaning needs to be done in our 
‘political households, national, state and 
municipal, and the women are accom- 
plished in that line of work. They’ll go 
to it—and do it ! 

Not only in our country are women 
coming into their own. Surveying the 
foreign field, what do we behold? This: 
They now have full suffrage in New 
Zealand, Australia, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Finland, Norway, Iceland, Den- 
mark and Russia; they are promised ful! 
suffrage in Belgium, Italy, France, 
Sweden and Holland, and they will prob- 
ably get it in the new German Republic. 

So if this thing keeps up at the pres- 
ent pace the Turks. will ere long join 
the procession, the men of Senegambia, 
Senegal, Timbuctoo, Togo Land, and all 
the wild tribes, will come bearing the 
banner of civilization—equal rights for 
women ! 





Farm Life Cures Shell Shock 


E was one of the 
worst cases of 


By GEORGE F. KERNEY 


No. 5 is a part of 
the Savenay hospi- 





shell-shock we ever 
got in our hospital 
behind the lines. He 
was a sturdy little 
fellow, but the con- 
tinual pounding of 
the artillery and the 
horror of all he saw 
finally ate into his 
nervous structure. 
Slam a door and he 
would start with a 
wild cry of fear. 
Speak- to him sud- 
denly and he would 
fall to his knees as though in great pain. 
Over and over in his sleep he would kill 
the seven Germans he had lunged at 
and killed with his bayonet. It was 


_ pitiful to hear him in his sleep argt- 


ing with his God over these Germans; 
over and over again he would assure 
himself that if he had not ‘‘ got’’ them, 
they would have ‘‘ got ’’ him. 
e could do very little for him. He 
was far from the firing line, for our hos- 
ital was situated in a very pleasant 
ttle French village. We gave him the 
best of our food; the doctors, the nurses 
who idolized him, and the hospital corp 
men gave him the best of attention. 
Finally we heard that the Red Cross had 
established a farm hospital where the 
Were experimenting with shell - shoc 
e was from Minnesota and had 
So we soon 


in his handwriting. ‘‘ This is a 
bird of a place. Back to the old hoe, 
the plow and all the animals! The only 
mili here is our uniforms. ’’ 
had an occasion to visit 
enay where this very successful 
lier farm was located. Hospital Farm 





Soldiers on the hospital farm 


} tal group. It was 
first organized and 
supported by the 
D4 | Red Cross and later 
was taken over by 
the Government. 
The Red Cross had 
simply rented a 
farm—one of the 
many jin France to- 
day whose vwners 
have been killed in 
the war. It con- 
sisted of several 
hundred acres and 
a little stone farmhouse carefully pro- 
tected from evil spirits, as is the custom 
in Brittany, by gaunt looking white 
crosses painted on the outside walls. 

Once sent to this farm the boys were 
made to forget their military life. They 
slept in beds in a big, airy loft of the 
house. There was no mess-line and they 
sat down to a table with a table-cloth. 
Flowers were on the table. The food, 
fresh from the farm, was entirely dif- 
ferent from the ‘‘slum,’’ ‘‘monkey 
meat’’ and ‘‘corn willy’’ to which the 
soldier patients were accustomed. In 
the evenings, after the work in the 
fields was done, the boys gathered in a 
pleasant little sitting-room with a large 
open fireplace to sing and talk over 
their many vivid memories. Contrary 
to the Ly empl notion, the rehearsing of 
their old life seemed valuable in enablin 
the nervous patients to literally tal 
their fears out of their systems. By 
working in the fields it was found that 
they soon got control of themselves. 
Farm work was found to be the best 
tonic for shell-shock cases. 

The farm served two purposes. Not 
only was it a hospital farm, but it also 
supplied the near-by-American hospitals 
with fresh vegetables. A large flower 
garden, where they usually sent their 
worst cases to work, furnished flowers 
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to keep the graves in the little American 
grave-yard at Savenay amply supplied 
with roses and French carnations, 

It was curious to watch the reaction 
of the French to this farm. Strange 
rumors of the magic worked by 
gos American army rippled through 

rance, so they were prepared for any- 
thing. Naturally the very best Ameri- 
can farming methods were immediatel 
introduced on this farm. The Frene 
farmer is a good tiller of the soil, a pa- 
tient one, to be sure, but his farms are 
not remarkable for their modern meth- 
ods. The old plow of generations ago 
is good enough for him, and the nearer 
he lives to the soil, the closer attention 
he feels he can give his farm. With 
this new sort of a farmer, the young 
American, in his midst, to step over the 
boundaries of the American farm was 
to the Brittany peasant, like stepping 
over at least a century in the history of 
the world farming. He came to wonder 
and left praying. “ Bien installatione !’”’ 
was invariably his exclamation, which 
was his polite way of saying, ‘‘ Con- 
foundedly fine !’’—a verdict of most of 
its soldier patients. 


Money-Making Crops 


[Continued from page 78] 


results. The chief value of the crop for 
hogs is in the beans. Therefore, hogs 
should not be turned into the field until 
the pods are well filled. Pigs being fat- 
tened on soy-bean pasture should receive 
two or three pounds of grain daily for 
each 100 pounds weight. For this rea- 
son soy-beans are planted in corn that is 
to be hogged down in the fall. 


Soy-Bean Successes 


When asked how his hogs liked the soy- 
beans he planted with corn, Chas. 
Mitchell, of Indiana, said: 

‘*There were too many beans for the 
corn and the hogs didn’t eat all of them. 
They were shut out of the field and the 
cows were turned in. It was a caution 
to see the way the cows came up on their 
milk. I shall plant beans with every bit 
of corn I put out next year.”’ 

** We recommend the planting of soy- 
beans with corn to be used as a crop to 
feed off in the field with sheep, hogs or 
cattle, or as a silage crop,’’ says County 
Agent L. S. Griffith, of Lee county, Ill. 
‘*Certainly no crop ever gave any bet- 
ter satisfaction under such adverse con- 
ditions as existed the past season.’’ 
Out of twenty-six replies from growers 
of soy-beans in Lee county only one was 
dissatisfied with the crop. Twenty-three 
of these men decided to grow soy-beans 
the second year. 

‘* That soy-beans are a very useful as 
well as a profitable cropin Pulaski county 
can not be doubted,’’ says County Agent 
J. J. Matthews, of Indiana, ‘‘ Out in 
Jefferson township, .Mrs. Moon grew 
some soy-beans. She says she made 
more money out of the soy-beans than 
she would have made with corn on the 
same ground. This, of course, does not 
take into consideration the good they 
did by building up the soil.’’ 

The soy-bean as a legume crop de- 
serves @ much wider recognition than 
it has received. A twenty-bushel crop 
of soy-beans will carry forty per cent 
more protein and twenty-five per cent 
more fat than a fifty-bushel corn crop, 
or thirty per cent more protein and six- 
ty-five per cent more fat than a two-ton 
crop of clover hay. The oilmeal from 
soy-beans is higher in protein and fat 
than that from cottonseed or linseed. 

For complete information about grow- 
ing soy-beans write to the Chief of Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, C., and ask 
for Farmers’ Bulletin 973. It’s free. 
A post-card will do. Try a few soy- 
beans and some sweet clover this year. 






































Give your 
poultry and 
animals the best liv- 
ing conditions by using Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
It is a powerful germ de- 
stroyer—helps to keep off 
contagious diseases. Make 
the rounds of the poultry 
house, pig pens and stables 
regularly with the sprin- 
| kling can. Kills hog lice. 
| Don’t neglect the garbage 
cans, drains, foul-smelling 
} 
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and disease-breeding 
places. An excellent disinfect- 
ant for the home. One gallon 
makes 100 gallons solution. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ohio 
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INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Vetermarians Question Box 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C, 
WILL you kindly give me a remedy 


for the treatment of thrush in the 
feet of a horse? J. Y. 

Thrush usually is caused by wet and filth in 
the stable. Allow the horse a box stall and 
bed it with planing-mill shavings or sawdust. 
Perfectly cleanse the clefts of the frogs on 
each side. Then pack in a mixture of equal 
quantities of calomel, subnitrate of bismuth 
and powdered alum and pack absorbent cot- 
ton or oakum on top, using a little pine tar to 
keep it in place. Renew: the dressing daily 
until no longer needed. 


I have a cow that fell and hurt herself 
and had every appearance of dying. She 
came to, but now she staggers when she 
walks. She has sick spells; first she 
is constipated and then her bowels are 
very loose. For a few days she will be 
all right and then have another sick 
spell. L. 


It is best not to use the milk from such a 
cow, for in all probability she has tuberculosis 
which is incurable and contagious and makes 
the milk dangerous for man or animals. 
Have a qualified veterinarian apply the tuber- 
culin test and if she reacts dispose of her as 
he directs. Meanwhile, keep her isolated, and 
cleanse, disinfect and whitewash the stable 
she has occupied. 


One of my horses has a discharge from 
his nose, like catarrh. 
been running since last summer. 
shall I do for him ? 


While this may be a case of chronic catarrh 
due to distemper, or nasal gleet from the pres- 
ence of a diseased or split molar tooth in the 
upper jaw, it may be glanders and for that 
reason you should take the horse to a qualified 
veterinarian for examination. Glanders is 
contagious and incurable among herses and is 
communicable and fatal toman. An affected 
horse has to be destroyed, according to state 
law. If the veterinarian finds that glanders 
is not present he will have to trephine the 
skull for removal of a diseased tooth, or liber- 
ation of pusin asinus. Then he will prescribe 
appropriately after treatment and a course of 
astringent tonics. It is not acase that can be 
successfully handled by the owner. 


What 
D.B 


When one of my cows came fresh one 
teat would give no milk, so I used a 
needle to open the teat. That teat went 
dry, and in a couple of weeks swelled up 


and burst open. The other three quar- 
ters of the udder give good milk. hat 
caused the trouble ? W.B 


The needle not being sterilized carried in- 
fective matter into the quarter and caused 
the abscess. This possibly might have been 
prevented by properly opening the closed 
duct of the teat with a sterilized probe and 
bistoury, followed by the use of sterilized 
dilators. We fear that the quarter is ruined 
for milk production, but the milk from the 
other quarters may be used if they appear to 
be sound and the cow has been tested with 
tuberculin and proved free from tuberculosis. 
Have her tested if that has not been done. 





I have a pair of young mules that have 
a breaking out all over their shoulders. 
It goes away when winter comes, but 
in summer it breaks out on their necks, 
and they rub a great deal. Their necks 
are still naked and they have some sores 
on them. G. B. 


We suspect that the disease is a form of ec- 
zema termed “summer itch” or “ jack sores,” 
but possibly it is true parasitic mange and for 
that reason you should have an examination 
made by a veterinarian. Clip the mules and 
after washing the affected parts with a 1-50 
solution of coal-tar dip, rub in every three 
days a mixture of two ounces of sulphur, half 
an ounce of coal-tar dip and a pint of sweet- 
oil or cottonseed-oil. Chicken fice sometimes 
cause effects such as you describe. Keep 
poultry out of the stable which should be 
cleansed, disinfected and whitewashed. 





“KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to the farm ani- 
mals in a healthy condition. age will be 
answered direct by mail to Our F who are 
not accessible to a local veterinary adviser. Ad- 
dress, “ Ailments and Remedies,”’ this office. 


His nose has. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
Thousands of sore, lame and useless hones have been 


tee ver 24 year's ex- 
4 lameness. 


SAVE-The-HORSE } 
” Registerod) a : 
is no Ret ba is backed up to do the things 
we claim for it by a Signed Guarantee- “money 
refunded if it faile™ on SPAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin, 
or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Ten Disease— 
horse works. Keep i it on hand for 
¥ ee endorsed by breeders, 
valvatle horses in the world, 


Write us today about any horse ailment and our 
BOOK, Copy of Contract and Advice—ALL FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Draggists Ev uryudit sell Save-The-Horse with 
CONTRACT, or we npn by Parcel Post or Express paid. 
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WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE 
3 BOTTLES OF 


STANDARD HEAVE REMEDY 
TO CURE ANY CASE OF HEAVES 
QR WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 
It-has restored to sound health and working 
condition, thousands of horses doomed 
to death by their owners 


Address Dept. E for descriptive pamphlet 
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will clean them off permanently 

you work the horse same time. ‘Does a 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.60 — 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you more 
if youwrite. Book 4 R free. 
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Checker-Board Insertion and Edging 


By FRIEDA REEVE 


HE lace which is illustrated in Fig. 

1 is very suggestive of a checker- 

board and because of the simplic- 
ity of the design, many uses will be 
found for it. 

The work is done lengthwise, begin- 
ning with a chain made the length de- 
sired. Turn; make 1 d. c. in 6th st. 
from needle, then ch. 1 and make 1 d. c. 
in every other ch. st. to end of ehain. 
Break off thread and begin 2d row with 
1d. c. in 2d ch. st. in front of Ist d.c. 
in preceding row. To make this stitch, 
wrap the thread around the needle once; 
then, holding the end of the thre 
securely in the left hand, insert needle 
in st. just mentioned and draw thread 
through, dropping off 2 st. at a time. 
Make 1d. c. under ch. following 1st d. 
ce. in preceding row, ch. 3, and make 





Fig. 1 


3d. c. under d. c. just made ; repeat to 
end of row. For 3d row, make a treble 
crochet in Ist d. c. of preceding row, 
proceeding as in first d. c. of that row, 
except that thread is wound around the 
needle twice; then 1d. c. in 3d ch. of 
shell, ch. 3, 3d. c. under d. c. just made 
and repeat to end of row. 4th row: 
1 tr. c. in tr. ce. of preceding row, then 
same as 3d row. 5th row: 1 d. c¢. in 
first ‘d. c. then alternately, 3 ch. 1 s. c. 
in 3d. ch. of each shell to end, 6th row, 
peemeely like ist row. The pattern can 

e made wider or narrower by increas- 
ing or decreasing the number of rows. 
‘The pattern may seem somewhat com- 
plicated at first, but Fig. 2 illustrates 
the method of working. A pretty edging 
is obtained by omitting the finishing 
rows. 





Fig. 2 





How Joe Wilson Gave In 


[Continued from page 114] 


supposed to be their dresses. Aunt Lucy 
clapped her hands. ‘Do look, brother; don’t 
they look nice ? I haven’t had a chance to tell 
you girls how pretty your bungalow aprons 
are; but I thought you were wearing them 
for dresses—some people do, you know. I 
never dreamed you were all dressed up under- 
neath. Tell the girls how fine they look, Joe.” 

“Let’s eat,” was the only comment they 
could get him to make at that moment, but 
Aunt Lucy chattered on. 

“ What a good idea to trim them with white 
braid—and they cover you all up so you can 
wear anything you please under them. What 
did you use for those white skirts, Lutie ?” 

“T got Indian head fof the skirts. It took 
only three lengths for that new pattern, and 
it’s easy to make. The waists are made of 
lawn and we crocheted the lace. Now you 
know the worst, and can see for yourselves 
whether you like it or not.” 

“What I want to-know is how you paid for 
all that stuff.” Joe showed no signs of 
gong 2 

“Oh, Stevens was perfectly willing to 
charge them.” Joe bit his lips, but waited for 
her to continue. “He said your credit was 
good—and you can take it out of what’s com- 
ing te us for washing and ironing and taking 
eare of the chickens and making the butter 
and—” 

“And earning your board and keep,” con- 
eluded Aunt Lucy. “Lute is right about it, 
Joe; there’s no reason why girls shouldn’t 
leek nice just because they live ona farm— 
and if anybody earns good-looking clothes, 
they do.” 


Joe was a fairly reasonable man, and was 
digesting a few Titnes beside the very deli- 
cious dinner his daughters had prepared, but 
those blue calico trousers were not so easily 
swallowed. “I'll get even if it takes a leg.” 

Therewas something in her father’s man- 
ner the next few days that did not put Lutie 


‘altogether at her ease; but nothing more was 


At breakfast Sunday morning he an- 
nounced, “I’m going to start for church about 
— minutes early. You’d better hustle a 

le.” 


“What on earth,” wondered his wife, but it 


_ was seldom Joe's way to explain himself, so 


she asked no questions. Later, as she elimbed 


: Wearily into.the ¢ar, he noticed how shabby 
She looked in her dreary old clothes, and the ° 


he gavethe girls, in their trim white 
, was a bit troubled. Just before they 
' with a little flush, 
told vens was. coming 
with them for 


dinner. 
_ “All right, Pi) bring the ear ‘round to the 


~ 


front. 
for me.” 

The doxology was just ending when Lutie’s 
face suddenly grew scarlet. An instant later 
a stir began to quiver through the audience. 
Mollie and her mother turned white. Heads 
were twisting toward the door. Here and 
there a suppressed titter broke through the 
hush. The preacher looked up from the pages 
he was arranging, gasped, and began to mix 
his sermon sheets. 

The only perfectly composed person in the 
church was Joe Wilson, marching triumphantly 
down the middle aisle, clad from head to foot 
in blue calico. He seated himself ostenta- 
tiously, and took a hymn-book from the rack 
to be ready for the announcement. 

Lutie looked furtively toward Ed Stevens, 
but he was not laughing, and her sien was 
comforted by the quietsympathy in his glance. 

The hymn was not a success. Only Joe 
Wilson’s dominant tenor carried unbroken 
through the six verses. The music gave cover 
for hysterical outbursts. Joe was a large man, 
and the imposing six feet of blue calico, sing- 
ing so solemnly, proved too much for the 
deacons themselves. : 

Mollie’s white face was an agonizing appeal 
to the young preacher. He did his best, but 
it mattered very littlé that his sermon was not 
in order. No one heard it, but from time to 
time a high pressure attempt at control re- 
sulted in an unintentional snort that was im- 
mediately contagious. Tom Evans, who “liked 
to died,” finally got up and made a rapid exit. 

Never was the benediction such a relief, but 
it was somehow achieved, and every one hur- 
ried out with explosive “whatevers” and 
“why in the worlds” punctuating the ex- 
citement. 

Joe turned to Mollie. “I’m going to ask the 
minister to go home with us.” Her little wail 
of miserable protest apparently did not reach 
him. The next moment he was escorting the 
embarrassed young man through the giggling 
crowd. With unusual politeness Joe assisted 
the family into the car. ‘“ Mollie, you can sit 
in anybody’s lap you want to, ma can come in 
front with me.” a 

But Joe’s attempts to make the ride a merry 
one failed. However, he had shown himself 
game, felt that he had “got even” and now he 
was willing to prove his fairness. As dinner 
was announced he stepped out of the bedroom 
dressed in his usual Sunday garb. Turning to 
the preacher he explained, “ You see the girls 
wanted to fix me up according to their own 
notions, and I tried to show them my appre- 
ciation; but I’m free to admit I wouldn’t care 
for blue calico as a steady diet. Say, Lute, I 
believe your ma would like one of those white 

Can’t you fix her up some way? The 
blue ealico will do for them—what do you call 
’em—bungle-o aprons!” 


You go on in now, and don’t wait 
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Send NO Money Hon. 
Worn everywhere now because they’re blessed com- 
fort and built full of solid wear. Two fultoak leather 
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Now he’s riding in the Buick we gave him, 
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ou.a dandy auto also, 
. K. Austin, Mgr. 857 Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas 
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**That’s Relief for My 
' Rheumatic Aches’’ 


LOAN’S LINIMENT is an effective counter- 
irritant that penetrates to the affected 
part, without rubbing, scatters the con- 

gestion, and promotes a warm, comfortable 
relief. Try it when your ‘‘bones ache** 
and you feel you ‘‘can hardly stand up 
any longer.”* 

For more than 37 years S!oan’s Liniment 
has been used by the families of the nation 
in quickly relieving rheumatic aches, lum- 
bago, neuralgia, sciatica, lame, sore, strained 
muscles, bruises and other pains and sprains. 


Put up in convenient bottles in three sizes-- 
the larger the bottle the greater the erono- 
my. Can be used by every member of the 

of gratifying i 


family with assurance results. 
Sioans 
[eee baat ane 
Kills Pain 
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new re- 
lieves rupture will be 
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noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
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No lies, Durable, cheap. 
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Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 

mailed . 





sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 






THE FARM JOURNAL 


_ Crop Rotation—Shall the States Control? 


| 


i 


OULD it be advisable for the 

states to put their hands on the 

farms and their owners and say, 

‘*You must follow certain methods of 
rotation ’’? 

In other words, ought there to be laws 


|. saying in effect to the farmer, ‘‘ This 


year you must plant corn on this field, 


| next year potatoes or wheat, and the 


year after that you must sow the land 


| to oats and seed it down’’? 


He would be a pretty bold man who 
would dare to stand up and say that 


| crop rotation is not a good thing and 


should not be practised. Every prac- 
tical farmer knows that it is not wise 
to grow one crop too long on the same 
ground. 

But is not Nature as good a lawmaker 
as we need? After we have grown any 
given crop long on the same land, she 
steps in and says, ‘‘ You have gone too 
far. I will stop you by withholding a 


| profitable harvest.’’ 


We are pretty apt to take the hint in 
a case of that kind. A few are slow 
about. it, but the time will come when 
those who constantly plant land with 
corn or wheat will find that nature has 
placed an embargo on further efforts in 
that direction. 

While this is so, the states may well 
place certain restrictions upon the prac- 
tises of some farmers w w the 
same crops indefinitely on the same 
ground. For ia a England has a 
law that farmers shall not plant pota- 
toes on land where tubers infected 
by the potato wart disease have been 
grown. We can see why that is. If 
potatoes were to be grown right along 
on such infected soil, it would tend to 
infect adjoining lands; and certainly by 
increasing the yield of diseased tubers 


the infection would be spread far and 
wide, wherever those diseased potatoes 
might go. So the law says, ‘‘ Stop grow- 
ing potatoes on those soils. Devote the 
land to other crops than potatoes, so 
that in time the infection will disap- 
pear.”’ 

Cotton growing states feel warranted 
in making laws along the same line to 
prevent the spread of the pink boll- 
worm, Thus Texas, to destroy this pest, 
prohibits the growing of cotton in the 
zones where this insect is working.. To 
prevent the spread of white blister rust, 
the state of New York prohibits the 
planting of black currant, which is a 
carrier of that disease. Similar laws 
are in existence in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, relative to the common bar- 
berry, which spreads rust on-wheat. 

That is as much as the states have 
deemed it advisable to do in the enact- 
ment of laws governing crop rotation. , 
However, the laws rmit those who 
own lands to have clauses inserted in 
contracts with tenants securing desired. 
rotations, and in certain sections many 
do this with good results. 2g 

Many of our states, recognizing the 
value and the necessity of crop rotation, | 
have passed laws relating to county. or, 
district demonstration farms which are 
conducted in such a scientific and suc- 
cessful way that farmers who. visit, 
them or learn about them will find that 
it pays to follow certain, definite; plans 
of rotation and will be led to, 
similar methods on their own farms. 

Perhaps the law will never univer- 
sally prescribe compulsory crop rotation, 
but by leading the way and teaching 
the good effects of wise rotations, it 
may greatly advance the cause of 
farming. V.-L. 





terrupted advance was 





ATCHES are honor- 
able on the knees of 
a man’s pants. Patches 
on the seat of a man’s 


Finger 





made in one day: in this 
battle than in, any one 
day of the four years of, 


Boar | 





pants are not so much 
so. Patched-up thinking is a disgrace 
to any man, 

Have you seen the first robin of spring? 


It is not much of a road that does not 
lead to the farm. 


Every man who makes a first-rate 
article surely has a right to claim a 
first-rate price for it. 


Life is not a playground, but a work- 
shop, although there are frequent re- 
cesses during which we may regain our 
poise, freshen up and get ready to start 
over. 

The best farmers’ organizations have 
no secret passwords, signs or grips. 
They are open and aboveboard. at 
is. one reason why they are. gaining 
ground so fast. 


There is no better friend of mankind 
than the man who one hate out of his 
heart and tries to think of all the good 
and kindly things he can to say about 
all his fellowmen. 

A real handy tool for the farmer is a 
bit-brace that will-work close up to the 
side of a t or wall, where a common 
brace could not be turned. Buy a good 
one. No cheap affair will last long enough 
to pay. 

Fields in Hamilton county, O., that had 
sour soil and were broken by limestone 
outcroppings have been made more pro- 
ductive and easier to plow by crushing 
the stone and spreading it over the 
ground. There are other places where 
such work would pay. 


More Americans f 


MLO ht. side by side 
in the St. Mihiel drive 


an in any other. 








battle in our history. A larger unin- 








war on west front. 
More. prisoners were taken than in any: 
twenty-four hours of the war on the 
French front. 


President Wilson favors the, earliest 
ible resumption and extension of 
ighway construction, and has written 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston to that 
effect. The Secretary of War also has 
written the Secretary of Agriculture in 
favor of highway work. 


Every farm should have a,workshop 
fitted up with a strong bench, shelvi 
etc., and equipped with tools of all kinds, : 
Here during weather many an hour, 
can be profitably spent in building coops,; 
troughs, nests and other poultry fixtures, 
either for immediate use or to be kept 
in hand until needed. 


“To make a shoe scraper,” sa John 
Handyside, of Connecticut, ‘‘take an old 
draw-knife and knock the handles off. 









* 


RE: 


eg 


Put two small posts about a foot high r. 


in the ground near. the back soca — 
Drive handles of the draw-knife into the 
posts, as shown. I have had one of these -~ 


outside my door for seven years‘and it’ 
is good for seven years more.’ Just the 
time of year now when a fellow needs” 
one.”’ 
for that Experimental Farm? It wilh 
have to be pretty good to beat that. ~ 
























ow who can send a better idea : 
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The Mystery of the Mountains 
[Continued from page 112] 


side, pursued by bullets, his giving the 
alarm of the enemy plot—and he burned 
with eagnerness to know what happened 
after he had fainted. He moved. his 
head on the pillow and saw he was quite 
alone. 

**Hello!’’ he called. ‘“Hello! Hello!’ 
Almost immediately a Red Cross nurse 
appeared in the open doorway. Over 
her snowy shoulder he saw the faces of 
Elinor Davis and Tom McKay. 

‘‘Did they get ’em?’’ he asked. 
** Have they got ’em locked up?’’ 

‘*You bet!’’ grinned Tom, stepping 
around the nurse and into the room. 
**U. S. marshal, backed up by good old 
U. S. troops, nabbed the whole crew.’’ 

‘‘And Zollman? Did they get him, 
too ? +B 

‘‘He’s over at the marshal’s office 
now.”’ 

Allerton closed his eyes for a moment 
—he was feeling rather weak from loss 
of blood—and murmured, ‘‘ Thank God 
for that !”’ 

He looked up then at Elinor, and a 
faint smile touched his pale lips. It oc- 
cured to him to ask where they were and 
how she happened to be there. 

**You’re at the post hospital at Camp 
Cumberland,’’ she answered, following 
Tom into the room, ‘‘and the whole 
camp’s buzzing with your name. You’re 
the hero of the hour. I hurried out here 
as soon as I heard about you. I thought, 
perhaps~’’ she hesitated briefly, look- 
ing at him in a strange way—‘‘I thought 
there might be something I could do for 

ou.”’ 
**Well,”’ he began, with a quizzical 
smile, ‘‘if you can tell me how I got 
here—’? 


She explained that the owner of the 
cross- s store had sent a hurry-up 
call to Camp Cumberland for a surgeon 
and an ambulance while telephoning to 
the commander there. 

** And how are the wounds?”’ he asked, 
glancing down at his bandaged shoulder. 

‘The doctor says,’’ replied the nurse, 
with a disapproving glance at the visi- 
tors, ‘‘that you will pull through all 
right — provided you have absolute 
quiet. ”” 

‘But I can’t be quiet,’’ protested 
Allerton, ‘‘till somebody tells me all the 
news, Tom, what have they learned 
about this Zollman? ’”’ 

“* We put him on the grill,’’ said Tom, 
‘‘and it seems he was planning to wipe 
out Camp Cumberland.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ urged Allerton. ‘‘Goon!’’ 

‘‘Well, as near as we can figure it out 
this old bird has a nest of gigantic gas 
bombs, which he claims he can project 
into the air so that they will fall on the 
camp below and kill the 35,000 men 
there. These immense gas shells of his 
were to be loaded with a deadly new gas 
—the stuff smells like chloroform.”’ 

‘*Floyd, old scout,’’ concluded Tom, 
*‘you sure rounded. up a prize package 
in. that other gang. International in- 
trigue without end! Your cabin was 
filled with stuff that’ll open your eyes 
when you see it. Some day, when you’re 
0. K. again I'll tell you all about it—but 
first you’ll have to tell me what you 
know about them and exactly what’s 
peppened, point by point, since you left 

ouse Jast night. It was sure a case 


x ig 
. of the right man on the job. You're the 
game , fame old kid t you always 


were ! 
‘*A braver man never lived,’’ mur- 
mured Elinor, gazing down into his eyes. 
She could not, of course, say more at 


‘ that time—not with Tom and the nurse 


looking on—but Allerton, eagerly search- 


q ing her face knew what was in her 


And he was sure, now, that he 


¥ loved her and wanted her for his wife. 


THE END.” 


LT Ga ee. eee 
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BELL-ANS is 
perfectly harmless 


And that is the one great big reason why 
we are proud of helping to make it so { | 
tremendously popular. BELL-ANS con- a 
tains noalcohol, no narcotic, no acetanilide, 

or anything else in any way objectionable 

for anyone to take, yet it is so very effect- 

ive and useful that Doctors say it ought 

to be kept handy in every home; and we 

have come to feel that it is almost a re- 
ligious duty to tell our readers about it. 
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ZS Sure Relief 


PRESENT THESE PICTURES 
TO YOUR SCHOOL 


These, pictures are the best Sint yon cop tay end Woodpecker, (5) Barn Swallow. Price 10 cents, 

want every Liberty Bird . Bluebird Kings 
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oodpecker. Price 
A Set No: 4. Five pictures. (1) 
BE gemma. Thvemegedly pote View, (5) Coal (4) 


ag te checkouts, beets: (5) tack-cappal Chictnaes: Price Thema. 

Thee Ge te Gunes colon cf the = Sak Ma, 5... Pee sits, (1) Cobu Mints 
bic and each picture pons (2) Ni wk, (3) Flicker, (4) Yellow-breasted Chat, 
il cand 7 aches & 9 inches. (5) Ruby-terosted Hemming Bird. Price 10cents. 





Blue Jay. ies ene . $ 5 Sets with 2 Special Pictures 60 cents. 


No, 2. Five pictores, (1) Robin, (2) Red- ~ NOTE.—Send eeder today and’ we wil enclose 
wastd Blactbied ere Retin, G} Res edie satus ten Gk el ees ee. 








We have just 500 copies of an edition of S$. LOUISE PATTERSON'S New Book 


“HOW TO HAVE BIRD NEIGHBORS” 


and we want you to have a copy. a ns 
This book is well bound, size 544 x 714 inches, has 128 and 55 beautiful illustrations 
iia oon be what to feed the birds, how t0 protect them from enemies, end 
ewchy say’ eras p che (apery nF epee pag wagner) Baad og giend ae Kp oagg et: pa 
of what has been done and what you can do. 
For teachers it is a great help, as it makes an excellent Supplementary Reader. 


75 cents a copy postpaid. This edition only. 
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F you happen to have an obstinate calf 

that won’t mind its mother, don’t 

swear. If the calf will not mind its 
own dam, how can you expect it to mind 
yours. 


What is afarmer? A man who works 
—- hours a day, twice a day; who 
sells his products for what the other 
fellow cares to give for them ; who needs 
the help of a biologist, an econo- 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Odd Mention —_| 


Mighty winds now shake the larch, 
And our faces tan and parch ; 

Rain comes down and melts the starch, 
Clouds obscure heaven’s arch, 

Hail, all hail, thou spring month, March! 

















your paragraph on short wills. I had 
the experience of writing a shorter 
one. I was hastily summoned to the bed- 
side of a man dying with pneumonia. I 
quickly wrote on a sieve of blank paper, 
‘I bequeath all to Sarah Holt.’’ To this 
the man scribbled his name, and I filled in 
the formal heading and conclusion inelud- 
ing the certificates of two witnesses. 
Sarah Holt was a favorite daugh- 


I: December Odd Mention I noticed 





mist and a lot more ‘‘ists.’’ 
That’s what a farmer is. 


The words of the Bolshevik 
becoming tangled in his whisk- 
ers, accounts for the difficulty 
in understanding him. 


Mistakes often happen. Why 
we told you to plant white- 
flowered alfalfa last month, we 
do not know. But when The 
Farm Journal was finished, there 
it was. We now beg your pardon 
and say plant purple-flowered 
alfalfa. 


Japan’s first shipment of the 








ter and the will, which was after- 
ward accepted for probate, con- 
veyed alarge estate. W.C. 

A statistical report published 
in Germany, dealing with the 
effect of war food on the human 
body, shows briefly that farmers 
and their families lost no weight 
during the war. The average 
city person lost about one-sixth 
his pre-war weight, but in small 
towns the loss was only about 
one-twentieth. . 


On a farm where lime was 
used a cutting of 5,000 pounds 
of hay an acre was secured. On 
adjoining land where no lime 








1918 crop of soy-beans to the 
United States was received at 
Seattle, Wash., early in December. Last 
year 1,000,000 tons of soy-beans were 
shipped in from Japan and Manchuria. 
Why not grow more of them here ? 


Why was the French soldier called a 
**poilu’’? The French word ‘‘poilu ”’ 
means hairy. When the soldiers were 
in the trenches they let their beards 
grow, and did not shave when 


Would you believeit? This hard maple 
tree, which was fifty feet high, was dug 
up, moved five miles, planted again, and 
it grew. The tree was eighteen inches 
in diameter at the base. Six tons of 
earth were moved with it. No wonder 
it took six horses to haul the load. See 
how the dirt on the roots is held together 
by a jacket made of ropes and canvas? 


was used the yield was only 908 
pounds, making a difference of 4,093 
pounds, more than two tons an acre. 


What Those Chesious Mean 


One gold chevron, or V-shaped stripe, 
on the left sleeve of a soldier or sailor, 
near the cuff, indicates he has had six 
months’ service overseas. An additional 
chevron is worn for each addi- 
tional full six months. No Amer- 








they went home on leave. Hence, 
the word was applied to the 
soldiers to descri their un- 
shaven state. 


To get the most out of the 
farm, grow some root crops. 
Not so much is made of this 
branch of farming as ought to 
be. By having plenty of beets, 
for example, we may greatly 
economize in other and more 
costly kinds of feed. The Yellow 
Globe variety is excellent. 


Pon —_ has _ an — 
of grouches, many people 
are chewing rags. The War Cor- 








ican troops having yet been over- 
seas two years, three chevrons 
is the greatest number worn. 

A gold chevron on the right 
sleeve near the cuff indicates 
the wearer has been wounded in 
action. An additional chevron 
is worn for each additional sepa- 
rate engagement in which the 
wearer is wounded—not for each 
wound. Thus, the man who got 
more than one distinct wound in 
one engagement gets but one 
chevron for all the wounds. 

A silver chevron on the left 
sleeve indicates six months’ ser- 
vice in this country, with an 
additional chevron for eaeh ad- 








respondents in France are of- 
fenders. Some SenatorsatWash-_ , 
ington have got it bad. This is to Our 
Folks : Keep sweet and don’t be worried. 
The Farm Journal! says it. 


Not Much Difference 


A colored man operating a ferry in Mis- 
sissippi was approached by a tramp who 
wanted to cross, but had not the cash. 

** Ain't yo’ all got no money ?”’ 

“*No,’’ was the melancholy reply. 

** But it don’t cost yo’ all but a nickel 
to cross,’’ said the ferryman. 

**T know ; but I haven’t a nickel.’’ 

At this the ferryman reflected. Finally 
he said: ‘‘I tell yo’ what—a man that 
ain’t got a nickel is jest as well off on 
dis side ob de riber as on de other.’’ 








Still Good, After 42 Years 


Forty-two years ago this March this 
item appeared in The Farm Journal : 
“If the hotbed is not yet started, no 
time is to be lost! Fresh stable manure 
only, not exceeding six weeks old, is 
suitable for the purpose. Turn it over in- 
to acompact heap, protected from heavy 
rains or snow ; allow it to remain a few 
days, when it should be put into the 
frame; tramp it firmly and evenly; 
place thereon the sash; put in the rich 
earth, and, in about four days, sow the 
seed, having previously stirred the earth 
freely to destroy any seeds or weeds.”’ 
This is good advice and a reminder to 
those who neglected to make a hotbed. 
See February Farm Journal, page 27. 


$< —_____ 


Uncle Sam Worked on Sunday 


When the twenty-four cent aeroplane 
mail stamps were being made, the first 
million were printed on Sunday night as 
a rush job, and a sheet of 100 was 
Ss with the aeroplanes upside down. 
is sheet was purchased by a Wash- 
ington bank clerk for $24, sold to a 
Philadelphia stamp dealer for $15,000, 
and resold to a collector for $20,000. 
The bank clerk, who had been given 
deferred classification in the draft be- 
cause he was married, was placed in 
Class A after this successful deal. 


ditional six months. 

A blue chevron on the left sleeve in- 
dicates service overseas of less than six 
months. 

Two red chevrons on the left sleeve 
indicate the wearer has been honorably 
discharged. 

The navy wears its chevrdh point up, 
the army, point down. 





Feet ? 


No, dearies, these are not feet, but pecu- 
liar shaped stones found thirty feet 
under ground on the shores of Silver 
Lake, N. Y. This was a former camp 
site of the Wyoming Indians. 

This photograph was not retouched 
and the likeness to the shape of the 
human foot is most striking. Another 
peculiar fact is that the two stones were 
found near each other. 


Interesting, isn’t it? But just wait 


and see what we have for you next © 


month. It’s bound to be good. 
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$945 for this 7-Room Aladdin Bungalow Home Complete—Shipped Anywhere 


Eliminate the Usual 18% Lumber Waste 
and the Usual 40% Labor Waste!! 


$970 for this Aladdin Home 


ADDI 


The Aladdin System of Home Building has been practicing for 13 years the 

ype the World has only learned during the war—the elimination of waste. 
y saving the usual 18% lumber waste and the 40% labor waste in home build- 

ing, as effected by the Aladdin System, it is possible to build now at Before the 
ar 


How to Beat the Present High Cost of Building 


Saving waste is more important when prices of material and labor are high. The 
Aladdin System of Construction has reduced lumber waste to less than 2%. This 
means in saving to the home builder an amount that approximately brings the cost 
of a home built this year to what it would have cost before the war. Because the 
Aladdin System of Construction prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be 
nailed in place, you can pay the present high wages and still keep the labor cost 
where it was before the war. One man will doin six days with Aladdin materials 
what it requires ten days to accomplish without Aladdin’s System. The Beautiful 
Aladdin Catalog explains this very completely and thoroughly. 


“One of the Best Uses for Money Earned During the War is to Set it to 
Work on Building a Home of Your Own” —Sec. Wilson, U.S. Dept. of Labor 


Secretary Wilson further says: ‘‘During the war it was patriotic not to build. Now, we can 
best show our patriotism by building a home.’’ The great Aladdin organization is plz anned, 
arranged and operated to serve home builders. Every phase of the home building project from 
the excavation to the completed home is in charge of experienced brains. This service becomes 
a part of every transaction and smooths out the usual difficulties and troubles ordinarily 
encountered by the home builder. 


The Lumber That’s Wasted Costs Just as Much as the Lumber That’s Used 


A better home for less money! That’s the verdict of thousands upon thousands of Aladdin 
customers, Certified records 0: 25%, 35%, 40% saved by the Aladdin System of Construction are 
on file in our offices. Ask for cone ’of these records in your own community. Talk with your 
neighbors who have built Aladdin homes. Get the facts at first hand. Waste saving is the 
chief reason. Valuable high-priced lumber is saved from the waste pile by the Aladdin Readi- 
Cut System, and this money stays in your pocket. ‘“The lumber that’s wasted costs just as 
much as the lumber that’s used.’’ Read all about this remarkable system in the Aladdin Catalog. 


Aladdin’s Dollar-A-Knot Guaranty Proof of High Quality 


Knotless lumber, the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest is the kind that 
Aladdin houses are made of. This is evidenced by our famous Dollar-A-Knot guaranty which 
has now been in effect for over four years, Better quality lumber does not grow. The highest 
grade vente, hardware, doors, windows, millwork, etc., are all included with every Aladdin 
house. The same grade, the best, is furnished for the small as for the large houses. 


Write for 100-Page Aladdin Book Today 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated 
in colors, leading home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit—no waste 
of lumber or labor. The Aladdin price includes ail materials cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, 
millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hard- 
ware, loc ks, nails, paint, varnishes. The material is shipped to you in a sealed box 

car, comple te, ready to erect, Safe arrival of the, complete mate rial in perfect 

condition is guaranteed. Send today for a copy of ‘‘ Aladdin Homes’’ No 450. 


¢ 


$1186 for this Aladdin Home 


The Aladdin Co., oars ne ee Te ont 


fora Copy of 
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urpee's Seeds 
(;row 


4 , is the first thing to consider. 
Quality inl seeds unless you plant “Seeds that Grow.” 


least effort, we suggest that you plant one of the gardens listed below: 


Burpee’s Dollar Box 


Sufficient seed to plant a garden 20 by 30 feet. A com- 


Burpee’s Home Garden 


We have also prepared a collection for the Home Garden, 
size 25 by 50 feet, comprising an assortment of the best 


You cannot succeed with your garden 
If you want good results with the 


plete Vegetable garden for $1.00. Burpee’s Dollar 
Box contains the following Vegetable Seeds: 


Bean, Green Pod Onion, Wethersfield 

Bean, Brittle Wax Parsley, Extra Curled 

Beet, Crosby's Radish, Scarlet Button Kohl Rabi Lettuce 

Cabbage, Allhead Radish, White Icicle Musk Melon Watermelon Okra é 

Carrot, Chantenay Salsify, Sandwhich Island Onions Parsley Parsnip 

Corn, Golden Bantam Swiss Chard, Lucullus Peas Peppers, umpkins 

Lettuce, Simpson Tomato, Chalk’s Jewel noe — era Chard 

Lettuce, May King Turnip, White Egg ‘omato Turnips 

: , The Home Garden Collection includes from one to five of each 

If purchased separately this collection woula cost $1.60. pagpente variety of Vegetable Seeds, 37 packets in all, which we 
With the Dollar Box we include Cultural Leaflet and Gar- believe best suited for the Home Garden. The Home Garden 
den Plan drawn to scale. Everything Se prepared Saoske Collection including Garden Plan and Cultural Leaflet will be mailed 


: 2 d f 2. ae hased tely thi Hecti 
it easy for you. Mailed to your door complete for $1.00. would cost $3.80. - | ee at 


Burpee’s Suburban Garden 


If you have sufficient ground, you will want a large-Vegetable garden. Burpee’s Suburban Garden Collection will give you sufficient seed to 
sow 8 complete Vegetable garden 50 by 80 feet. _ With this collection we include the Rockwell book, “ Home Vegetable Gardening,” a 
Burpee Cultural Leaflet, and a Garden Plan drawn to scale. It includes all the above mentioned seeds, from one to eight of each separate 
variety of Bu Quality Seeds, 64 packets in all, and will be mailed to your door for $5.00. If purchased separately this 
collection would cost $7.50. 


varieties of Vegetables including 


Beans Beets 
Carrots Celery Cauliflower 
orn Cucumber Egg Plant 

Herbs i 


Cabbage 


Burpee’s Annual for 1919 


Burpee’s Annual is considered the Leading American Se2d Catalog. It contains a complete list of the best Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds. Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free upon request. Write for your copy today. 
PHILADELPHIA 


W.-ATLEE BURPEE CO. : Seed Growers : 
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